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INDIAN RULE AND RULERS. 


BY LIEUT.-COLONEL R. L. KENNION, C.I.E. 


‘* Think in this battered caravanserai, 
Whose doorways are eternal Night and Day, 
How Sultan after Sultan, with his pomp, 
Abode his hour or two, and went his way.” 


A TERM often applied to 
British rule in India is hakim-i- 
wagt, which may be translated 
“temporary Government,’’ the 
implication being that, like the 
many Indian kingdoms that 
have arisen and finally crashed, 
British domination will sooner 
or later come to an end. And 
this, no doubt, is quite true. 
The politically minded, how- 
ever, the Mookerjees ! of India, 
are impatient for an immediate 
abdication. As one of them 
put it, “‘ English learning may 
be good, English culture may 
be good, their philosophy may 
be good, their Government, 
their law, everything may be 
good; but each one of these 


but helps to rivet the fetters 
of our servitude. Therefore I 
say to the English, good as 
these things may be, take them 
away beyond the seas, far off 
to your Western home, so that 
we and our generation may 
have nothing to do with them 
—may not be accursed with 
the contamination either of 
your goodness or of your 
evil.” 2 

When such things can be 
said, it is of some interest to 
attempt to picture the sort of 
rulers these people would be 
likely to have if their dreams 
were suddenly to be realised. 

A stable central Government 
on democratic lines, attached, 





1 The Mookerjee referred to in this article is ‘‘ Hurree Chander, Mookerjee of 
Bow Bazaar,” in Rudyard Kipling’s parable, ‘‘ What Happened.” 
2 From Lord Ronaldshay’s ‘ Heart of Aryavarta.’ 
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like that of Japan, to the 
civilisation of the West, is a 
manifest impossibility. It has 
often been pointed out that 
there is no such thing as an 
Indian nation, and that India 
is rather a continent of many 
races, tongues, and creeds, the 
coalescence of which has not 
yet even begun. The first 
phase would be general chaos, 
this being not only the lesson 
of history but indicated by 
the fact that the least weaken- 
ing in the authority of the 
Government is immediately fol- 
lowed by disorders, more or 
less grave. The bursting of 


old Indian bottles, neck-full 
with the new wine of democ- 
racy, might, to start with, 
result in a hideous mess of 
Bolshevism ; but the Marxian 
creed is opposed to Hastern 
feeling and tradition, and in 


any case would no more mean 
in India the “‘ Dictatorship of 
the Proletariat ’—the idea al- 
most makes one laugh—than 
it does in Russia. It would 
mean rather the dictatorship 
of a few strong, astute, and 
evil men. A somewhat similar 
result would come about if the 
elemental struggles for supre- 
macy of rival chiefs took the 
course that was normal before 
the advent of the British Raj. 
In either case ‘“‘ Arms and the 
Man ” would once again govern 
the situation. 

I do not overlook the belief 
that in Vedic times there did 
exist in India some form of 
communal rule, but in present- 
day India such a thing would 
be as impossible as a return to 


the rule of the shepherd kings 
in Egypt. For one thing, Islam 
has intervened and rent India 
into two camps, the other being 
Brahminism, and so long as 
both religions are alive, peace 
cannot be. There is no analogy, 
it should be said, between 
Turkey and Persia, Asiatic 
countries that have adopted a 
so-called democratic Govern- 
ment, and India, for, unlike 
the heterogeneous elements that 
make up the population of 
Hindustan, the former have 
each one predominant race, 
professing one religion. 
Whatever the Indian intelli- 
gentsia may think or say, to 
the masses ‘democratic gov- 
ernment ”’ is still a contradic- 
tion in terms; and the fact, 
if it were known to them, that 
most Western nations have 
adopted this form of rule would 
constitute no argument that 
Babu government in India, 
reinforced by no “ framework 
of steel,’ would be feasible or 
even desirable. ‘The Eng- 
lish,” we read in that mirror 
of the Asiatic mind, ‘ Haji 
Baba,’ “have certain houses 
full of madmen, who meet for 
the purpose of quarrelling. If 
one says ‘ white,’ the other cries 
‘black,’ and they throw more 
words away in settling a com- 
mon question than would suffice 
one of our muftis during a whole 
reign. In short, nothing can 
be settled in the State, be it 
only whether a rebellious agha 
is to have his head cut off or 
some such trifle, till these 
people have wrangled.” 
Assuming, then, that foreign 
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Powers would be content to 
play the part of anguished 
spectators, as they do now in 
regard to the chaos in China, 
India would again come under 
tyrant rule. It is conceivable 
that one strong man might 
eventually succeed in carving 
out for himself an empire as 
wide as that of the Moghuls, 
though even Aurungzeb, at 
the height of his power, never 
brought India, as the saying 
goes, “‘under one umbrella.” 
But this is unlikely, as a simple 
illustration shows. Everyone 
acquainted with the Indian 
Army knows that though a 
Sikh officer, to take one 
instance, may command a 
Sikh company admirably, and 
might even command a Sikh 
battalion admirably, if he were 
placed in command of a mixed 
regiment of other classes, how- 
ever capable and single-minded 


he might be, there would be 
mutiny within a week. And 
the same holds good with all 
the fighting classes that serve 
harmoniously together under 


British officers. In a similar 
way, following the disappear- 
ance of British rule in India, 
it is certain that the peninsula 
would again become a cockpit 
for the rivalry of many chief- 
tains, “‘ princely adventurers in 
State-making,” whose respec- 
tive territories and boundaries 
would be shaped according to 
“the good old rule, the simple 
plan.” 

And what of the existing 
powerful Indian States ? Some 
of them at any rate would fall 
into the melting-pot. Most of 
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the ruling dynasties were 
founded by men who began as 
captains of guerilla bands, and 
this might happen again. Other 
States might arise on the ashes 
of the old. All that can be said 
with certainty is that, in the 
general scramble, the present 
chiefs would start with a big 
advantage. 

Tyrant rule has its good and 
its bad features. In the follow- 
ing paragraphs it is proposed 
to review, naturally in a very 
cursory way, a few of the 
characteristics of the men who, 
in the hypothetical circum- 
stances of an abandoned India 
—an India, as the expression 
goes, ‘“‘stewing in its own 
juice,”—might be expected to 
take the place of the Viceroy 
and the complicated adminis- 
tration of which he is the head. 
For the purpose of such an 
inquiry, one’s guide must be 
history ; for in spite of the 
many changes which have taken 
place in recent years, the racial 
characteristics of the inhabit- 
ants have altered little, if at 
all. Indeed, under the caste 
and marriage systems that con- 
trol the lives of most Indians, 
evolution must be a very slow 
process. In the East, more- 
over, minds tend to be retro- 
spective. Hindus still dream 
of the heroic age of the Maha- 
barat. Mohammedans’ eyes are 
still dazzled by the glories of 
the Imperial courts of the 
Middle Ages. 

In outlining a composite pic- 
ture of a typical Eastern ruler, 
the quality that stands out 
most prominently is strength. 
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The Orient worships at the 
shrine of force. The late Sir 
George Roos-Keppel used to 
tell how one day he saw an old 
Khyber Pass Afridi leaning on 
his long jezail by the side of 
the new military road, to watch 
our troops go by—infantry, 
cavalry, and guns, the might of 
the Sirkar. And as he looked 
and wondered, involuntarily he 
salaamed and salaamed, as 
he muttered, ‘Zor! zor!” 
(‘“‘Strength! strength!”) He 
was bowing before the greatest 
manifestation of strength he 
had ever seen. But the cult 
is not confined to the militant 
creed of Islam. The very 
ancient code of Manu said, 
‘““ What the king has not got, 
let him strive to gain by mili- 
tary force.” The Hindu pan- 
theon includes several personi- 
fications of the idea of strength. 
Even the mild Bhuddist has 
been driven to adopt the hide- 
ous man-devouring Vajra Bhai- 
rava as a metamorphosis of the 
gentle and merciful Avalokita. 
So it follows that the greatest 
Eastern rulers have been soldiers 
rather than administrators. 
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There is a Persian couplet— 


‘* In the depth of the sea are incalcul- 
able riches, 
But safety lieth upon the shore.” 


The typical king, like the 
pearl diver, plunged for “the 
incalculable riches”; he was 
a gambler in kingdoms. It was 
in a way an instinct of self- 
preservation, as nature seems 
to abhor a static condition in 
States (as much as a vacuum), 
so that a ruler was almost com- 
pelled to devour or be devoured. 
And he was never satisfied— 


‘* If a King obtains possession of the 

seven climes (3.¢., the whole world), 

He still dreams of conquering another 
clime.” 


So the old struggles would 
be renewed. Punjabis, Sikhs, 
Mahrattas, and half a dozen 
other martial races under their 
respective chiefs would rend 
one another like wolves over 
a carcass, while the non-martial 
majority would suffer patiently, 
as always. As for the fighting 
races beyond the frontier— 
Afghans, Pathans, Gurkhas,— 
one can hardly picture their 
being left out in the cold. 





1 The following extract from the ‘Times’ graphically describes the situation 
in China: ‘‘ Civil war involving half a million of men is actually in progress, 
another half-million are waiting to jump into the fray. . . . As to the cause of 
the fighting, everybody in the country knows that it is military rivalry, nothing 
more and nothing less. . . . The administration has been destroyed in all its 
branches, and there is no security for the inhabitants, for lives, or property. 
. . - Brigands harry the land to an extent never known in history. Opium has 
again become the national scourge, legalised and encouraged almost everywhere. 
. . . Famine stalks in several provinces. There is misery everywhere, due to 
the terror of bandits, the ruthless tyranny of the soldiers, the exactions of the 
officials, and the absence of legal protection. . . . It is impossible to overpaint 
the situation in China to-day resulting from the rise of militarism and the 
disappearance of regulated authority.” 

For ‘‘ China” substitute ‘‘ India,” and you have a picture of the situation if 
Indian extremists had their way. 
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Though the typical Eastern 
king was a lion in attack, gener- 
ally leading his troops in per- 
son, he had the cunning usually 
attributed to another animal, 
and in moments of defeat he 
was not, like Hannibal, the last 
to quit the field. Personal 
health and strength were essen- 
tial, so that even to hint at the 
king’s indisposition was a breach 
of court etiquette. By a curi- 
ous euphemism, it was custom- 
ary to speak not of “ the ill- 
ness of the king,” but of the 
“illness of the king’s enemy.” 
History tells of many of these 
rulers’ feats of endurance. 
Agha Mohammed, the eunuch 
monarch of Persia, when he 
fled from Shiraz, reached Ispa- 
han on the third day, a dis- 
tance of two hundred and fifty 
miles. In the ‘Memoirs of the 
Emperor Baber ’ we read, ‘‘ To- 
day I swam the Ganges for a 
diversion. I had previously 
swam every river that I had 
met except the Ganges.” His 
refusal of the shelter of a cave, 
to share with his soldiers a 
bivouac in the snow, finds a 
place in children’s story-books. 
Akbar the Great rode 220 miles 
in forty-eight hours. A still 
more notable performance was 
his march with 3000 men, in 
which 450 miles were covered 
in nine days, during the Indian 
monsoon. Sivaji’s exploits are 
probably unsurpassed for dar- 
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ing in the annals of any people. 
The same virility was shown 
in these rulers’ passion for 
hunting. Jehangir, according 
to his own memoirs, killed 
17,168 animals and birds him- 
selfi—with different weapons to 
ours! No doubt the Moghuls’ 
sporting tastes were inherited 
from their Tartar ancestors, 
whose vast game drives in 
Mongolia were the _ biggest 
things of the kind recorded in 
history. 

A feature that distinguishes 
tyrant rule from other forms 
of government is indicated in 
the words, létat c’est moi. 
Eastern kings, in order to 
preserve the State and them- 
selves, had to be ruthless. A 
similar tendency may still be 
observed wherever power is in 
the hands of Dictators: in 
Italy, Afghanistan, Russia, dif- 
fering in degree according to 
the difficulties of the situation. 
In Mookerjee’s India there 
would be many difficulties, and 
the rulers would assuredly fol- 
low precedent and be very 
ruthless. ‘‘ Cruelties may be 
used well or badly,” wrote the 
oriental - minded Machiavelli. 
‘“Well- used may be called 
those which are committed for 
the sake of securing oneself, 
and which afterwards are not 
persisted in. . . . Cruelties ill- 
used are those which, al- 
though few at first, increase 





1 From the most remote times India has been subject to irruptions of races 
from the North and North-West, with the result that her rulers, many of whom 


were themselves invaders, have had characteristics common to rulers in Persia 


and the East generally. 
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rather than diminish with 
time.’’} 

In Indian history one reads 
page after page full of in- 
human cruelties till the imagina- 
tion is numbed. These were 
for the most part political and, 
according to the Machiavellian 
view, justifiable. Of such a 
kind were the massacres, the 
“gardens”? of men _ planted 
head downwards, the heaps of 
wrenched-out eyes, the towers 
with human heads in place of 
Stones (aere perennius), the 
prisoners of war skinned alive, 
impaled. 

It has been said that in law- 
less countries butcheries are in 
the end the most effective and 
humane means of pacification, 
and that the fear inspired by 
savage rulers leads to a degree 
of quiet that milder rulers may 
sigh for in vain. Perhaps it was 
a case of solitudinem faciunt 
pacem appellant. The fact is, 
that before the British domina- 
tion the Indian people were 
hopelessly involved in a vicious 
circle, an inefficient Govern- 
ment, lawlessness, and fright- 
fulness.” 

The common practice of 
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rulers killing or mutilating all 
possible rivals—the tall poppies 
—was similarly a political kind 
of cruelty. In_ particular, 
brothers were suspect and had 
to be put out of the way. 
“Ten dervishes,” the proverb 
ran, “may sit on one carpet, 
but two kings may not exist 
in one country.” Frightful- 
ness induces a habit of mind, 
and it is not surprising that 
Eastern despots, with very few 
exceptions, were wantonly cruel, 
even such model rulers as Karim 
Khan of Persia and Akbar the 
Great. The former put out the 
eyes of his most faithful General 
on the mere suspicion of dis- 
loyalty. The Moghul Emperor 
once found a lamplighter asleep 
in some part of the palace 
where he should not have been. 
The quickest way out was over 
the parapet, and that was the 


way the unfortunate lighter of 
lamps went. The heroic Baber 
had an officer skinned alive 
who did not display a proper 


spirit of bravery. It should 
not be supposed that the East 
has outgrown barbarism of this 
kind. In quite recent times, 
the late ruler of Afghanistan, 





' Compare with this a speech of Signor Mussolini’s as reported in the ‘ Times.’ 


‘* Violence is moral when it is timely, chirurgical and chivalrous. . 


. « Violence 


must be reserved exclusively as the instrument and for the needs of the State. 
The party must confine itself to creating and maintaining a sympathetic atti- 
tude for this eventual State violence. The private, individual, uncontrollable 
violence is anti-Fascist.” 

2 By “‘frightfulness ” is generally meant punishments disproportionate to the 
crime committed, with the object of terrorising others. It must be admitted 
that the record of British rule has not been altogether free from instances of this 
kind, few and far between, and in severity not to be compared with what India 
had previously been accustomed to. Whatever may have been the immediate 
cause of such incidents (which are manifestly alien to the spirit of British rule), 
they can, I think, always be traced back to some mistake of policy on the part 
of our Government, leading to anarchical situations which local officers have had 
to deal with as best they could. 
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in many respects an exemplary 
Eastern king, so far maintained 
the traditional character as to 
elicit protests from the Govern- 
ment of India; and it may be 
taken that disagreeable things 
were not said to the Amir 
without very good reason. The 
horrible method of execution 
in Kabul known as the Black 
Pit, an oubliette into which 
the condemned were dropped 
alive to die amid the remains 
of their predecessors, was cer- 
tainly employed till very re- 
cently. 

In the India that Mookerjee 
would resuscitate, the adminis- 
tration of justice would revert 
to an earlier type, not wholly 
bad. Indeed, assuming the 
desire to do justice, rough and 
ready methods are perhaps more 
suited to the needs of the 
Indian peasantry, say 90 per 
cent of the population, than 
the present cumbrous proced- 
ure. But, speaking generally, 
the scales of justice were not 
held by Indian despots and 
their officers with the impar- 
tiality that has always charac- 
terised the British judiciary in 
India, an impartiality so much 
appreciated that Indians prefer 
to bring their cases before an 
inexperienced Sahib rather than 
before a magistrate of their 
own colour. 

Under tyrant rule in India, 
punishments were firstly de- 
terrent and secondly vindictive, 
or shall we say retributive ? 
Very little was heard of the 
reform of offenders, juvenile or 
otherwise. A baker who gave 
short weight would perhaps be 
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thrust into his own oven; a 
profiteer in foodstuffs would 
be tied to a stake in his own 
granary to perish of hunger. 
The art of making the punish- 
ment fit the crime is peculiarly 
Eastern. The skeleton in an 
iron cage high above the city 
wall was once a man who 
falsely advertised the approach 
of hostile troops. He was slung 
aloft till they should appear in 
sight. From all which it is 
clear that “ painful but humor- 
ous ’’ was not the invention of 
comic opera. 

Humour, it may be conceded, 
occasionally intervened on the 
side of mercy, in illustration of 
which I may be permitted to 
recall the story of a sultan and 
a dissolute priest. At dawn 
the police burst in on the scene 
of his night’s debauch, and 
found him asleep. ‘‘ Awake,” 
they cried, “‘ awake, the sun is 
risen!” He sat up. “ Did it 
rise in the East or in the 
West?” “In the East,” they 
said. ‘‘Then God be praised, 
for it is written, ‘So long as 
the sun rises in the East there 
is forgiveness.’ ’’ He was haled 
before the sultan, who ordered 
that he should be cast down 
from a high tower, ‘‘ that others 
might take warning.” The 
priest represented that he had 
but one petition to make. 
“What is that?” said the 
sultan. ‘‘ Cast some one else 
down,” he begged, “that I 
may take warning.”’ The sultan 
smiled, and the priest had 
saved his skin. 

It may be said in passing 
that though a sultan might 
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smile, his dignity did not per- 
mit him to laugh, or at least 
not to the extent of “‘ showing 
the teeth.” To Nadir Shah 
it was once suggested by a 
brave courtier that he might 
laugh when alone. ‘ What!” 
he exclaimed, “is not Nadir 
Shah himself present ? ”’ 
Oriental poets and writers, 
who performed the functions 
of the press of these days, in 
giving voice—with some dis- 
cretion—to public opinion, al- 
ways bestowed extraordinary 
appreciation on the monarchs 
who exhibited, even to a moder- 
ate extent, the qualities of 
justice and mercy. In the 
long roll of kings, Naushirwan 
has come down to posterity as 
“the Just.”’ He astonished 
the Roman Ambassador by 
tolerating an old woman’s hut 
in view of the palace. His re- 
fusal to commandeer salt from 
a village near which he was 
hunting became the theme of 
poetry, and the truth of the 
observation he is credited with 
on this occasion has not been 
diminished by the lapse of 
time, and will appeal to every 
one who has lived in the East :— 


“* Tf a King but eat an apple from a 

subject’s garden, 

His slaves will pull up the tree from 
its roots. 

For the half egg which the Sultan 
deems it right to take by force, 

His followers put a thousand fowls 
on the spit.” 


Naushirwan the Just, however, 
murdered two of his brothers, 
and caused untold misery by 
deporting the population of 
Antioch to the Tigris. 
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Generosity—often, it must 
be said, at the expense of 
others—was a fashionable virtue 
with the old kings. That the 
recipients favoured frequently 
belonged to the profession of 
arms was perhaps natural— 
*‘ cherish the Army as your life, 
for the Sultan rules by the 
Army.” Among the little 
Khanates of the Hindu Kush, 
which to-day present many 
points of interest as microcosms 
of vanished Eastern courts, 
this kind of generosity is still 
in evidence. The chiefs make, 
for their means, handsome pres- 
ents to favoured persons, but 
to provide them the simple 
expedient is adopted of taking 
them from others who for the 
moment are under a cloud— 
a horse from one, a rifle from 
another, a girl from a third. 
The merit of this generosity 
must be further discounted by 
the custom that gifts of greater 
value are generally expected in 
return, thus affording a means 
of squeezing persons of rank. 
It is clear from the praise be- 
stowed on one of the less ex- 
acting of the old monarchs that 
the gifts presented by subjects 
were examined with a critical 
eye. “If he received presents, 
he appeared as well pleased 
as those who proffered them, 
or rather as those who received 
presents from him. There was 
not anything, however trifling,” 
the writer added with naive 
approval, “brought him by 
way of a present that he did 
not receive kindly.” 

Charity to the poor not only 
figured in court ceremonial, but 
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constituted, as it still does, one 
of the most kindly characteris- 
tics of the East amongst all 
classes. 

The value of display in 
India has been so far recognised 
by our own practical Govern- 
ment that carefully rehearsed 
flashes of glory are vouchsafed 
to the populace on suitable 
occasions. But in the old days, 
pomp and pageantry was an 
affair of every day. ‘The 
Moghul Emperor,” wrote Sir 
Thomas Roe, “‘ came down the 
steps with such an acclamation 
of ‘Health to the King’ as 
would have out-roared cannon. 
Then one of his servants came 
and girt on the King’s sword, 
and hung on his buckler, set 
all over with diamonds and 
rubies, the belts being of gold, 
suitable. On his head he wore 
a rich turban with a plume of 
heron’s feathers, not many, 
but long. On one side of his 
turban hung a ruby unset, as 
big as a walnut; on the other, 
a diamond as large.” 

Speech to the monarch was 
in conventional metaphor :— 


‘If in the daytime the King should 
remark it is night, 
You should reply, ‘Behold the moon 
and Pleiades !’” 


Plain speaking was, to say the 
least, inexpedient. A Persian 
courtier in ‘Haji Baba’ thus 
expressed his disgust with the 
speech of the English Ambas- 
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sador: ‘‘ Characteristic of the 
people he represented—that is, 
unadorned, unpolished. Neither 
more nor less than the truth ; 
such as a camel-driver might 
use to a muleteer; and had 
it not been for the ingenuity of 
our interpreter, our Shah would 
neither have been addressed 
by the title of ‘King of 
Kings,’ or ‘Kibleh of the 
Universe !’ ”’? 

But the glitter of Oriental 
courts, save for a fitful flicker 
in some of the Indian States, 
has disappeared ; the elephants 
covered with gold and jewels, 
the beast fights, the mail-clad 
horsemen, the _ slaves, the 
eunuchs, the seraglios. The 
thunder of kettle-drums will 
never again resound from Im- 
perial Nagqara Khanas. What- 
ever happens, rulers of India 
will no more sit in silver scales 
to be weighed against gold, nor 
have bowls of jewels poured 
over their heads. If not less 
brutal than their forerunners, 
they will certainly be less pic- 
turesque. 

Though some of the success- 
ful Mohammedan rulers were 
zealots in the cause of their 
faith, like soldiers generally, 
they were not, as a rule, in- 
tolerant people. Naturally, in 
an intensely religious country, 
they had to maintain appear- 
ances, but in this they followed 
rather than set an example. 
Free - thinking Akbar was a 





1 Indian extremists are fond of inveighing against the ‘‘slave mentality” of 
their countrymen, which they attribute, along with famine, plague, and other 


evils, to British rule—a curious inversion of fact ! 


It is, of course, the case 


that the revolt against the servile attitude of mind is entirely due to Western 


education and example, 
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greater man than cruel, crafty, 
pious Aurungzeb, but his niche 
in the temple of fame is a less 
exalted one. There is a story 
of a Hindu prince who dared 
to defy public opinion. Dis- 
appointed in the results of his 
prayers, after abusing his gods 
and accusing them of having 
obtained from him enormous 
quantities of goats and sweet- 
meats on false pretences, he 
ended by ordering his artillery 
into action against them. 
““Many of the chiefs and sol- 
diers ran away panic-stricken, 
and others hesitated to obey, 
and not until several gunners 
had been cut down were the 
guns opened. Down came the 
gods and goddesses from their 
sacred positions, and after six 
hours’ heavy cannonading not 
a vestige of the deities re- 
mained.” It is unnecessary 
to add that this prince’s reign 
did not last very long. 

Whether religious or no— 
and it is probably correct to 
say that morality, as we under- 
stand it, is not directly incul- 
cated by the religions of India, 
—nearly all Eastern potentates 
were voluptuaries by upbring- 
ing. It has been said that it 
is less injurious to the common- 
wealth that a king should fancy 
his neighbour’s wife than cast 
an eye on his neighbour’s pos- 
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sessions. Readers of Indian 
history (not to speak of our 
own !) will know that the sug- 
gested alternatives are not mu- 
tually exclusive. They may 
do both. The susceptibility of 
*‘martial men ”’ to the allure- 
ments of love was attributed by 
Bacon to a law of compensa- 
tion—the payment of pains 
by pleasures. In this respect, 
Mohammedan potentates had 
the advantage of a religion that 
allows very considerable liberty, 
though whether, in the absence 
of religious sanction, they would 
have behaved differently, is at 
least open to doubt. In the 
matter of drink, the Prophet 
anticipated prohibition laws by 
many centuries, yet we read 
of Mohammedan sultans and 
kings drinking themselves to 
sleep with as much regularity 
as their Hindu rivals. Not 
without qualms, perhaps. The 
aspiration ‘‘ to-morrow we'll be 
sober”? echoes down the cen- 
turies. ‘“‘ As I intended,” the 
Emperor Babar writes, “to 
abstain from wine at the age 
of forty, and as I wanted some- 
thing less than a year of that 
age, I drank wine most copi- 
ously |” 2 

The arts of poetry, painting, 
and architecture were almost 
always patronised by typical 
Eastern rulers. Many of them, 





1 From the ‘Memoirs of Baber,’ by Lieut.-Colonel F. G. Talbot. 


Baber did 


not actually fulfil his vow till five years later, when, on the eve of the greatest 
battle of his life, after smashing up his cups and utensils and pouring out the 
wine on the ground, he adjured his officers to become ghazis to the faith in the 
speech in which occur those words: ‘* He who sits down to the feast of life must 


end by drinking the cup of death——” 


The writer has known a chief of the North-West Frontier similarly end his 


drinking habits. 
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indeed, had pretensions to being 
artists themselves. As for those 
who had none, poetry and 
architecture were necessary to 
their fame with present, and to 
the perpetuation of their name 
with future generations, the 
latter a very powerful motive ; 
while the artists themselves, in 
the absence of an artistic pub- 
lic, were driven to be the 
hangers-on of courts.+ 

When not engaged in attack- 
ing some one else or in defend- 
ing himself, the Oriental despot 
had leisure to turn to adminis- 
trative matters. He belonged 
to the laissez faire school. The 
preservation of order, the ad- 
ministration of justice, and the 
collection of revenue constituted 
the simple functions of his 
Government. The two first 
have already been touched 
upon. The British revenue 


system was, of course, based 


on that elaborated by the 
Moghuls, the chief difference 
between the two being that 
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the latter was administered as 
laxly as the former is efficiently. 
It is alleged by the discontented 
minority in India that for this 
very reason the peasantry are 
really worse off now than 
they were under the Moghuls. 
The falsity of this view has 
often been exposed, but is too 
complicated a matter to enter 
into here. The revenue system 
that was actually in force be- 
fore the advent of the British 
has been concisely described 
as ‘‘extortion tempered by 
bribery.” 

As to education, the ‘ im- 
perativeness of teaching all chil- 
dren to write and to spell and 
to parse, and to know where 
Timbuctoo lies,” was not appa- 
rent to the old despots. It 
may also be said with con- 
fidence that if the “ pathetic 
contentment ”’ of the Indian 
masses, which some of our 
politicians find so regrettable, 
had then existed, the rulers of 
that time would not have gone 





1 The relations between kings and poets was somewhat maliciously portrayed 
in a story told by Malcolm, the historian of Persia :— 
‘*A poet had composed a panegyric upon the Monarch’s wisdom, valour, and 


virtues. 


who enquired where he was going. He told him his purpose. 


As he was taking it to the Palace he met a friend at the outer gate, 


His friend asked 


if he was insane to offer an ode to a barbarian who hardly understood a word of 
Persian. ‘All that you say may be true,’ said he, ‘ but I am starving, and have 
no means of livelihood but making verses. So I must proceed.’ He went and 
stood before the Governor with the ode in his hand. ‘Who is that fellow?’ 
exclaimed the Afghan, ‘and what is the paper that he holds?’ ‘Iam a poet,’ 
replied the man, ‘and the paper contains some poetry.’ ‘What is the use of 
poetry ?’ said the Chief. ‘Torender great men like you immortal,’ he replied, 
making a very profound bow. ‘Let us hear some of it.’ The poet began to 
read his composition aloud, but he had not finished the second stanza before he 
was interrupted. ‘Enough!’ exclaimed the Governor. ‘I understand it all. 
Give the poor man some money—that is what he wants.’ The poet received his 
present, and retired quite delighted. He met his friend at the door, who 
accosted him again. ‘ You are now, no doubt, convinced of the folly of carrying 
odes to a man who does not understand a word of them.’ ‘Not understand ?’ 
he replied. ‘You are quite mistaken. He has, beyond all men I have ever met, 
the quickest apprehension of a poet’s meaning !’” 
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out of their way in an effort 
to destroy it. It is probable, 
indeed, if the idea had been 
mooted, that they would have 
very strenuously denied that 
there could be any advantage 
in attempting to cultivate the 
brains of millions of people 
who, in the nature of things, 
must remain toilers with their 
hands all their lives. Educa- 
tion is, however, one of those 
matters which the rulers of 
Mookerjee’s India, like the pre- 
sent Tuchuns of China, will 
probably be too busy to think 
about. 

Enough has perhaps been 
said to show that when Indians 
have been freed from the “‘ con- 
tamination of our goodness and 
of our evil,” they may gain 
experience of a type of ruler 
quite different to the men Eng- 
land has sent out to govern her 


dependency. A statue to one of 
the earlier Governors-General, 
bearing a very noble inscrip- 
tion, was erected in 1835 by 
Englishmen and Indians.1 But 
at that time men were living 
whose fathers might have seen 


certain things. They might, 
for instance, have been at 
Delhi, the Imperial City, when 
Nadir Shah gave the word for 
a general massacre, following 
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which, amid scenes of rapine, 
lust, and carnage, there fell 
eight thousand victims. They 
might have seen similar hap- 
penings a few years later, when 
“the Abdalee ” swept through 
Northern India, or possibly 
been present on the occasion 
when there were slain in the 
holy city of Murtra a vast 
number of harmless devotees. 
If not inured to horrors, they 
would have been horrified when 
Ghulam Kadir’s soldiers were 
loosed on Delhi, where, for two 
months, such scenes of violence 
and barbarity were witnessed 
as were probably without pre- 
cedent in the world’s annals. 
The subscribers to the monu- 
ment themselves would have 
been alive when “ aggression 
and rapine was the only prin- 
ciple of action among Indian 
princes, and wars were com- 
menced and prosecuted with- 
out any semblance of justice, 
and restrained only by power 
of resistance.” Born to a 
heritage of oppression and mis- 
government, they would have 
been acquainted with terror 
in many shapes: the terror of 
wars and the even more deso- 
lating incursions of the Mah- 
rattas and Pindaris ; the terror 
of lonely roads beset by the 





1 “To William Cavendish Bentinck, who, during seven years, ruled India 
with eminent prudence, integrity, and benevolence ; who, placed at the head of 
a great empire, never laid aside the simplicity and moderation of a private 
citizen ; who infused into Oriental despotism the spirit of British freedom ; who 
never forgot that the end of government is the welfare of the governed ; who 
abolished cruelties; who effaced humiliating distinctions; who allowed the 
expression of public opinion ; whose constant study it was to elevate the moral 
and intellectual character of the Government committed to his charge. This 
monument was erected by men who, differing from each other in race, in 
manners, in language, and in religion, cherish with equal veneration and 
gratitude the memory of his wise, upright, and paternal administration.” 
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murderous fraternity of the 
Thugs ; the terror of impending 
famine with no possibility of 
succour ; sati, a fate darkening 
the life of every Hindu woman 
of gentle birth. 

The present generation of 
Indians have forgotten these 
things. The ordered peace in 
which they have lived has 
acted as a dope, so that they 
do not realise that in this 
twentieth century horrors may 
and do occur as in the times of 
which we have been speaking 
not so very long ago. There 
have doubtless been changes in 
India in recent years. One may 
picture a Nadir Shah of the 
future dressed in kharki instead 
of khimkab, his army equipped 
with machine-guns instead of 
talwars and burchas, tanks and 
aeroplanes instead of elephants 
and hordes of cavalry. With 
the example of the Turks before 
us, one may even imagine an 
Indian dictator of the future 
decreeing the billycock as a 
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national head-dress. But hu- 
man nature does not change so 
quickly. There are few with 
experience of the unsophisti- 
cated Asiatic who would deny 
that East is East still.? 

And what of Mookerjee him- 
self? What of the politically 
minded, the facile orators of 
the Indian cities, with their 
Western catchwords? How 
would they fare under Home 
Rule? The question was asked 
by Rudyard Kipling years 
ago :— 


‘* What became of Mookerjee, soothly 

who can say ? 

Yar Mohammed only grins ina nasty 
way. 

Jowar Singh is reticent, Chambu 
Singh is mute, 

But the belts of all of them simply 
bulge with loot. 


What became of Mookerjee, ask 
Mohammed Yar, 

Prodding Siva’s sacred bull down 
the Bow Bazaar. 

Speak to placid Nubbee Buksh, 
question land and sea ; 

Ask the Indian congress man, only 
don’t ask me!” 





1 The writer would guard himself against the charge of beinga “reactionary.” 
He believes in the increasing participation of Indians in the Government of the 
country. But Home Rule—even as a distant goal? Not till such changes have 
taken place in India of which at present there are no signs. 
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I, THE CRANK. 


*‘How is my friend, Sefior 
M——? ”’ asked the little Por- 
tuguese Commandant as he 
handed me my new shooting 
license. 

“ Sefior M ?” Trepeated. 
“T’ve never met him. Who 
is he? ” 

*“Oh, a very big man. The 
son of a—a what you say ?— 
I forget.” 

“A duke?” I 
smiling. 

“ No—no ! 
duc.” 

** A lord ? ” 

“« Si—yes—a lord. That is 
it. Sefior M is the son of 
Lord M——”’ 

“Is he! I’ve never heard of 
any Lord M——,”’ I remarked 
sceptically. 

“Oh, but he is! He told me 


3° 


asked, 


Not so big as a 


80 


** Where does he live ? ”’ 
‘““Somewhere near you, I 


think. On the Luchenza— 
yes?” 

““Maybe. I’ve never met 
him at any rate. The Luchenza 
's nearly seven hundred miles 
long, remember ! ”’ 

“He used to come down a 
lot, once. He used to bring 
ivory and sell it to the store 
there. Then he would buy 
whisky and drink. Cha! 
Madonna! How the Sefior 
would drink! He used to buy 
all the women new clothes. 


Oh yes, all the women knew 
when Sefior M—— was in the 
village. New beads he would 
buy them, food, clothes—every- 
thing he would buy. Money ? 
Cha! The Sefior had money 
in rivers. He threw it away 
in handfuls to the children,” 
and the little Commandant 
smiled reminiscently. ‘‘ I don’t 
know. It may be that he is 
dead now. I did hear that he 
was in plenty of trouble with 
the Government.”’ 

“Oh? ” I interrupted. 
“What had he been up to?” 

“TI don’t know. I heard 
that he shot a boy, or some- 
thing. I heard that he was 
very——”’ and -he lifted his 
hand to his mouth. 

** Drunk, you mean ? ” 

He nodded. 

“Yes, I’ve heard something 
of the sort, too,” I exclaimed, 
suddenly remembering a story 
I had heard from a_ boy. 
“Went to jail, didn’t he? ” 

The Portuguese spread his 
hands. 

“IT don’t know,” he said 
with a shrug. ‘* Perhaps—or 
perhaps fine him.” 

‘Most probably the latter,” 
I laughed grimly, knowing 
something of the Government's 
capabilities in that direction. 
“Every bean he had in the 
world, I'll bet!” 


‘“* Perhaps,” assented the 
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representative 
thoughtfully. ‘Perhaps you 
see him later. If so, you give 
him my good wish ? ” 

“I will,” I promised, and 
promptly forgot all about it. 

It was some considerable 
time later that I heard definite 
news of another ‘ Anglezi” 
who was camped on the Luch- 
enza some ten days’ journey 
to the east of me. Being his 
next-door neighbour I was 
naturally interested in his move- 
ments, and it was not long 
before I gathered that he was 
the “Sefor M——” of the 
Portuguese Commandant. I 
always used to send him my 
“salaams’”’ by any boy who 
happened to be going that 
way, and from time to time a 
weary traveller would stop for 
a night in my camp and deliver 
his salaams to me. ‘These 


Government’s 


boys always prefixed his name 


with the title Captain, which 
may, or may not, have meant 
anything. For a long time 
our relations remained at that 
stage, but by degrees I was able 
to picture the man in my mind 
from odds and ends of informa- 
tion that the boys brought 
down, and I gathered that what 
the Portuguese had told me 
was, if anything, short of the 
truth. I imagined that the 
man must be a hopeless lunatic 
by the way he carried on, 
and I was considerably in- 
trigued when, one morning, a 
boy handed me a note from 
him. 

It appeared that he wanted 
something to read, also some 
paraffin and mustard, which I 
thought a rather quaint mix- 
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ture. Routing round the house, 
I bundled together a few odd 
papers and books, sent him 
half a tin of paraffin and a tin 
of mustard, and asked him to 
come and see me if he were 
ever anywhere near my camp. 
After that we often used to 
borrow from each other, but 
it was many months afterwards 
that we actually met. 

Finding myself in his direc- 
tion one day, I determined to 
push on and see him, and, 
about tea-time, made his camp. 
A tall, aristocratic - looking 
fellow, the direct antithesis of 
the type of person I had 
expected to find, was standing 
in the compound. 

** Come inside,’’ he said. ‘‘ We 
do know each other in a way, 
don’t we? It is curious that 
we have never met before, and 
I’ve heard such a lot about 
you at odd times.” 

“TI have about you, too,” I 
laughed, as I followed him into 
the house. 

“We are a bit rough, as you 
see,’ he went on, indicating 
with a wave of his hand the 
rather dilapidated room in 
which we stood. ‘“‘ The river 
flooded higher than it has ever 
done since I can remember, 
last year; there must have been 
nearly a couple of feet of water 
in this room. You can see 
where it came up to over on 
the wall there. It’s a wonder 
the house didn’t collapse.” 

“That’s what I’ve been ex- 
pecting my place to do,” I 
said, walking across to where 
the room bowed out over the 
river. ‘I think my place is 
built on a higher bank than 
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yours. I just escaped last year’s 
flood.” 

“IT was away at the coast, 
you know. I had some trouble 
with the Government. I only 
got back here a few months 
ago, and I quite expected to 
find myself homeless. It was 
a very pleasant surprise to find 
the old camp still standing.” 

‘It’s a very old place, isn’t 
it?” 

““So-so. About five years, 
I think. I originally lived a 
good deal farther down, but 
this place always attracted me. 
I think it is one of the loveliest 
places on the river.”’ 

“It certainly is a ripping 
view,’ I agreed, staring across 
the river to the distant hills. 

* You’ve got your own little 
landing cove, too,” I added, 
noticing that a backwater of 
the river ran right up under 
his house. 

“That’s not an unmitigated 
blessing,” he laughed, looking 
down upon the still water. ‘‘ It 
sniffs a bit in the hot weather, 
and it’s a positive home from 
home for alligators. You can 
hear them all night long splash- 
ing about. I used to be rather 
scared of one of them coming 
up the bank on safari and 
nabbing me while I slept. I’ve 
had several boys taken. One 
of them out of the canoe!” 

** Good Lord !”’ I exclaimed, 
“that’s a bit steep,’ and at 
that moment a boy brought 
tea. 

““T’ve got no sugar or milk,” 
he observed, as we sat down. 
**1’m rather on my uppers at 
the moment.” 

Telling my boy to unpack 
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my food-box, I quickly supplied 
the missing luxuries, and we 
were soon at it as hard as we 
could go. I was hungry enough, 
but he seemed perfectly 
ravenous. 

“Got any vegetables?” he 
asked presently. 

** A few,” I told him. 

** Enough for dinner ? ” 

** Oh—plenty.”’ 

**You’d better see the cook, 
then. I’ve got absolutely noth- 
ing,” and I caught a note of 
embarrassment in his voice. 

** Any meat ? ” I asked. 

“Nothing. I daren’t spare 
the cartridges, and lately I 
don’t know what’s come over 
me, but I’ve either lost my 
nerve or my eyesight, for I 
can’t kill a blessed thing.” 

“What are you living on, 
then ?’’ I asked curiously. 

“Fish. The boys catch some 
every morning—or very nearly 
every morning! As a matter 
of fact we drew blank to-day,” 
he added coolly. 

I understood why he was so 
hungry. 

“Thin going,” I hazarded. 

“IT suppose it is, really. I 
couldn’t have done it a few 
years back, but it doesn’t seem 
to matter much now. I can 
go a whole day on nothing at 
all. I used to be awfully 
finicky once, but I believe I 
could eat nigger rations these 
days. Age, I suppose,’ he 
grinned. 

** How old are you ? ” 

** Guess.” 

For a moment I looked 
him over carefully. His close- 
cropped hair was iron-grey, but 
showed no sign of baldness. 
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He was tanned to a dull 
mahogany colour against which 
his blue eyes shone clear and 
bright. His long, aquiline nose 
was delicately shaped at the 
nostrils, and gave prima facie 
evidence of his breeding. There 
was, however, a certain some- 
thing about his mouth that 
seemed in a vague kind of way 
to belie the impression of 
strength created by the rest of 
the man. 

“Well?” he asked, curi- 
ously. 

“ Forty-two,” I suggested, 
after a moment’s consideration. 

He laughed delightedly. 

“* Have I got it ? ” 

“ Not within ten years! ”’ 

I whistled. 

** You mean to say——’ 

“Yes, I’m fifty-two next 


? 


March,”’ he said proudly. 
“Good Lord !”’ I ejaculated, 
“that’s going some. How long 


have you been out ? ”’ 

“Ever since the Boer War. 
I came over with the —— 
Lancers and never went home 
again.- Sent in my papers 
from Pretoria.” 

** You haven’t been all those 
years in the bush, have you ? ” 
I asked in amazement. 

“Pretty well. I did a spell 
with the B.S.A.P., tried farm- 
ing, had a shot at a plantation, 
had a go at the Germans in 
West Africa, and again over 
here, did a bit of mining and 
diamond-digging down south, 
but mostly I’ve been scotching 
up the big chaps. It’s the life 
I prefer. You can do as you 
like with no one to interfere.”’ 

“That’s so,’ I agreed, after 
a@ long silence. ‘ But, some- 
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times, don’t you feel the pull 
of the old country? Ever 
think of Piccadilly in the even- 
ing, and the ‘whomp’ of an 
orchestra starting up in some 
theatre? The smell of the fog 
across the river and the lights— 
and everything?” I ended, 
rather breathlessly, for about 
that time I was feeling very 
like home myself. 

“No, I can’t say that those 
things ever worry me. I expect 
I’ve been too long away from 
them. I forget what the ‘old 
village ’ looks like—except the 
fog. But Ill tell you what 
does get up and hit me in the 
face sometimes, and _ that’s 
the horses. I’d give my soul to 
get a leg over a good horse 
once more... to hear the 
scabbard slapping against his 
side . . . to see the steady 
row of ’em behind me... 
and the lather, the smell... 
and to wake up to the thin 
blare of the trumpets. ... By 
God!” he cried suddenly, 
“the memory’ll never die,” 
and he got up abruptly and 
went outside. 

Feeling rather uncomfortable, 
I called my cook and arranged 
for the evening meal. Then, 
thinking that I would be better 
out of the way, I took a shot- 
gun and went out to get a 
couple of guinea-fowl for the 
pot. M——’s outburst had 
affected me strongly. As I 
say, I was suffering from a bad 
patch of bush nostalgia my- 
self, and as I walked along I 
found myself thinking what a 
shocking waste of life and time 
this wandering about in the 
bush seemed to be. It is all 
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very splendid when you are 
young, but when a man gets 
to fifty-two it does seem that 
life ought to hold something 
better than sitting in a grass 
hut in the heart of Africa, 
eating fish and nigger food and 
waiting for the inevitable end. 
So I mused, and by the time I 
came up with the guinea-fowl 
I was in such a state of mor- 
bidity that I did not much 
care whether I shot the guinea- 
fowl or myself. I wanted an 
aeroplane to take me home, 
not to-morrow or next month— 
but now. I wanted a theatre, 
a dinner. I wanted to be 
among my own people, to 
laugh, and above all, to hear 
the thrill in some woman’s 
voice as she—— 

‘“ Bwana,’ came the hated 
voice of my hated boy in 
the hated Swahili, “ guinea- 
fowl!” 

“* Che - che - che-cher-r-r-che,”’ 
came the cry of a spur-winged 
goose over my head, and swing- 
ing back the gun, I fired— 
and missed. With a curse I 
gave an extra throw and let 
drive with the choke. The 
cry ceased as, feet first, the 
bird slid from the sky. 

“A pretty shot, Selimani,”’ 
I said, very pleased with myself. 

“‘T think so, Master,” agreed 
Selimani in his best English. 
And suddenly the bush seemed 
to grow lighter. 

I paused for a moment to 
watch the gorgeous sunset. 
From away down the river 
came the call of a hippo, and 
above my head a honey-bird 
was making frantic screams in 
the hope of attracting my 
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attention and so securing an 
evening meal. 

“A good bird,” said Seli- 
mani critically, holding up the 
goose for inspection. 

“A good country, too,’ I 
breathed, as the old fascination 
wrapped me softly in its em- 
brace. 

* Any luck ? ” asked M——, 
some half-hour later as we 
strolled into the camp. 

I pointed to the goose, and 
he grinned. 

“ Couldn’t do that in Picca- 
dilly,” he called after me as 
I went off to my bath. 

The table was already laid 
for dinner when I returned to 
the room. M—— had dragged 
the chairs over to the bowed 
side of the room, and there we 
sat for a while in silence with 
our feet resting on the window- 
ledge. 

“Got any aspirin? ” 
asked suddenly. 

“Have you got fever? ” 

“No, only a headache. How 
much of this stuff do you 
take ?”’ he asked, as I handed 
him my bottle. ‘I only know 
the tablets.” 

“This powder stuff is just 
the same. I usually take as 
much as you can get on the 
handle of a tea-spoon.” 

“Qh,” he said, measuring 
out about three times as much 
as I ever took, ‘‘it doesn’t 
have much effect on me. I 
sometimes think I’ve got a 
cast-iron inside.” 

“IT should think you’ve got 
a chilled-steel one, if you can 
take aspirin like that. It is 


he 


enough to kill you,” I ex- 
claimed. 
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“IT don’t know about that! 
It’s all a matter of what you 
are used to. I take everything 
in big doses. You see I feel 
my age, sometimes. I get 
most awfully tired.” 

** T daresay you do,” I agreed, 
with the easy arrogance of 
comparative youth. “Still, 
you won’t improve matters by 
overdosing the medicine.” 

“T’ve got a splendid thing 
here now,” he remarked with 
sudden enthusiasm. “7 
taking a lot of it. I brought a 
case of it up from the coast 
with me. Somebody’s ‘ Cure- 
all.’ I forget the name, but 
it’s hot stuff. I like it when I 
come in from a trip. It’s 
then that I feel things. Sort 
of all in, you know, but, good 
Gad! man, one dose of this 
stuff and I feel like a blinkin’ 
tiger ! ”’ 

“For further evidence read 
what Mrs Brown says,” I 
grinned. ‘Where is_ this 
Elixir of Life ? ” 

He reached up to a shelf over 
his bed and produced a pint 
bottle of some blackish-looking 
liquid. 

“This is the stuff,’ he said, 
shaking the bottle vigorously. 
“Tl have a nip now, I think. 
I’m not feeling too well. Have 
a spot ? ” 

*‘'No thanks. I like to know 
what I’m drinking.” 

He measured himself a double 
dose and drank it off with every 
expression of pleasure. ‘“‘ I’ve 
just about done the case in,” 
he remarked, as he put down 
the glass. 

“You'll kill yourself, as sure 
as death,” I told him. “A 
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whisky-and-soda would have 
just the same effect with none 
of the injurious results.” 

“Ah! I dare say. But you 
see I am one of those unfor- 
tunate individuals who daren’t 
have whisky in the place. It’s 
a funny thing, you know,” he 
went on in a burst of con- 
fidence. “I could sit here and 
look at a bottle of whisky for 
a year and never open it and 
never want it. But once let 
me open it, let me have one 
tiny little drink—and that 
bottle is a dead man. Once I 
start I can’t leave it alone. 
The last case I had, I finished 
in three days and a half—I 
damn near died!” he added 
thoughtfully. 

“It’s a marvel you didn’t 
quite,” I laughed. ‘‘ Good 
Lord, man, that’s beyond every- 
thing !”’ 

‘* And yet I’m not a drunkard, 
you know. I only break out in 
patches. I’m not a soaker.” 

“That’s a pretty fine dis- 
tinction, isn’t it? ” 

** Not at all. Do you know 
anything about the Treat- 
ment that’s advertised a lot ? ” 

I shook my head. 

‘*T thought of having a go 
at that. My idea is to get a 
case of whisky in, and open a 
bottle; then take the cure and 
see if I have any inclination 
to have a whisky. They say 
it stops the desire to drink.” 

‘You're daft, man,” I 
laughed. ‘‘ What you want is 
company. It beats me how 
you can live on your own 
like this. You get morbid and 
neurotic until you don’t know 
whether you’re coming or go- 
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ing. Why don’t you get a 
partner ? ”’ 

““Can’t stand ’em, or they 
couldn’t stand me, I don’t 
know which. I’ve got some 
funny habits, you see.” 

** You have,” I said fervently. 

“Of course, I’m not always 
like this,” and he waved a 
hand round the dilapidated 
room. “As I told you I’m 
pretty well on my uppers at 
the moment. I only just about 
landed here, you know. In 
fact, I had to borrow enough 
money to bring me home from 
the coast. You heard about 
my William Tell exhibition ? ” 

“No,” said I, wondering 
what he meant. 


*Didn’t you? I thought 


everybody knew about that. 
Very disastrous! Do you know 
—well, what is it? ’’ he broke 
off suddenly, as a boy entered 


the room. 

“TIT am going down to the 
other camp, Bwana,” said the 
boy nervously. ‘‘ Which side 
shall I leave the canoe ? ” 

M. rose instantly and 
took a large notebook from his 
haversack. For a few minutes 
he studied this carefully, and 
then did a little figuring. 

“You will take,’ said he, 
with the air of a Prime Minister 
instructing his Cabinet—‘ you 
will take the canoe from the 
English side, and cross over in 
it to the Portuguese——”’ 

“But both canoes are on 
the Portuguese side now,”’ in- 
terrupted the boy, with a swift 
glance back toward the door. 

For a moment there was an 
ominous silence, while M—— 
again referred to his book. 
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“You will take the canoe 
from the English side——”’ he 
began again in a dangerous 
voice. 

“ But, Bwana,” interrupted 
the boy, stepping cautiously 
backward. 

* Blast and hell-fire!” ex- 
ploded M——, dashing his book 
to the ground, and leaping at 
the flying figure of the boy. 
*‘Damn and sink these swine. 
They mess me about until I 
don’t know where I am,” he 
cursed, as he picked up his 
book again and rapidly turned 
the pages. ‘‘ Capitao!” 

Into the breach, with com- 
mendable promptitude, shot 
John, capitao and commander- 
in-chief of the camp. 

“Now, Baas, Baas,” he re- 
proved, as he caught a first 
glance of M——’s lobster com- 
plexion. ‘‘ Now, Baas, it’s no 
good swearing ! ”’ 

For one second I sat amazed, 
and then I burst into a roar 
of delighted laughter. It was 
my first experience of a white 
man being “run” by his ser- 
vant. However, no one took 
any notice of me. 

“But, John, I’m not——” 
began M——, in a protesting 
voice. 

“Now, Baas, you sit down. 
I’ve told you before not to 
get into these tempers,” and 
his voice was softly sympa- 
thetic and his English perfect. 

“But, John——” protested 
M—— weakly, as he collapsed 
into the chair which the capitao 
pushed forward. 

“It’s these canoes, Baas. 
That book of yours is no good. 
I’ve told——”’ 
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“No good?” screamed 
M——, leaping to his feet. 
“No good? It’s you damn 
fools who are no good. I’ve 
written up that boo ~~ 

** Yes, it’s the book, Baas,”’ 
asserted John, sorrowfully. 
“Tt’s all wrong. You let me 
do the canoes. You burn that 
book.” 

‘“‘ Burn my book, blast you ! ” 
roared M——. “After I’ve 
evolved this system. I tell 
you——”’ 

‘“* Dinner’s ready, Baas,” said 
John cheerfully, as the boys 
came in with the first of the 
dinner. ‘‘I will go and arrange 
the canoes.” 

‘** You can go and hang your- 
self, curse you!” shouted 
M—— viciously, determined 
apparently to have the last 
word. 

For some little time after- 
wards M—— continued to walk 
the floor and curse the whole 
of the native creation with 
commendable impartiality, and 
for the first time in my life I 
began to realise what twenty 
years of bush life can do for a 
man’s mind. 

‘“‘What’s the point, exactly, 
about the canoe business?” I 
asked, as soon as he had quiet- 
ened down to normal. 

“Don’t talk about it,’ he 
begged. ‘‘ The whole thing is 
a shocking mess-up. You see, 
I’m a systematic sort of man. 
I like to know where everything 
is at any given moment. I’ve 
got another camp down the 
river, and I’ve got a canoe on 
each side, so that whichever 
side I happen to be on, I 
can always get across to the 
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other. As a matter of fact, I 
never can! That’s the trouble. 
I keep check on the canoes in 
my book, and the fool boys go 
and play draughts with ‘em 
down the river. It’s sickening ! 
I’ve never been right once. 
And I’ve got a splendid system. 
Damn the fools ! ” 

“Tt certainly does sound a 
bit harassing. It puts me in 
mind of the man across the 
pond who wanted to get fifty- 
eleven things over and finish 
on the right side.” 

“IT know,” burst out M——, 
‘“‘and I lay awake at night 
working out that very problem. 
You see, it really wants three 
canoes, but I evolved a system 
whereby you can do it with 
two, and always have one 
on each side; but, as I say, 
the damn fool boys,’ and he 
sighed heavily. 

‘* Well, for my part,” I said, 
*‘T’d rather have a half-dozen 
of ’em down there than wrestle 
with the system,” and we rose 
to attack the spur-winged goose. 

Thereafter ensued a prolonged 
silence while we satisfied the 
inner man. 

‘Best meal I’ve had for a 
long time,” sighed M—— as he 
leant back in his chair. “I 
was going to tell you about my 
William Tell stunt, wasn’t I, 
when that silly ass-boy in- 
terrupted us? I was going to 
ask you if you knew Taylor 
on the Tobacco Com- 
pany’s place outside ——.” 

“T don’t know him,” I said, 
** but I’ve heard of him.” 

“You have? Anyway, it 
doesn’t matter much, really. 
Well, a year ago last August I 
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went down to K—— to sell 
some ivory. A nice little lot 
I had, somewhere about three 
hundred pounds’ worth, and on 
the way down I stopped at Tay- 
lor’s place for a night or two. 
He’d just stocked up with six 
months’ liquid nourishment, so 
that I couldn’t have timed my 
arrival at a more opportune mo- 
ment. It didn’t take us very 
long to get down to it, and the 
other fellows on the estate came 
in too, so that the going was 
fast and furious. We sat up 
all night playing poker, and 
yarning until all was blue. 
It was a hectic few days! 
You know the idea—bottle 
of breakfast and two bottles 
of lunch ? 

“It was at lunch on the 
third day that the talk turned 
on shooting. I had a con- 


siderable reputation as a marks- 


man in those days, and they 
egged me on to give them a 
turn. I didn’t want to. I 
knew I couldn’t do myself 
justice and I didn’t want to 
look a fool, so I refused. 
Unfortunately my tracker, who 
was sitting on the verandah, 
got the hang of the talk and 
came sidling up to me. 

** “You shoot the box, Baas,’ 
he wheedled. 

“* Hello! What’s that?’ 
asked Taylor, up in the air in 
@ moment. 

*** Baas shoot box off my 
head,’ explained the boy. ‘Give 
me rupee afterwards,’ he added 
with a grin. 

“That was enough. Nothing 
would do but I must show 
them the trick. I stood out for 
a long while, but the end was 
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obvious. I knew I should have 
to give in. They made it a 
personal business, you _ see, 
and I couldn’t do other than 
agree. 

“* All right,’ I said at last. 
‘Bring me the rifle.’ And the 
tracker brought me an old 
Japanese rifle that I had often 
used before for the same trick. 

“Tt was an accurate little 
thing, and I was a dead shot 
with it. Twenty yards was 
the agreed distance, and we 
paced them out very carefully 
along the verandah. 

““* Now, where’s the box?’ 
I asked, and Taylor, after 
some considerable search, came 
out with an old 2-lb. chocolate 
box. 

“It was a bigger box than 
I had used before, but that 
was all to the good, of course, 
and telling the tracker to get 
ready, I went to my mark. 
Presently he stood facing me, 
with the box balanced on the 
top of his head, and levelling 
the rifle I took aim and fired. 

** «Missed, Baas!’ roared the 
boy, highly delighted, for by 
the rules of the game he got 
one rupee for every shot fired. 

“Taking no notice of the 
jeers of Taylor and Co., I 
settled my glasses tighter on 
my nose and again took aim— 
and fired. To my horror the 
boy collapsed. For an instant 
I stood rooted to the spot, and 
then dashing forward, I picked 
him up in my arms. ‘There 
was a tiny round hole through 
the centre of his forehead—he 
was stone dead ! 

“** Good God !’ I cried, ‘I’ve 
killed him!’ And the other 
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fellows, very white-faced and 
silent, gathered round us. 

“For a long time we were 
dazed. I could only stand and 
stare at the dead boy. One 
minute, a joke. The next— 
tragedy. 

“* What on earth shall we 
do now?’ asked Taylor in an 
awe-struck voice, and no one 
could suggest anything. For 
more than an hour it seemed, 
though I don’t suppose it was 
more than a minute really, we 
stood literally transfixed, and 
then I went back into the room. 
The other fellows soon fol- 
lowed, and as soon as the shock 
had worn off we discussed the 
situation in all its phases. 

“IT knew the Governor of 
that district, and I was all in 
favour of going down to the 
Boma straightaway and set- 
tling the thing then and there, 
but the others wouldn’t hear 
of it. They had the idea 
that once the authorities got 
hold of me they would clap 
me into jail, and there I should 
rot till doomsday. In the end 
we decided to write an account 
of the disaster and send it in 
to the Governor, while I sat 
tight where I was until his 
attitude towards us was quite 
clear. 

“Once settled, we got busy. 
Taylor speaks the lingo, and 
he wrote the letter. It was a 
lengthy screed, but it certainly 
made the position absolutely 
clear, including all the cir- 
cumstances that had led up to 
the business, right down to 
the way they had egged me 
on. Everything would have 
been quite all right, and I 
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believe the affair would have 
been settled on the spot, ex- 
cepting for one thing, and one 
that had nothing at all to do 
with the case—the Governor’s 
hatred of Taylor. It appears 
that they had always been at 
loggerheads, and in every single 
dispute between them Taylor 
had always come out best. 
Here, then, was a chance at 
Taylor, and the Governor seized 
upon it with avidity. Nothing 
would do but that the case must 
be officially tried before him, 
and one day, a week after- 
wards, we all set off for the 
Boma. 

‘** Right from the opening of 
the case it was at once obvious 
what he was after. The—vwell, 
I suppose you can call it 
murder—did not interest the 
Governor in the very least. All 
he wanted was to implicate 
Taylor in the affair, and this 
he tried to do by bringing it in 
that I was intoxicated, and 
had been led into the job by 
Taylor. Taylor was the moving 
spirit in the affair. It was in 
Taylor’s house that it hap- 
pened, and Taylor was re- 
sponsible; therefore Taylor 
must be arrested. It was no 
use arguing. Nothing would 
turn him from his purpose, and 
Taylor was arrested. Well, of 
course, that put me in a nasty 
position, and the only way out 
was to send a message to the 
High Court, at the coast, ex- 
plaining the details and asking 
for Taylor’s release. We did 


that the same night, sent off 
four trusty boys with the letter, 
and sat ourselves down to wait 
the month that must elapse 
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before we could hope for a 
reply. 

‘““That month was a painful 
one for everybody concerned. 
Taylor took the thing very 
hardly, and never lost a chance 
of telling the Governor what 
would happen to him when he, 
Taylor, got out again. For 
two pins I believe the Governor 
would have put him in the 
native jail—in fact, I’m sure 
he would, but that we people 
had to be reckoned with, and 
we made a point of seeing the 
lad every day. It was rather 
over the month before we heard 
anything from the coast, and 
then it was to the effect that 
I was to give myself up to 
arrest and that Taylor was to 
be freed. 

** Never will I forget Taylor’s 
joy when we told him the 
decision. The Governor, of 
course, had had an official 


copy of the correspondence, so 
that it was useless to try to 


hedge. Taylor had to be re- 
leased—and released he was, 
that very day. What he told 
the Governor would have made 
a complete treatise on the art 
of cursing. I’ve never heard 
anything like it for sheer point 
and corrosiveness, but the Por- 
tuguese remained entirely un- 
moved. Finally, Taylor got 
on to the question of damages, 
and when he spoke of thou- 
sands, and quoted half a dozen 
(purely imaginary) cases where 
the British Government had 
exacted the most awful penal- 
ties from foreign Powers for 
maltreating Britishers, the Gov- 
ernor at length began to show 
signs of wind-up. He was not 
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a pleasant sight, and in the 
end we all walked back to the 
plantation in high feather, 
leaving the Governor in such 
a state of uncertainty that he 
even forgot to make certain of 
me, his new prisoner ! 

“That night we discussed 
what I should do. They were 
all in favour of my bolting, 
but I looxed at it in the light 
of my future peace. You see 
I’ve got to make my living in 
this country, and it’s no use 
being at loggerheads with the 
powers that be. That doesn’t 
work, as you may know, so I 
decided to trek through to the 
coast and fight the matter out. 
I knew they couldn’t do much 
tome. Ifit had been a hanging 
matter I should certainly have 
bolted like a long-dog, but I 
guessed they would only fine 
me, and I had enough ivory 
to meet anything reasonable 
in that direction. 

“*Don’t take your ivory,’ 
advised Taylor, when I an- 
nounced my decision. ‘ Leave 
that with me and I will sell 
it for you. You take £15 
and start off. Believe me, I 
understand these people better 
than you do. If you have 
three hundred with you, your 
fine will be three hundred— 
neither more nor less. If you’ve 
got twenty-five the same re- 
mark applies. The punishment, 
in Portuguese law, always ex- 
actly fits the possessions of the 
prisoner. I’ve had some. I 
know !’ 

“In the end I allowed my- 
self to be persuaded, and with 
£75 in English money, set off 
on the month’s safari to the 
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coast. It was pretty heavy 
going and I took nearly six 
weeks over the trip. I had 
malaria and dysentery on the 
way and 9: ved at —— more 
dead than alive. Going straight 
to the Gu :orncr’s house, I 
introduced myself, and he en- 
tertained me to tea, after which 
a policeman led me to my 
lodgings. First of all, I went 
to the prison to fulfil the 
usual formalities, and before I 
knew what had happened I 
was banged into a cell and the 
door closed and bolted. I’m 
not an imaginative man, at 
least I don’t think so, but 
when that door closed, and I 
woke up to the fact that I 
was a prisoner in that jail, 
my blood went absolutely cold. 
Do you know the jail at —— ? ”’ 

“T’ve seen it from the har- 
bour,” I replied. 

‘* Never been inside ? ” 

ia4 No.”’ 

“Then take my advice and 
don’t. You’ve heard of its 
reputation ? ” 

“I’ve heard that it is a 
sort of Belle-isle-Bastille-Monte- 
Christo kind of place—if that’s 
what you mean.” 

“Yes, that’s it. They say 
there are men in there who 
have been in for forty and 
fifty years. Dungeons, you 
know, and rotten food. They 
Say there are any number of 
foreigners in there of whom no 
word is ever heard. They go 
in, and in time they die. What 
happens in the interim only 
Heaven and the authorities 
know. How true it all is, I 
don’t know, but I tell you 
that the idea of rotting away 
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in that place properly scared 
me stiff. 

**T thought of a lot of things 
that night while I lay on the 
hard wood bed, and among 
others, I determined to be a tee- 
totaler for the rest of my life. 
It’s surprising how repentant 
you can be when you're pro- 
perly frightened! It was an 
awful night, but somehow or 
other it wore through, and 
soon the first signs of breaking 
day showed against my barred 
window high up in the roof. 
Faintly to my ears came the 
crash of the waves against the 
rocks, and to my nostrils came 
the fresh smell of the sea. It 
was maddening, to me, who 
have lived all my life out-of- 
doors, to be caged like a wild 
beast in four whitewashed walls 
within sound and smell of the 
sea, and yet not be able to see 
it ! 

‘“ With seven o’clock came 
my jailer, and to him I made 
an impassioned appeal for writ- 
ing-paper anda pen. He didn’t 
understand much of my speech, 
but the sight of a ten-shilling 
note worked wonders, and he 
soon returned with the writing 
implements. I spent an hour or 
two composing my appeal to 
the Governor, and another note 
ensured its instant delivery. I 
don’t know how I lived through 
the hours between the despatch 
of my appeal and four o’clock 
in the afternoon, when his 
reply was brought in. Leaping 
to my feet, I snatched it from 
the jailer’s hand, and tearing 
it open, found it was written 
in Portuguese. I cursed and 
raved until, with a smile, an- 
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other official entered the cell, 
and taking the letter from me 
read it aloud and then gave 
me the gist of it. It was to 
the effect that I could live 
out in the town, if I were in a 
position to keep myself, until 
such time as the Governor was 
ready to hear the case. 

“What news! I jumped for 
joy and then and there rushed 
from the cell, nor would I stop 
to argue the formalities, but, 
brandishing my letter, ran down 
the corridor to the jail office, 
where I was pulled up short 
by the guard and taken before 
the Governor of the prison. 
The Portuguese are really a 
most amazing people. I might 
have been an ambassador from 
the way he treated me. You 
can’t imagine the quiet cour- 
tesy of that fellow. He gave 
me a drink of wine, and ex- 


pressed his pleasure at my 
release ; gave me breakfast at 
his own place, and facilities for a 
bath and change. Finally, Iwas 
marched off to see the Governor 


again. Here, too, everybody 
was most courteous. The Gov- 
ernor expressed his sorrow that 
I had had to spend a night in 
jail, but pointed out that the 
law required it. ‘From now 
on, until I have time to hear 
your case, you can consider 
yourself a free man, but, of 
course, you must not leave the 
town,’ he said. 

“ T agreed to that with gusto, 
and proceeded to rake the town 
with a tooth-comb in search 
of lodgings. Just when I was 
beginning to despair, I ran 
across a Portuguese storekeeper 
and his wife, who offered to 
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give me board and lodgings for 
£8 English per month. I would 
have preferred to live by myself, 
of course, but as that seemed 
next to impossible, I closed, 
very promptly, with their very 
reasonable offer. 

“** How long does the sejior 
expect to be here ? ’ asked the 
good lady, as she disposed of 
my kit about the room. 

*** Not more than a week or 
two at the latest,’ I said confi- 
dently. 

“*Sefior!’ she exclaimed, 
dropping my bag with a crash, 
and throwing up her hands in 
consternation. ‘Sefior! I am 
afraid you do not know the 
law of this country—well.’ 

““* How do you mean?’ I 
muttered nervously, as her hus- 
band entered the room. 

“Taking no notice of my 
question she turned to the new- 
comer and started a_ brisk 
conversation with him. From 
time to time he looked at me 
pityingly, and finally burst into 
a roar of laughter. 

“*<*Sefior,’ said he at last, 
when he had got himself under 
some sort of control, ‘this 
is truly funny! Two weeks, 
you said. I am afraid, sefior, 
that you will be exceedingly 
lucky if you get away within 
the year.’ 

‘““* Within the year?’ I re- 
peated slowly, doubting if I 
had caught the word aright. 

“‘* Within the year, seiior,’ 
he said emphatically. ‘Our 
court moves but little faster 
than the snail. No! I think 
every bit of a year.’ 

“ * Good Lord ! ’ I ejaculated, 
wondering how I was going to 
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live for a year on what I had. 
£75 does not go far, even in a 
town the size of ——. 

“Later on in the evening I 
found myself wondering still 
more, for it brought me an 
invitation to dine with the 
Governor of the prison. There 
seemed nothing to do but 
accept, so accept I did, and in 
one plunge entered into the 
social life of ——. By the end 
of the month I had written 
and despatched a frantic letter 
to Taylor to sell all my ivory 
and send the money down to 
me immediately. Furthermore, 
I saw the Governor, and begged 
him to bring the case to a head 
and let me go back to my 
camp. 

“*But to-morrow,  sefior,’ 
he replied, with a wide spread 
of his hands. ‘Why hurry ? 
—— is a very pleasant place 
in which to rest a while. You 
are having a pleasant stay ? 
Yes ?’” 

““* A splendid enough time,’ 
I agreed, ‘ but funds, sefior !— 
they are running low and I 
cannot get to hear from my 
source of supply.’ 

“* Stabon! why worry ? 
Everything will come all right. 
Money ? What matters 
money? But you Anglezi! 
Ah! unless you have thousands 
you are never satisfied. For 
me—just a quiet living,’ he 
purred softly. ‘ A little work— 
a little siesta; to enjoy life, 
Sefior, that is my object,’ and 
he sat back and stroked his 
bulging waistcoat with graceful 
complacency. 

“TI interviewed him several 
times after that, but good 
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heavens! man, you might as 
well have tried to shift the 
rock of ages! 

“*T haven’t the papers of 
your case yet, sejfior,’ he told 
me once, when I approached 
him on the matter. ‘But all 
in good time, sefior, all in good 
time,’ he added, comfortingly. 

*** But I’ve been here three 
months already,’ I burst out, 
angrily. 

*** Three months,’ he mused 
lazily. ‘Three leetle months, 
as you say. What is three 
months, sefior? I stay here 
three, seven, ten years. What 
matter? It is life, sefior. 
But three months—three leetle 
months. Pouf! It is gone— 
so,’ and he spread his fat hands 
airily ! 

“At the end of the fifth 
month I simply gave the busi- 
ness best and sat down toit. It 
was utterly useless worrying 
any further. I was quite com- 
fortable in my new quarters, 
and I really found the Por- 
tuguese jolly good friends— 
some of ’em, anyhow. I dined 
somewhere every night, and 
as though they understood my 
rather straitened circumstances, 
they one and all refused to 
accept my hospitality in return. 
Towards the end of the six 
months I was driven to arrang- 
ing a loan from an Indian 
trader in the bazaar. To him 
I mortgaged my unshot ivory, 
and guaranteed to pay him 
within four months of returning 
to my camp. He seemed per- 
fectly satisfied with this ex- 
traordinarily vague security, 
and I left the bazaar £100 to 
the good. With this I paid off 
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my debts and started a clean 
sheet. By this time the hot 
weather was rapidly approach- 
ing, and whether it was the 
passing of spring or what, I 
don’t know, but I went and 
completely wrecked everything 
by falling in love! Don’t 
laugh,’”’ he added sharply, as I 
smiled at this bit. 

“You see,” he went on, 
‘““where I lived they had a 
daughter. I’m no lady’s man, 
as you can see, but there was 
something most awfully attrac- 
tive about the little girl, and— 
oh! I don’t know, it’s rather 
exciting making love in a lan- 
guage that you only half under- 
stand. It was all very pleasant 
until her father, who appa- 
rently quite approved of the 
affair, tried to rope me in to 
serve in the shop! I wouldn’t 
have minded so much had he 
needed my activities in the 


bottle department—did I tell 
you that we sold wines and so 
on? Well, we did, anyway— 
but he seemed to fancy me in 


the dry goods. Slipping yards 
of muslin off a big roll and 
slicing bacon and so on. Love’s 
all right in its way, but when it 
comes to handing tins of sar- 
dines over the counter to fat 
donnas and slim signorinas, I 
draw the line! 

“In desperation I went to 
the Governor again and ex- 
plained the situation in all its 
delicacy. He was not particu- 
larly impressed, and gave vent 
to the solecism that love could 
not be stayed once it entered 
the heart. He seemed to invite 
discussion upon the subject, 
but I pointed out, very briefly, 
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that I was not the man to 
philander among the salmon 
tins in love’s name, or yet to 
snatch kisses behind the butter 
tubs. It was not my forte, I 
told him, which drew from him 
quite a minor harangue upon 
the hardness of northern hearts, 
plus a short monologue upon 
the clinging virtues of Portu- 
guese women. By this time I 
understood something of what 
Moses must have endured when 
Pharaoh persisted in that hard- 
ening process. On the one 
hand was the girl; on the 
other hand was her father; 
on the third hand, the Gover- 
nor; and on the fourth—the 
Indian trader who had stopped 
supplies! That was a cruel 
blow and totally unexpected. 
How I got through the tenth 
month I still can’t imagine, 
and then, to crown the dis- 
aster, the Governor tried my 
case. 

‘*He sent for me early one 
morning, and his face when I 
arrived there was stern and 
portentous. I had _ horrible 
visions of that jail, for I had 
not a cent with which to pay 
the fine. There was no one 
in the court but the Governor 
and myself and a few clerks 
until, hearing a slight noise 
behind me, I turned to see my 
would-be father-in-law, com- 
plete with wife and daughter, 
entering the back benches. 
Much as he loved his store, the 
old fellow had summarily closed 
down in order to come to the 
court and lend me his moral 
Support. I was nearer getting 
engaged at that moment than 
I have ever been in my life, 
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or ever shall again. It affected 
me strongly, that simple act of 
thoughtfulness ; but more was 
to come. 

*‘ After a long preamble, in 
the course of which he damned 
every institution known to 
man; referred scathingly to 
the disgusting, wine-bibbing, 
elephant poachers who had been 
the terror of the countryside 
since the days of Vasco da 
Gama—and perhaps long before 
for all he knew; of the hounds 
who stole a maiden’s love and 
then rode away; of the proud 
northern races who considered 
it an indignity to hand out 
tinned food over the counter, 
the Governor turned to me 
with the perspiration streaming 
off his face. 

“You stand accused of a 
heinous crime,’ he shouted. 
‘Never in all my long official 
life have I ever heard of such 
a dastardly deed, such a crime 
against the poor deluded native 
under our rule. It is my inten- 
tion to stop the ravages of 
these swaggering white men, 
these drunken orgies, and stop 
them I will, How much money 
have you got?’ he roared 
suddenly. 

“* * Nothing,’ I breathed, ex- 
pecting nothing less than an 
-avalanche of abuse and ten 
years in the bastille. 

““«Mhen you are fined £5. 
Sacré nom, yes! £5 English, 
and you shall come up for 
judgment within the twelve- 
month. You hear me?’ 

“*T hear,’ said I breath- 
lessly, wondering where on earth 
I was going to collect the £5. 

*“* Pay the money into the 
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court, and go!’ he ordered 
sternly, and a moment later 
rose from his chair. 

“For an instant he frowned 
upon the court at large. The 
clerks trembled and buried their 
heads in their books. I felt 
myself wilting, so fierce was 
his look, and then he dragged 
out a large handkerchief and 
mopped his face vigorously. 

““* Phew!’ he remarked to 
me. ‘It’s a hot day, isn’t 
it?’ 

“The change from the judge 
to the man was instantaneous, 
and little short of marvellous. 
Once again I saw the short, 
pleasantly stout man I had 
known so intimately for the 
last ten months. For an appre- 
ciable time I could not get the 
hang of the thing, and then he 
beckoned me across the court. 

““ « Trying work—judging,’ he 
said with a grin, and at that 
moment my would-be father-in- 
law stepped up to us. 

** * 1 will pay this £5, sefior ? ’ 
he said. And as I would have 
protested—‘ It is nothing. We 
must help each other,’ he added 
sturdily. 

“TI often think some of the 
blood of the old Hidalgos must 
have run very strongly in that 
old fellow’s veins, for pay he 
did, and not only that, but he 
refused to take anything for 
my last month’s board. 

*“* * By-and-by,’ he said, care- 
lessly, when I offered him the 
money before I left. ‘Pay me 
later on. Any time will do. 
When you come back, perhaps, 
yes ?’ 

**T could feel the eyes of the 
little girl on me as I turned to 
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deliver the final blow. Putting 
my hand on his shoulder, for 
I had a very genuine regard 
for him, I looked him sorrow- 
fully in the face. 

***T shall never come back, 
sefior,’ I told him. ‘I am a 
wanderer—living here to-day, 
there to-morrow. You must 
not reckon on me.’ 

*** But—still, one day, per- 
haps, yes ? ’ he insisted. 

** * Never, sefior,’ I told him. 
‘It is impossible !’ ” 


For a long while M—— sat 
silent as he finished his story. 
From outside came the chant- 
ing of my cook as he prepared 
breakfast for the morrow. I 
glanced through the bamboo 
slats to where a vivid silver 
crescent of moon hung low 
over the river, and wondered 
at the power of the bush to 
attract a man of M——’s age 
from the fleshpots of the coast. 

“Then the case isn’t really 
finished yet ? ” I asked. 

““Well—no! I’m supposed 
to be called up for sentence 
some time this year, but, of 
course, I’ll never hear any- 
thing more about it. It’s seven 
hundred miles to —— from 
here, you know.” 

‘* You were lucky to get off 
with a fine of that calibre,” I 
remarked. 

“It wasn’t only the fine, you 
know. The whole thing cost 
me nearly £300 one way and 
another. It’s broken me, com- 
pletely, for the moment. It 
was a depressing affair alto- 
gether. Put years on me,” he 


said, rising to his feet. ‘‘ Have 
a nip of ‘ Cure-all’ before you 
turn in ? ” 

“No thanks,” I laughed, as 
he measured himself a double 
tot. 

“Good stuff this,’ he said, 
smacking his lips. “‘I bought 
it from the store, cheap ! ”’ 

That night, as I lay in bed 
thinking over his queer story, 
I heard a step in my room. 
Glancing round, I saw M. 
in his pyjamas, a hurricane 
lamp swinging in his hand. 

“Want anything ? ’ I asked 
sleepily. 

“T’m sorry to disturb you, 
but I wondered if you’d got 
any calomel ? ” 

“Yes. There’s some in that 
medicine chest,’ I told him, 
pointing to where a black box 
lay on the table. ‘“‘ Are you 
feeling rotten ? ” 

“No, but I just thought I’d 
take five grains,” and he opened 
the bottle and swallowed a 
tablet. ‘‘ Hullo! What’s this 
stuff ? ” 

“‘ Chlorodyne,”’ said I, glanc- 
ing at the bottle in his hand. 

“Good stuff, chlorodyne. 
[I'll have a tot, if you don’t 
mind. It'll counteract the 
calomel ! ” 

“There are some opium pills 
and a tiny packet of arsenic 
underneath the tray,” said I 
facetiously. ‘‘ Try those,’’ and 
with a yawn I turned over and 
left that queer character—that 
one-time captain in a crack 
Lancer regiment—that victim 
of the infernal lure of Africa— 
to poison himself at leisure. 
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SOME CONDITIONS OF GOOD TALK. 


BY J. B. PRIESTLEY. 


WHEN Dr Johnson heard 
that the Fellows of some Oxford 
colleges had excluded the stu- 
dents from their Common 
Rooms, he declared: ‘‘ They 
are in the right, Sir; there 
can be no real conversation, 
no fair exertion of mind 
amongst them, if the young 
men are by; for a man who 
has a character does not choose 
to stake it in their presence.” 
Here, it seems to me, Johnson 
was both right and wrong. 
He was right in holding that 
the difference in status between 
the Fellows and the students 
was a barrier in the way of 
real conversation. He was 
wrong in supposing, as he 


always did suppose, that real 
conversation is @ contest, a 
duel rather than a duet, an 
affair in which a man has to 


stake his character. Good talk 
may include an _ occasional 
gladiatorial combat of the kind 
Johnson loved, but to imagine 
it is composed of nothing else 
is to mistake its nature. If 
there is to be nothing but 
heated debate, talking for vic- 
tory on all sides, no doubt 
some good things will be struck 
out, the wit will be given a 
cutting edge, and the old fight- 
ing animal in us will gleefully 
be up and smiling, but we 
Shall never come near the fine 
flower of talk. The persons 
engaged in it will contract, 


for purposes of defence and 
offence, and not expand, and 
a natural expansion of the 
mind, a blossoming of per- 
sonalities in communication, is 
of the very essence of talk. 
Seeing himself talking for vic- 
tory, a man will shut off one- 
half his mind, the very part 
he should express, that which 
contains so many secret hopes 
and fears, so many wistful 
guesses at truth, so many odd 
fancies, for fear of suffering 
defeat in these mysterious bor- 
derlands, of being ambushed 
on one of its strange roads. 
He will keep to the plain day- 
light and dogmatic half, as 
Johnson did, and thereby struck 
down so many antagonists, 
though we have glimpses of 
that other half of his mind, 
shadowy with fear and pity 
and melancholy shapes, and 
cannot but regret that his view 
of talk led him to say farewell 
to it in company. [If con- 
versation is to be nothing but 
contest, then whether “the 
young men are by ” or not, a 
man will not risk much where 
there is not only a lack of 
sympathy but a plain antagon- 
ism, whereas in real talk, if it 
is to mean anything, all should 
be risked. 

No, Johnson’s reason was 
wrong ; but his statement, that 
the mixed assembly of tutors 
and taught was no place for 
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real conversation, was nothing 
less than the truth. Genuine 
talk demands a rough equality 
between the persons engaged 
in it. Any marked difference 
immediately does away with 
the natural easy flow of dis- 
course. Not only is the in- 
ferior less than himself, some- 
thing of a nodding smiling 
image, but so is the superior, 
who is also compelled to put 
by his natural self and to act 
a part; so that no unfolding 
of minds, no budding and 
blossoming of personalities, is 
possible. That which takes 
the place of talk may be very 
valuable indeed, as we may see 
from the exchanges between 
Johnson and Boswell, a notably 
unequal pair; but here it is the 
vain little Boswell the man 
and the crafty Boswell the 
biographical artist who are 


being satisfied, and not Boswell 
the talker, who has to wait 
until Johnson is out of the 


way. Whether we act the 
inferior or the superior, the 
aged mentor or the young 
pupil, the condescending chief 
or the earnest assistant, we 
are still playing a part, one of 
our innumerable parts, and 
there can be no talk unless 
we are able to shed our dis- 
guises, our clothes of necessity 
and custom, and to allow our 
minds to sport naked on the 
shores of Truth. And of these 
unequal exchanges, the com- 
monest is that between the 
aged and their juniors. That 
it is good for us to be in the 
company of the old, as Steven- 
son affirmed in his essay, there 
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can be no doubt. There we 
get both entertainment and 
discipline in conversation, but 
what we do not get is that 
genuine exercise which is talk. 
To be completely ourselves with 
the aged, to annul the years 
between us with a grin, would 
be merely an impertinence, 
and out of that there will come 
no talk. There is nothing for 
it but to put forward a figure 
representing us in the con- 
versation ; and while we retire 
to the back of our minds, there 
to take what sustenance we 
can out of the matter, part 
amused, part pitiful, this figure 
can offer wide eyes and ears 
to the familiar anecdotes, and 
gravely salute, in passing, 
notions that we have pelted 
for years. Being myself still 
young, as the almost inhuman 
solemnity of this essay would 
suggest, I cannot speak for the 
old and their part in the con- 
versation, but I do not doubt 
that it is equally unnatural, that 
they too retire to be part 
amused, part pitiful. Talk 
cannot be born of such a 
mingling of histrionics and self- 
communion. 

Stevenson himself, who would 
elbow us into the company of 
the old, only proves our point 
when he remarks: ‘‘ The old 
appear in conversation in two 
characters : the critically silent 
and the garrulous anecdotic.” 
Here, it is plain, there can be 
no gay and swelling exchanges, 
no mutual enfranchising. That 
critical silence of theirs must 
clearly turn us into monologists 
(for someone must say some- 
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thing), and not even easy and 
expansive monologists, with our 
vanity, plumed and_ be-rib- 
boned, screeching at the gates 
of decency and finally let loose 
in its startled highways, but 
narrowed, apologetic, wary- 
eyed monologists, laying every 
shoddy sentence on the counter 
with a tremulous glance at a 
hoary lifted eyebrow that might 
fall at any moment and send 
us scurrying. The alternative, 
the old who appear as the 
garrulous anecdotic, brings us 
no nearer genuine talk. It 
merely transforms us into an 
audience, assisting, no doubt, 
at a delightful entertainment, 
but still an audience, with no 
part but to gape and grin and 
clap our hands. So long as 
we do that, our minds may be 
sunning themselves on_ the 


beach at Tahiti, and it will 


not make a pin’s difference. 
We may possibly prefer an 
entertainment of this kind to 
the more vigorous and fruitful 
diversion of talk; but the 
two things must not be con- 
fused. Actually a wise man 
(though he will not reject the 
anecdotes) will not give them 
the preference, for even if 
good talk were no more valu- 
able (and it is), it is certainly 
less common, and therefore 
should be accepted whenever 
it is offered. And as the 
anecdotic has been the ruin 
of many who might otherwise 
have been good talkers, men 
with no weight of years and 
pressure of memories to excuse 
them, this manner deserves a 
word to itself. 
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Anecdotes are the condi- 
ments in talk. It can do 
without them, just as your 
summer breakfast-table with 
its assembled fruits, cereals 
and cream, brown bread, and 
honey needs no help from the 
cruet. The intimate exchanges, 
the earnest me-and-you, of 
lovers and newly discovered 
friends can go forward with- 
out any assistance from anec- 
dote. Talk of this kind, in 
which the mind and heart are 
eagerly opened, does not need 
to be salted. But the most 
general forms of talk are apt 
to be either flat or rather grim 
without some seasoning of anec- 
dote. The stories themselves 
should be welcome for their 
own sake, should be good 
enough to stand by themselves 
if necessary, but at the same 
time they should be illustra- 
tive, apt, and pointed, coming 
in easily to carry the talk 
onward. They must not be 
dragged in by the scruff of 
the neck, and be allowed to 
divert the whole course of the 
conversation. Above all, ex- 
cept in moments of social 
crisis, when it is better to send 
an ornament crashing into the 
fireplace than to submit a 
moment longer to the awful 
silence, we must avoid the 
deliberate comic story, reminis- 
cent of gentlemen who enter- 
tain at the piano, the set piece 
in anecdote. Even when you 
are faced with a crisis and it 
is evident that something must 
be done, it is as well to con- 
sider whether it would not be 
better to tip the coal-scuttle 
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on to the Persian rug or to 
knock over a rose-bowl or 
two rather than to inflict upon 
the company your ten minutes’ 
misery of the Irishman who 
lost his way, or the Jew who 
went to the theatre. One set 
piece andi—unless the company 
is unusually strong-minded— 
all chances of real talk are lost 
for the night, which is now 
dedicated to vaudeville. 

Not a few men who have 
reputations as good talkers are 
not really talkers at all. They 
are merely raconteurs, first 
cousins to professional enter- 
tainers. Their conversation is 
nothing but a string of anec- 
dotes, and however good such 
anecdotes may be, they cannot 
transform patter into talk and 
a mere audience into intimate 
and self-revealing companions. 
Many diplomats, legal men, 
doctors, and journalists are 
subject to this conversational 
vice of anecdote-mongering, and 
though they may be the best 
fellows in the world, witty, 
agreeable, fathoms deep in rich 
experience, they offer us only 
the shadow of talk. The very 
wealth of their experience 
tempts them to pile instance 
upon instance until the idea 
itself, the thing to be proved, 
is lost and totally forgotten. 
There is, indeed, every excuse 
for such professional men falling 
into anecdotage. Not only is 
their experience wider than 
most, but it is apt to be of a 
different kind. Their duties 
have taken them behind the 
scenes in this life, where you 
and I have never set foot; 
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and while their professional 
etiquette keeps them silent for 
some time, a thousand secrets 
hidden behind their bland faces, 
they cannot be silent for ever, 
and must unbosom themselves 
to some one. Our very inno- 
cence and ignorance cries, Open 
Sesame! to them, and, u- 
buttoned and at ease, with a 
clear fire and some tobacco 
and a delightful off-duty feeling, 
a gaping innocent at their 
side, small wonder that they 
should overwhelm us_ with 
stories. Up come the trawling- 
nets from the vast sea of 
memory, and our decks are 
heaped with all manner of 
strange fish. We thought that 
such a one did so-and-so, did 
we, that it was always the 
habit of gentlemen to do this 
and ladies to do that. Well, 
then, we are precious inno- 
cents, bless us, who know 
nothing{of the world, and they 
will show us what sort of a 
world this is—and so the anec- 
dotes come pouring out. 

My own acquaintance among 
these gentlemen has _ been 
chiefly among the journalists, 
than whom it would be hard 
to find better company. When 
I remember the drinks I have 
had that I did not want (par- 
ticularly when I have gone on 
mechanically drinking aperatifs 
until the lunch hour for which 
I have been preparing has 
passed unnoticed and faded 
away), the appointments I 
have been compelled to miss, 
the work I have left undone, 
all under the spell of thei 
talk, I would be a lying 
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churl to deny its enchantments. 
With what gusto, while pipes 
were filled and smoked away 
and filled again, and the little 
shining fleet of glasses made 
innumerable journeys from the 
bar to the table, these adven- 
turers of Fleet Street, now free 
to tell the truth, to bring out 
so many forbidden epigrams, 
‘ passed from one public name 
to another, from one great 
event to the next, rending 
and consuming with a few 
bright words and a pointed 
pipe so many drab tissues of 
lies that they themselves (or 
at least the more unfortunate 
of them) had once been com- 
pelled to weave. One has no 
need to be a mere moonstruck 
provincial, as I once was, and 
am yet at heart, to be en- 
chanted in such company. Yet 
reflecting on the talk of many 
of them, their string of reveal- 
ing anecdotes, delivered half- 
bitterly, half- humorously, I 
realise now that it was far 
from being the best kind of 
talk, and, indeed, it is often 
perilous stuff for youth to 
handle. It is the expression 
of a false attitude towards 
things. The newspaper man 
ers in imagining that his 
behind-the-scenes information, 
his acquaintance with the real 
reason why the ministry came 
fo an end, why Smith left 
the country and Miss Jones 
retired from the stage, is a 
real knowledge of life. It is 
merely a knowledge of the 
truths that newspapers sup- 
press, of the life they repre- 
sent and misrepresent, and it 
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is very little closer to the 
reality of things than the mental 
picture of the world made by 
the butcher or the baker. By 
its very nature, being the re- 
verse side of the medal, a 
“showing up,” it offers oppor- 
tunities for cheap cynicism, and 
is very young-mannish at heart. 
Indeed, there is in many of 
these fellows an ambitious boy, 
who, as time has flown, has 
been compelled to rid himself 
of his ambitions but has re- 
mained a boy, consoling him- 
self by startling the innocents, 
by reporting vividly but a 
trifle bitterly on a world that 
is not the world he once moved 
in, nor, as he must sometimes 
suspect in his heart, the real 
world at all. Unknowingly 
they make their listeners pay 
for the sonnets and novels 
and plays they meant to write, 
but somehow have never found 
time and energy even to begin. 

Stevenson in his essay, while 
complimenting women, or at 
least the best of them, on the 
quality of their conversation, 
suggests that there can be no 
real talk between the sexes. 
“The desire to please,” he 
remarks, “‘to shine with a 
certain softness of lustre and 
to draw a fascinating picture 
of oneself, banishes from con- 
versation all that is sterling 
and most of what is humorous. 
As soon as a strong current 
of mutual admiration begins 
to flow, the human interest 
triumphs entirely over the in- 
tellectual, and the commerce 
of words, consciously or not, 
becomes secondary to the com- 
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mercing of eyes. But even 
where this ridiculous danger is 
avoided, and a man and woman 
converse equally and honestly, 
something in their nature or 
their education falsifies the 
strain.”” He goes on, in a very 
sprightly passage, to point out 
that woman will have nothing 
to do with those “ logical Aunt 
Sallies ’’ beloved of argumenta- 
tive males. But throughout 
he is narrowing talk down to 
debate, not solemn debate but 
eager, pugnacious, humorous, 
and fanciful argument, but still 
debate, which is no doubt 
found at its best in a masculine 
company. There is more in 
talk than this, however, and 
that is why I cannot Agree 
with the view that there cannot 
be real talk between the sexes. 
Here at least is one melan- 


choly conclusion not confirmed 


by our experience. If sex is 
uppermost, as it plainly is 
where there is that ‘“‘com- 
mercing of eyes,” then a man 
and woman are not likely to 
find themselves engaged in any- 
thing that can be called real 
talk. Their words are at the 
mercy of their drumming blood, 
their pounding heart-throbs, and 
swinging dizzily as they are 
between misery and ecstasy, 
they would be better either 
silent or singing. Even when 
they are only half-way along 
this strange road, let them be 
excitedly aware of the manhood 
and womanhood in one an- 
other, let some distant hymn 
to Aphrodite accompany every 
look and gesture, then their 
talk will only be good con- 
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sidered as a kind of singing. 
Everything said will seem to 
them tremendously significant 
—never did words shine so 
brightly, and never did they 
explain themselves so well,— 
but this is nothing but the 
lovely hocus-pocus of the old 
enchantment, which reddens 
every rose and adds lustre to 
the dimmest star. Sober lis- 
teners, and most of us have 
been compelled to act the 
part at some time or other 
when these Tristrans and Iseults 
have been quaffing their philtres, 
can only report that the talk 
has been trumpery, a mere 
mooing and cooing. 

But let a man and woman 
have some knowledge of one 
another, let them be lovers 
whose passion is stilled for a 
while or old friends whose 
hearts are engaged elsewhere, 
and some very good talk indeed 
can pass between them. It 
will be different from the talk 
of persons of the same sex. 
Thus it will not have the 
eager and humorous pugnacity 
and the broad sweep of talk 
between men. (Clearly I can 
say nothing of talk between 
women.) It will be different, 
but that does not mean it will 
be inferior and not compensate 
us for what we miss in it. 
But one condition of such talk 
is that sex must be relegated 
to the background. It will 
not stay there, but it is essen- 
tial that an effort must be 
made to put it there and keep 
it there. The man and the 
woman must be present as 
individualities, any difference 
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between them being a strictly 
personal and not a_ sexual 
difference. They will then dis- 
cover, if they did not know 
it before, how alike the sexes 
are, once their talk has dug 
below the level of polite chatter 
and they are regarding the 
world and their experience to- 
gether and not merely flirting. 
Secure in this discovery, they 
will then go forward and make 
another one, for at some point 
in the talk they must inevitably 
discover how unlike the sexes 
are. Thus over and above the 
play of personalities, which 
still remains the most important 
matter, you have these dis- 
coveries of likeness and un- 
likeness, infinitely entertaining 
and revealing to the happy 
talkers. This double play, first 
of personality and then of sex, 
is what gives intelligent talk 
between men and women its 
curious piquancy, amply com- 
pensating us for what it may 
possibly lack in force and scope. 
A man and a woman go for- 
ward in conversation, exploring 
the world, turning over their 
experiences together, doubting 
this and settling that, and as 
answer follows question, as 
instance is capped by instance, 
each is surprised and delighted 
to find how the other can 
follow every twist and turn of 
the thought and respond to 
every feeling; but then sud- 
denly there appears a little 
rift in the little patch of 
ground between them, and 
within the space of two or 
three remarks it has widened 
and deepened into a chasm, 
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and they find themselves calling 
feebly through the mist. A 
single remark, a wondering 
question, a staring reply, and 
they are worlds away from 
one another, feeling as if their 
close companion of a moment 
or so before had suddenly 
been transformed into a being 
from another planet. 

It has been said that there 
is in all friendship between 
the sexes, no matter how cool 
it may appear, a faint erotic 
element, the ghost of a flirta- 
tion. There is some truth in 
this, for in good talk between 
a man and a woman, not too 
widely separated in years and 
not owning close kinship, there 
will be found a faint under- 
current of excitement not 
present when only one sex is 
involved. There is nothing so 
intoxicating in all conversa- 
tions between men (or, I ima- 
gine, between women) as the 
discovery of close intellectual 
sympathies in talk between a 
man and a woman. To a 
person with an alert mind, the 
mere commerce of eyes—though 
it cannot be disputed that eyes 
play their part—is nothing com- 
pared with this discovery. 
Probably there is no talk be- 
tween men and women better 
than that between a pair who 
are not in love, have no inten- 
tion of falling in love, but yet 
who might fall in love, who 
know one another well, but 
are yet aware of the fact that 
each has further reserves not 
yet explored. It might be 
said that wedded lovers are 
even more happily situated. 
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And so they are, as all-round 
human beings, but not strictly 
as talkers, for time will have 
brought them so close to one 
another, they will be so inter- 
twined, that they are almost 
beyond talk as we understand 
it. A word or two, a look, a 
gesture, from one of them, 
and the other will understand. 
Talk demands that people 
should begin, as it were, at 
least at some distance from 
one another, that there should 
be some doors still to unlock. 
Marriage is partly the unlock- 
ing of those doors, and it sets 
out on its happiest and most 
prosperous voyages when it is 
launched on floods of talk. 
Because the scope of talk 
between the sexes is limited in 
certain directions (an innocent 
and happy Rabelaisian ex- 
change is impossible between 
the sexes, whose combined 
muck-raking is a very different, 
more sinister affair), it does 
not follow that it is more limited 
as a whole than the talk of one 
sex. Between them a man and 
a woman command a large 
range of experience, each having 
one sphere that the other knows 
nothing of, as well as what they 
may share in common. More- 
over, once men and women have 
passed the stage of merely 
“showing off,” of fishing for 
compliments, of idle gallantry, 
and have come to deal honestly 
and frankly with one another, 
they are apt to be less reserved 
than they are in talk with 
their own sex. Feeling in some 
odd way that their hearers of 
the opposite sex are more sym- 





pathetic than those of their 
own, they will take more risks 
—risks of being misunderstood, 
of being condemned. They 
will not hesitate to bring out 
all manner of little odd thoughts 
and feelings, strange weaknesses, 
ludicrous fears, and whimsical 
vanities that they have kept 
hidden even from confidants of 
their own sex. I do not say 
that talk is made up of an 
exchange of such things, but 
they play their part, and there 
cannot be complete frankness 
if they are not to be mentioned. 
Even though there may not 
have been any emotional pas- 
sages between a man and 
woman, nothing but ordinary 
friendship, there creeps into 
their attitude towards one an- 
other a certain hint of tender- 
ness, each catching a glimpse 
of the child in the other, and 
it is probably this tenderness, 
sensed in the atmosphere even 
if not openly recognised, that 
makes the more ludicrous or 
shameful little pieces of con- 
fession easier to the talker. A 
bleak winter’s afternoon, a 
bright hearth, a tea-tray, and 
the familiar smiling face oppo- 
site (masculine or feminine ac- 
cording to your own sex, reader), 
and how many odd little things, 
never told before, have been 
rummaged out of the queer 
corners of our minds, all to be 
fitted into the enchanting 
mosaic of the talk. 

Men frequently complain that 
women’s conversation is too 
personal. They cannot, it is 
said, deal with abstractions at 
all, or keep to the -universal 
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and set the particular on one 
side, or detach themselves from 
their immediate personal con- 
cerns to be impartial judges of 
a question. They have no 
faith in the disinterested philo- 
sophic mind, but are for ever 
searching for hidden motives. 
A conversation between two 
very feminine women is a kind 
of fantastic combat, for under 
cover of their apparently bright 
prattle, their nods and becks 
and smiles, they are dealing 
thrust after thrust. Every re- 
mark, no matter how it may 
be glossed with sweet sympathy, 
is really deadly. A listening 
male would hear only polite 
chatter, and would wonder what 
amusement there could be in 
such prattling; but the com- 
batants themselves and any 
feminine hearers on hand can 
follow every move of this con- 
versational chess, knowing as 
they do all the rules of the 
game. Two men, in the angry 
heat of an argument, bellowing 
insults to one another, are not 
launching such wounding blows 
as are such smiling females, 
who, after years of this quaint 
strife, are incapable of taking 
a remark at its face value. 
Satirical women novelists have 
made great capital out of this 
habit of innuendo, as you may 
see in Jane Austen, whose 
more unpleasant female char- 
acters are all mistresses of it. 
So runs the indictment against 
women’s conversation, and we 
must admit there is some truth 
contained in it, though it 
touches the better kind of 
women only lightly now. The 
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farther we get from the harem, 
the more open and honest 
becomes women’s talk. 

But even the best of them 
remain more personal in their 
interests and less concerned 
with abstractions than men on 
the same level of intelligence 
and culture. While you are 
briskly and happily generalis- 
ing, making judgments on this 
and that, and forgetting for 
the time being yourself and 
all your concerns, they are 
brooding over the particular 
and personal application, and 
are wondering what hidden 
motive, what secret desire, what 
stifled memory or joy or hurt, 
are there prompting your 
thought. But this habit of 
mind in woman does not spoil 
talk ; on the contrary, it im- 
proves it, restoring the balance. 
She is only doing what the 
modern schools of psychology 
are doing. It is the habit of 
men to be over-confident in 
their impartiality, to believe 
that they are godlike intel- 
lects, detached from desires 
and hopes and fears and dis- 
turbing memories, generalising 
and delivering judgment in a 
serene mid-air. To be reminded 
of what lies behind now and 
then will do them more good 
than harm. This is what the 
modern psychologist does, but 
too often he shatters the illu- 
sion of impersonal judgment 
with a kick and a triumphant 
bray, like the ass he so fre- 
quently is, whereas woman does 
it, and has done it these many 
centuries, with one waggle of 
her little forefinger and one 
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gleam of her eyes, like the 
wise and witty and tender 
companion she is. Here, then, 
is a third kind of play you 
may have in talk between the 
sexes, the duel and duet of 
impersonal and personal in- 
terests, making in the end for 
balance and sanity, and, in 
the progress of the talk, adding 
to its piquancy. Talk of this 
quality between the sexes, with 
all its happy interplay, is prob- 
ably rare enough in life: it is 
even more rare, strangely 
enough considering the novel- 
ists’ opportunities, in fiction. 
Jane Austen could have given 
us it if her men and women 
had been more at ease with 
one another, and been less 
limited in their subjects and 
the treatment of those sub- 
jects. Meredith comes near to 
it, but his people are too 
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anxious to sparkle and not 
sufficiently concerned with sin- 
cerity for his talk, glorious as 
it is, to reach perfection. If 
Vernon Whitford (now married 
to Clara Middleton and free 
of his shyness and _ stiffness) 
could spend a long cosy after- 
noon with Elizabeth Bennet 
(now Mrs Darcy, and ready to 
discuss anything), then we 
should have talk indeed. As 
it is, in this matter of talk 
between men and women, litera- 
ture is but the clumsy twisted 
shadow of life, and, unless we 
have been sadly unfortunate, 
we would rather turn to our 
memories than to our books 
for those examples of talk that 
gave to a few hours by the 
fire a strange significance, as 
if time had rushed by for ever 
and we were already at ease 
in eternity. 











TALES OF 8.0.8. AND T.T.T. 


BY BENNET COPPLESTONE. 


III. FIRE, WATER, AND OIL. 


In the autumn of 1913, that 
year of peaceful prosperity upon 
which we look back with envious 
eyes across the black gulf of 
war, there occurred a maritime 
disaster which set at naught 
all the barriers which man had 
painfully built up between his 
kind and the known perils of 
the sea. As always at sea, it 
was the unknown and the 
unexpected that fought with 
him and baffled him, that 
scorched him and blew him up 
and drowned him, and yet at 
the end permitted him to win 
through. As so often happens 
when the material works of 
his hands, in which he takes so 
inordinate a pride, had failed 
him in his need, he was saved 
by that indomitable spirit of 
which he is usually unconscious, 
and in which he takes no pride 
at all. 

It was as if, in the autumn 
of 1913, the sea, sardonically 
humorous, sought to demon- 
strate the futility of those 
official precautions for the 
greater safety of life at sea 
which had been imposed as 
lessons taught by the loss of 
the Titanic in the spring of 
1912. The small emigrant 
steamer Volturno, of 3600 tons, 
Canadian owned, and sailing 
out of Rotterdam, was equipped 
for the safety of her company 
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and passengers as the great 
Titanic, sailing on her maiden 
voyage some eighteen months 
earlier, had not been equipped. 
She had boats for all and more 
than all. She had two wireless 
operators keeping a constant 
watch by day and night. She 
had fire-extinguishing plant, 
both chemical and steam. And 
yet when the emergency put 
the fiery test upon all her 
pretty gadgets, all alike failed. 
Fire followed upon fire, ex- 
plosion followed upon explo- 
sion; all those who put forth, 
or tried to put forth in her 
boats — except five — were 
drowned ; the fleet of steamers, 
great and small, summoned by 
her wireless lay around her 
helpless ; and it was not until 
twenty-four hours had passed 
that the sea permitted her 
blinded and scorched survivors 
to be taken off her red-hot 
decks. The sea had the first 
word and the last word; and 
but that the sea relented, not 
all the oil which was pumped 
upon the waters would have 
availed to save @ man or 
woman. Most of the officers, 
crew, and passengers—poor 
Jews, many of them—were 
saved because they deserved 
to be saved; because amid 
every circumstance to excuse 
despair they did not despair. 
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Soon after leaving Rotter- 
dam the Volturno met with a 
succession of gales and heavy 
seas, and by the early morning 
of the 9th October the weather 
had become so bad that few 
on board attempted to sleep. 
This made the sudden fierce 
outbreak of fire the more re- 
markable, for until a quarter 
to seven there was no serious 
alarm, though some of the 
emigrants thought afterwards 
that they had smelled smoke. 
When it came there was a 
rush of smoke and flame in 
the forecastle so rapid and 
unexpected that three men and 
a boy were at once burned to 
death. At 6.50, five minutes 
only after the alarm, the hatch 
of No. 1 hold (forward) blew 
off, and the flames pouring 
forth reached as high as the 
foremast. The captain had 
already ordered the ship to be 
turned before the wind so as 
to keep the flames and smoke 
from spreading aft, but before 
this order could be carried out 
another explosion blew the com- 
pass out of the binnacle, jam- 
med the engine-room telegraph 
and the steam steering-gear, 
and wrecked the saloon and 
the ship’s hospital. The flames 
were now licking the bridge. 
The emergency hand steering- 
gear was set going, and the 
vessel’s head forced round, but 
it was already clear that she 
was doomed and might go 
very quickly. 

Water and steam were turned 
upon the fire with small effect, 
and the boats were ordered out. 
This was a natural step to 
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take, since the peril from drown- 
ing in the heavy sea seemed 
less than the immediate danger 
of being burned alive on board, 
but it proved to be disastrous. 
All those who attempted to 
get away in boats at this time 
were lost, either because the 
boats were immediately stove 
in against the side of the ship 
or because they got away only 
to disappear for ever. Very 
soon the captain decided that 
those on board should wait in 
the ship for help to arrive, 
since the risks of the fire were 
actually less than the risks of 
the sea. This is the striking 
contrast between the case of 
the Volturno and that of the 
Titamic in the previous year. 
The Titanic, in a flat calm sea, 
had not nearly boats sufficient 
to save the crew and pas- 
sengers; the Voltuwrno, which 
had ample boat accommoda- 
tion, could not make effective 
use of it. Boats are at the 
best a precarious passage to 
safety; in weather such as 
that with which the Volturno 
was battling, they were a quick 
way to certain death. 

Calls for help were promptly 
sent out, at first a general 
signal of 8.0.8. and a few 
minutes later more precise mes- 
sages, with the position of the 
vessel and particulars of her 
emergency. By a few minutes 
past seven the second wireless 
officer—C. J. Pennington, who 
was then on duty—was in 
touch with the German steamer 
Seydlitz some ninety miles away, 
and shortly afterwards the chief 
operator, Walter Seddon, who 
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had been aroused from his bed, 
heard the reply of the Cunard 
liner Carmania. Other acknow- 
ledgments and assurances of 
help poured in, and it became 
still more plain that the best 
and only course open was to 
wait for it. 

Meanwhile, misfortune piled 
upon misfortune. Just before 
half-past eight another fire, 
which proved to be as un- 
quenchable as the first in the 
cargo holds, broke out in the 
coal-bunker, and by cutting 
off the supply of fuel ultimately 
made of the Volturno a helpless 
fiery log upon the water. 
Burned out forward, and with 
her coal supplies pouring forth 
flame and gas, the vessel real- 
ised as nearly as has been seen 
on land or sea the popular 
notions of Hell. 

In the fight against the two 
fires Captain Inch of the 
Volturno, his engineers, and 
crew—many of them Dutch— 
rose to the height of the 
emergency. Captain Inch, 
though blinded by flame—for 
three days after rescue he could 
not use his eyes,—never ceased 
to direct operations, and for 
so long as steam power was 
available the vessel was kept 
before the wind and the fire 
prevented from spreading aft. 
Hoses poured down water until 
they burned out, and then— 
other hoses were shipped. The 
emigrant passengers, more than 
five hundred of them, behaved 
very well. They did what they 
could, kept quietly out of the 
way when they could do 
nothing, and the Jews among 
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them held religious services. 
And all the while that those on 
the Volturno were fighting a lone 
and, judged by its results, a 
successful fight to save lives— 
not the vessel, she was doomed 
from the first,—they drifted in 
a ring of spectators, of steamers 
which had rushed up eager to 
help but which found them- 
selves compelled to lie off as 
mere onlookers. There, rolling 
and pitching in the heavy 
seas, drifted the Volturno, a 
torch peopled by blinded gasp- 
ing heroes; there, looking on, 
the crews and passengers of 
vast comfortable liners, seeking 
ways of help, yet all incapable 
of making their efforts good. 

The Ounarder Carmania, 
about noon, was the first to 
arrive, and there followed the 
Germans Seydlitz and Grosser 
Kurfirst. Later on came the 
Kroonland, the Minneapolis, La 
Touraine, the Devonian, and 
others—twelve in all; finally, 
the morning after appeared 
the tanker Narragansett with 
her oil. It was a gathering of 
the nations, British and Ger- 
man and French and American, 
all summoned by those tiny 
spark signals thrown upon the 
ether, all anxious to lend a 
hand, and yet none able until 
the sea, at its pleasure, chose 
to give permission. 

The story of the Volturno 
divides itself naturally into 
four parts. First we have five 
hours of lonely horror, in the 
shadow and expectation of 
death for all on board, between 
the outbreak of fire and the 
arrival, in the teeth of the gale, 
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of the great liner Carmania. 
Then we have gallant yet un- 
availing efforts to send boats 
from the rescuing vessels to 
the Volturno, and one magni- 
ficent and happily successful 
attempt to cross the almost 
impassable barrier of stormy 
water in a small boat from the 
Volturno herself. Then night 
fell, hours of darkness stabbed 
by white searchlights and by 
the red glow from the burning 
wreck. Finally comes the dawn, 
the abatement of wind and sea, 
the pumping on the waves of 
the Narragansett’s oil, and the 
rescue of 520 of the Volturno’s 
passengers and crew out of a 
total of 654. At the close of 
the last scene of all we see 
Captain Inch mounting the 
side of the Kroonland with his 
dog in his arms. Though 
blinded and burned, and in 
the last stage of mental and 
physical exhaustion, this fine 
seaman did not forget his dog. 
It was during the first period 
that nearly all the loss of life 
occurred, and that loss was 
directly due to the attempts 
to get away the passengers in 
boats. We must remember that 
at the moment when the cap- 
tain ordered out the boats, and 
faced the almost certain risks 
that they would be smashed 
against the rolling plunging 
vessel or swamped in the waves, 
the Volturno was herself ex- 
pected to open out and sink at 
any moment. She had been 
rent by two explosions, and 
the fire in the holds was already 
beneath the bridge. No. 2 
boat, the first to take a desper- 
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ate chance, was in charge of the 
chief officer, and there were 
with him thirty passengers and 
eleven of the crew. This boat 
reached the water and then, 
rolling half over, spilled out all 
those who had trusted their 
lives to her. She righted, the 
chief officer and some of his 
men scrambled back into her 
and tried to save those who 
were still in the water. What 
happened after that nobody 
knows; the Volturno drove on 
before the gale and the boat 
was never seen again. The 
destruction of No. 7 boat was 
even more rapid. She was 
lowered, filled with some forty 
or fifty passengers, and then 
smashed like an eggshell against 
the ship’s steel side. All on 
board perished. No. 12 boat, 
lowered by some dozen pas- 
sengers in a panic, and lowered 
clumsily, tipped every one out 
before the water was reached. 
So the tale goes on. Other 
boats were put outboard only 
to be smashed to pieces as 
the Volturno rolled; not a 
life was saved by means of 
them, and more than a hundred 
lives were lost. Meanwhile on 
board the fire was being fought, 
at first successfully. The spread 
aft was checked and damped 
by streams of water—the em- 
ployment of steam was soon 
abandoned as useless,—and the 
flames were so far subdued that 
the forecastle could be entered. 
It was then that the flank of 
the attackers was turned by 
the fatal outbreak in the coal- 
bunker. In it were 400 tons, 
the ship’s supply of fuel for 
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her boilers and steam power for 
her engines and pumps. The 
need to salve some at least of 
this coal was so urgent that the 
stokehold staff, aided by eager 
volunteers from the deck, lab- 
oured amid flames and gas 
fumes for three and a half hours, 
and abated their efforts only 
when the gas made human 
existence within the bunker 
impossible. Then the water- 
tight doors were closed and 
the bunker isolated. This brings 
us to about 11 o’clock in the 
morning, and at the close of 
those hours of struggle the 
chief engineer found himself 
with no more than five or six 
tons of coal available for his 
boilers. With this bucketful, 
as it were, of vital fuel he had 
to keep steerage-way on the 
ship, and supply power to the 
pumps for fighting the fires. 
We must continue this part 
of the story for the sake of 
clearness, though in its dura- 
tion it overlaps that second 
part which began at noon with 
the Carmania’s arrival. Chief 
engineer Robert Dewar, a 
sturdy Scottish economist in 
coal, worked wonders with his 
few lumps scattered over the 
stokehold foot-plates, and kept 
constantly wet with water. 
Until two o’clock in the after- 
noon, by keeping the main 
engines just ticking over and 
the pumps fully supplied with 
steam-power, he was able to 
maintain his gauges at nearly 
100 pounds pressure. Then he 
stopped the main engines and 
concentrated on the dynamos 
for lighting and wireless and, 





of course, on the pumps. By 
five o’clock the last lump of 
coal had gone into the fire- 
boxes, and nothing remained 
except ash and clinkers. But 
Dewar went on nursing his 
fires and his steam pressure 
with such jealous skill that it 
was not till nine o’clock in the 
evening that he failed to squeeze 
out a pound or two of steam 
for the pumps. And it was 
not until ten o’clock that this 
“bonnie fechter ” finally ad- 
mitted defeat. The engine- 
room was then closed and 


. abandoned, and the engine and 


stokehold staff made their way 
to the deck. And all the while 
the coal-bunker hard by was 
smouldering and gas oozing out, 
and the engineers fully ex- 
pected the ship plates to open 
under their feet and the Vol- 
turno to go straight to the 
bottom. 

Driven furiously into the 
teeth of the north-westerly gale 
the Carmania, under double 
banked fires, had lost not a 
moment of the five hours which 
it took her to reach the Vol- 
turno. The wireless cry which 
had summoned her over eighty 
miles of water had been ex- 
plicit of the urgency: “No. 1 
and 2 holds blazing furiously ; 
come at once.” Six boats had 
been swung out ready to take 
the water, others could be 
made ready in a few minutes, 
and by the instructions of 
Captain Barr guest-warps were 
run from one end of the ship 
to the other, so that any boat 
coming up to the side would 
find a rope there to meet it. 
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All the boat ladders were hung 
over the side also, and every- 
thing made ready for the rapid 
transfer of the Volturno’s people 
to the Carmania. There was 
no lack of volunteers for boat 
duty. But whatever man may 
propose it is always the sea 
which disposes. Out of the 
many boats available one only 
was launched, in charge of 
the first officer, and failed 
utterly to reach the Volturno. 
Captain Barr did what he could. 
He maneuvred his big and 
rather cumbrous vessel to with- 
in a few hundred yards of the 
Voliurno, and tried to make of 
her a shelter for his boat 
against wind and sea. But 
the Volturno, driving before 


the wind at a couple of knots, 
ran away from the boat, leaving 
it fully exposed. First Officer 


Gardner was then obliged to 
throw out a sea-anchor to 
keep his boat from being 
swamped. He had a wretched 
and ineffective time in a sea 
too heavy for any boat. At 
the launching he had eight 
oars in use and two spares, 
but very soon under the buffets 
of the waves all the oars were 
broken or lost except three, 
and the boat was _ half-filled 
with water. All the while oil 
was kept dripping, and had 
some little effect in saving the 
boat though it did not help 
towards the achievement of 
the main purpose of reaching 
the Volturno. As it was, even 
with the help of oil, the Car- 
mania’s boat was only kept 
afloat by constant baling. When 
it became apparent that Gard- 
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ner could by no _ possibility 
reach the Volturno, and was 
in the gravest danger of being 
swamped himself, there came 
the critical problem of picking 
him up. And this was an opera- 
tion much more dangerous than 
getting a boat into the sea, 
itself so extremely hazardous 
that, aS we have seen, many 
of the Volturno’s boats were 
smashed to pieces in the 
attempt. It was a very pretty 
bit of emergency seamanship 
which saved First Officer Gard- 
ner and all his men without 
even the sacrifice of the boat. 
Captain Barr manceuvred the 
huge bulk of the Carmania to 
windward of him, and then 
allowed the liner to drift down 
bodily right upon the boat. 
It will be understood that the 
steamer which offered so much 
greater a surface to the wind 
drifted much more rapidly than 
the boat lying at a sea-anchor. 
As the Carmania came down 
she took .the force of wind 
and sea off the boat so that 
those in her were able to grab 
the guest-lines and hold the 
boat against the ship’s sides. 
Then all the men, except Gard- 
ner and two others, were hauled 
up by ropes. The first officer 
and these two with him then, 
with astonishing skill and com- 
posure, hooked the falls on 
the ends of the boat and were 
run up to the davits as though 
they had been arriving from 
an everyday boat trip. There 
were still plenty of volunteers 
anxious to make further at- 
tempts, but Captain Barr wisely 
decided that once was enough. 
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No boat could possibly reach 
the Volturno, and it was useless 
to add lives of the Carmania’s 
men to those already lost from 
the Volturno. All this while 
messages were passing between 
the wireless houses of the two 
ships, and it was decided that 
the Carmania might most fruit- 
fully be employed in looking 
for the Volturno’s boats, and 
for any possible survivors in 
the water. This the Carmania 
proceeded to do, forcing her 
way against the wind for some 
eight miles and then circling 
round, but though she came 
upon many buoyancy tanks 
which had been torn from 
shattered lifeboats she found 
no men at all. By the time 
that Captain Barr returned 
other ships were arriving, the 
German liners Seydlitz and Gros- 
ser Kurfirst, and the American 
Kroonland. Both the Seydlitz 
and the Kroonland repeated 
the attempt of the Carmania 
to send boats, but failed as she 
had done to reach the Volturno. 
The Kroonland’s crew were Bel- 
gian, and it is of special in- 
terest to note that all through 
this international affair of the 
Volturno there was no failure 
in courage and devotion among 
the men of the many nations 
engaged. The British in the 
Carmania, the Belgians in the 
Kroonland, the French in La 
Touraine, the Germans in the 
Seydlitz, and the British and 
Dutch in the Volturno herself, 
all rose to the greatness of the 
occasion, and proved themselves 
to be true brothers of the sea. 
Boats had failed, as they 





were bound to fail, in rendering 
any effective aid, though the 
distance between the Volturno 
and the rescuing fleet clustered 
about her was often no more 
than a few hundred yards, and 
this distance was crossed in 
one instance by a man from 
the Volturno swimming. The 
one boat which actually did 
get across, with four men in 
her, was curiously the one 
despatched at the suggestion 
of Second Officer Edward Lewis 
Lloyd of the Volturno. It was 
late in the afternoon, and those 
in charge of the burning Vol- 
turno had watched with under- 
standing eyes though with bit- 
terly disappointed hearts a suc- 
cession of failures to get across 
the gulf of stormy waters. 
There had been forlorn efforts 
made to push rescuing vessels 
under the stern of the Volturno 
so that communication might 
be established by hawsers— 
though they would have 
snapped like cotton thread,— 
and the situation must have 
looked almost beyond hope. 
Officers and crew were sticking 
devotedly to their work, but 
the passengers were losing 
heart. In Lloyd’s’ words, 
““They were starting to pray 
and weep again seeing that no 
boats were coming to our assist- 
ance.” So he made his sug- 
gestion to Captain Inch: “ Sup- 
posing we tried one of our own 
boats, captain; it might en- 
courage them.” The second 
officer was given permission to 
try, and he chose for his 
attempt a small lifeboat which 
he judged better for employ- 
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ment in a heavy sea than a 
big and cumbrous boat. He 
took with him four volunteers— 
two able seamen, a fireman, 
and a steward—a strange mixed 
lot, yet all men who “could 
pull.” “It was,” explained 
Lloyd afterwards, ‘‘only en- 
dangering life to have a person 
there who could not pull.” 
Before this small party set 
forth in their little boat the 
fleet of onlookers were warned 
by the still active wireless 
operators to be on the look- 
out. Made wary by the other 
boat disasters, Lloyd’s chief 
anxiety was to get his boat 
into the water undamaged by 
smashing against the ship’s 
side. He adopted the device 
of lowering his boat to within 
about eight feet of water with 
the after- part tilted down 
below the bows, so that when 
the falls were let go the boat 
would dive stern first into the 
water and not smash flat on 
her bottom. By this means he 
succeeded in getting her in, 
though not without some dam- 
age. When afloat and clear of 
the Volturno, Lloyd took the 
after oar himself and steered 
with it, backing and pulling so 
as to keep head on to the seas. 
** When I saw the white foam,”’ 
said he, “‘ I watched and backed 
my oar and got the boat in a 
fore and aft line with it, and the 
sea came over us but did not 
do us any harm.”’ The Grosser 
Kurfirst, towards which Lloyd 
was making, was just a quarter 
of a mile away, and it took him 
and his gallant crew a full 
hour to get across this small 
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space. The boat was leaking, 
no one could be spared to bale 
her, and it was touch and go 
whether she would float long 
enough to reach the German 
vessel, chosen because she hap- 
pened to lie in the safest 
direction. By the time Lloyd 
at last won his way to safety 
his boat was nearly full of 
water and quite dead to the 
sea, and could not have floated 
for many more minutes. In- 
deed, she sank as soon as the 
last man had been hauled on 
board the Grosser Kurfiirst. 
This feat of young Lloyd, 
with his mixed bag of a crew, 
becomes the more deserving of 
high praise when we learn that 
the officer himself had been 
badly burned fighting the fire, 
and injured internally by a 
fall while working to secure 
the Volturno’s tottering fore- 
mast. Yet he wanted—though 
wisely and kindly forbidden— 
to go back in a German boat, 
and in fact had to take to his 
bed for a couple of days in 
charge of the Grosser Kurfirst’s 
surgeon. 

By now it was night, with 
wind and sea slightly abating. 
But the unfortunate Volturno 
had not reached the end of her 
troubles. Just after the en- 
gineers had come on deck, 
their work ended below by the 
complete consumption of the 
carefully hoarded coal, the fire 
reached the ship’s magazine in 
which were kept the rockets 
and powder for signals. The 
existence of this magazine had 
not been forgotten, because 
some of the rockets had been 
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taken out and used in an 
attempt to throw lines to the 
rescuing vessels, but the pos- 
sibility of its explosion had 
been overlooked. About ten 
o’clock it went off in one 
fierce bang and wrecked the 
aerial which had been kept 
in action under the greatest 
difficulties since seven o’clock 
in the morning. Quite early 
in the day the foremast had 
nearly come down and with it 
the aerial, but means had been 
found to prop it up. Now, as 
late as ten o’clock in the 
evening, the loss of wireless 
communication did not matter 
very much. It was an incon- 
venience not to be able to talk 
by wireless with the rescuing 
fleet, but there remained the 
ordinary resources of signalling. 
The operators, who had been 
on duty continuously for fifteen 
hours and to whose efforts 
was due that encouraging 
though helpless fleet of sur- 
rounding steamers, were then 
ordered out and joined others 
on deck who were doing what 
they could. 

As if that explosion, with its 
stream of flame rising some 
seventy feet into the air, had 
been a last prearranged signal 
of distress, the steamers which 
had given up hope of taking 
off the Volturno’s crew and 
passengers before morning 
awoke into strenuous life. They 
put forth many boats, and did 
at last succeed in approaching 
the Volturno. The first to 
arrive, a German boat, was 
nearly swamped by a mass of 
passengers who hurled them- 
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selves at it, and had great 
difficulty in avoiding the fate 
of the Volturno’s own boats in 
the early morning. The other 
boats, and there were many of 
them of various nationalities, 
kept out a little way, trying to 
keep station with the drifting 
steamer, so as to be ready to 
pick up those who might jump 
overboard. This Captain Inch 
urged his Russian and Polish 
and Jewish passengers to do, 
but they, though willing as 
they had shown to hurl them- 
selves into a boat at the risk of 
sending it to the bottom, were 
not at all willing to entrust 
themselves to the sea. In 
order to encourage them Cap- 
tain Inch invited his crew to 
jump and show the passengers 
the way; this many of them 
did, among them the junior 
wireless operator, Pennington, 
who has left a record of his 
feelings. It was not an experi- 
ment in life-saving which looked 
inviting even to men who for 
many hours, with a burning 
ship under their feet, had 
awaited death with calm cour- 
age. The sea looked a long 
way off, and the boats drifting 
past the Volturno looked farther 
off still. Yet after some 
hesitation, to which he frankly 
confessed, Pennington jumped 
and was picked up by one of 
the Kroonland’s boat’s crew of 
Belgians. Some other officers 
and members of the crew also 
jumped, and a few passengers, 
after seeing that those who 
went before had been saved 
by the boats. 

There was little that those 
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who remained in the Volturno 
could now do. All efforts to 
keep down the fires had ceased 
with the failure of steam power, 
and no one knew, though the 
engineers suspected, to what 
extent her underwater plates 
had been buckled by the heat. 
Now that the aerial was down, 
and had become a mere coil of 
silent wire littering the deck, 
they had not even the small 
moral satisfaction of talking 
with their would-be rescuers. 
All that they could do was to 
herd the passengers in the 
safest part of the ship aft, 
supply them with food and 
drink—the bakehouse was kept 
going all through the night, 
and the bakers who worked 
there were not the least devoted 
to their duty of that scorched 
heroic company,—and make 
such preparations as remained 
for saving life should the Vol- 
turno suddenly sink. Few ex- 
pected that she would survive 
until daylight after suffering 
three explosions and so many 
hours of fire. The crew, guided 
by the half-blind captain, made 
rafts, and everything which 
would float for a while was 
requisitioned and tied up to 
serve the purpose of rafts. 
There had been no more boats 
coming alongside, or encircling 
the ship, since about midnight, 
and those small hours until day 
broke at half-past five must 
have seemed terribly long. The 
Volturno still drifted with her 
stern to the wind, and the fire 
did not make its way, visibly, 
farther aft than No. 3 hatch. 
It was better not to think too 


much about what was going 
on below. 

The one sign coming through 
the black night, and bearing 
on its white rays a continuing 
assurance of help whenever 
help became possible, was the 
Carmania’s searchlight. It had 
first been used to help the rescu- 
ing boats to pick up people 
from the water—though some 
of the boat’s crews grumbled 
at it as a literally blazing 
nuisance,—and afterwards as a 
kindly means of keeping the 
suffering men of the Volturno 
in touch with humanity. And 
as it happened the Carmania 
with her searchlight did pick 
up many boats which could not 
get back to their own ships. It 
was dangerous with her rather 
unmanageable bulk to keep her 
in the ring of smaller vessels, 
so that she lay outside, as it 
were, keeping goal. One of 
the boats thus seen and rescued 
by the Carmania belonged to 
the Minneapolis, and had been 
in the water for five hours with 
an exhausted crew. In this 
valuable self-imposed job of 
boat picker-up the Carmania 
developed a technique of her 
own, and steamed more than 
twenty miles while engaged 
upon it. Presently the other 
steamers came to depend upon 
her and signalled to her news 
of their missing craft. It was 
in the weather and in the 
darkness quite impossible for 
any boat putting forth from a 
vessel to make sure of getting 
back. 

And so we come to the grey 
dawn, and to the arrival of the 
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Narragansett with oil to pour on 
the troubled waters. It is 
easy to exaggerate the effect of 
oil; it does not kill a swell but 
it does kill the breaking crests 
of waves by cutting off their 
tops. An oil bag is part of 
the compulsory equipment of 
ships’ lifeboats under regula- 
tions of the Board of Trade, 
and hung slowly dripping over 
the bows has in many boat 
voyages proved its value. In 
the circumstances of the Vol- 
turno rolling and plunging in a 
heavy sea, in which boats 
could scarcely live and could 
make little progress, the effec- 
tiveness of oil pumped wholesale 
upon the water is still open to 
doubt. And yet one can be 
sure that the bold use of oil by 
Captain Harwood of the Narra- 
gansett did greatly encourage 
the boats’ crews of all the 
vessels to renew their exertions, 
and the apparent effect of the 
oil on the sea did bear the test 
of some rather striking photo- 
graphs. <A great deal must 
depend on the manner of use, 
and in this instance we had an 
oil-tanker at work under a 
skipper who brought brains 
and skill in seamanship to 
bear on the problem before 
him. He had not himself used 
oil before in such large quan- 
tities, but he had no doubts 
about its efficacy. Even before 
he arrived in the early morning 
of October 10, after steaming 
at full speed for 230 miles, he 
sent a wireless message to the 
Carmania suggesting that lub- 
ricating oil should be pumped 
round the Voliurno so as to 
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enable the boats to get along- 
side. And as soon as he 
arrived on the scene at half- 
past five Captain Harwood set 
to work to try his own pre- 
scription. At first he pumped 
oil on the weather side of the 
Volturno, but presently adopted 
the better plan—as advised by 
Captain Barr of the Carmania,— 
to pump on the lee side so that 
the Volturno might drift over 
the broad expanse of oil and 
float surrounded completely by 
oiled water. He kept on pump- 
ing all the while the fleet 
of boats from the rescuing 
steamers were taking off the 
Volturno’s people, and he did 
not stop until all had left the 
ship. He used two four-inch 
hoses, and altogether poured 
out between twenty and thirty 
tons of heavy non-inflammable 
lubricating oil. He described 
the effect of it as the oil spread 
before his eyes: how it broke 
the seas, leaving just a smooth 
swell. 

The work of rescue, with the 
powerful aid of the Narra- 
gansett, was completed in al- 
most exactly five hours, and 
was got through without further 
loss of life. It yielded one 
incident of engaging human 
interest. This occurred when 
one of the Devonian’s boats was 
alongside the Volturno. A wo- 
man threw a child, as she 
thought, into the boat, but it 
fell between the boat and the 
ship. Instantly one of the 
seamen (Hazlewood) of the 
Devonian dived after it and 
had it safely up before he 
himself could be crushed be- 
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tween the boat and the ship’s 
side. ‘It was the quickest 
thing I have ever seen,” said 
Captain Inch, and then, smil- 
ing, told the sequel. The wo- 


man who had thrown the child 
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and she was shrieking until the 
man got her child into the boat 
again. Then she wanted to 
kiss me, but I told her to go 
down into the boat and kiss 
the man who had saved her 


child.”’ 


“got hold of me by the arm, 





The Voltwrno was lost in the autumn of 1913, and all through the early 
part of 1914 the Board of Trade was kept busy ascertaining the facts by public 
inquiry, and apportioning thanks and friendly awards to the officers and men of 
the International Fleet who had pulled the Volturno’s survivors out of the fire. 
Among others, medals, plate, and grants in money were made to sixty-five 
officers and men of the Nord Deutscher Lloyd Company’s steamers, Grosser 
Kurfiirst and Seydlitz. The medals and plate were sent to the British Embassy 
in Berlin in July 1914, and the money grants at £3 a-head were paid over in 
German marks—then worth a shilling each—to the N.D.L. at Bremen. Then 
came the War with its rude interruption of agreeable international courtesies, 
and it was not until 1923 that the Board of Trade found itself wondering 
whether those German offieers and men of the Seydlitz and Grosser Kurfiirst ever 
had received their awards, For though it had full evidence of the grant of 
awards it had none of receipt. So the official wheels began to move again, and 
forty-six of the medals were discovered at the British Embassy—nineteen had 
disappeared. The missing medals were thereupon replaced by duplicates from 
England, and at last in 1924 the distribution was made to all those beneficiaries 
who could be found and to the next-of-kin of those who were dead. Those 
marks of 1914 were also paid over—in 1923—though they had suffered a 
lamentable sea change in the course of nine years of depreciation. We have 
read with deep sympathy the respectful grouse of one German sailor who 
observed that his gratuity of 62 marks, worth three good gold English pounds 
when they had been paid in 1914, had by the time that they reached his hands 
shrunk to less than the value of three English halfpence. 
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LOCUSTS, as insects, as a pest, 
or aS a valued article of diet, 
hardly need an introduction, 
for the subject has already 
achieved distinction in the 
Bible, if only in conjunction 
with honey—although it must 
be admitted by one with ex- 
perience that the combination 
is decidedly odd, being some- 
what of the same nature as a 
mixture of apricot jam, cheese 
and bread and butter, the 
diet favoured in many a South 
African home, hence perhaps 
the notoriety acquired by that 


country in regard to hospi- 
tality. 
Nevertheless, locusts must 


be, and are, taken seriously in 
South Africa, especially by the 
farming community, for, owing 
to their addiction to green 
succulent forages, they do not, 
as a rule, allow crops to do 
themselves justice in their com- 
pany. 

To all intents and purposes, 
the plague makes its appear- 
ance in two different forms— 
viz., a8 “‘ voetgangers ” or hop- 
pers, and as flyers. 

The locust makes its egg- 
nest in the ground, and the 
young locusts are hatched out 
in warm weather after rain. 
At this stage they are quite 
black in colour and gregarious 
in habit. For a few days they 
move but little, but as their 
powerful legs develop they 
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hop about in company, uniting 
with other similar colonies and 
feeding on the greenest and 
most luscious plants that they 
can find. Within about a 
week of hatching out, their 
colour has turned to reddish- 
brown, and they usually feed 
early in the morning, while 
the day is spent in route 
marches, presumably in search 
of new pastures, for no other 
object appears assignable to 
their most determined hopping 
travels. At night they cluster 
together for warmth, and rest 
until they are sufficiently 
warmed by the sun for further 
activity. 

The advance of a large swarm 
of voetgangers is a sight worth 
seeing, for such bodies attain 
enormous dimensions at times, 
an opaque swarm three miles 
long and over a hundred yards 
in width advancing at the rate 
of one to two miles per hour 
not being very unusual. 

If the locust could be trained 
as ‘‘ storm-troops,’’ a wonderful 
use would be found for them, 
for their determination in fol- 
lowing an apparently premedi- 
tated line of march is phe- 
nomenal. It is said that if a 
river intersects their path, they 
pour into it without hesitation 
until their advance- guard is 
gradually swept to the opposite 
bank, when, by forming an 
elastic cordon, the whole swarm 
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crosses the water, very much 
by the same process as capil- 
lary action. 

As a matter of fact, this 
trait is made use of in their 
destruction, for before the 
present method of poisoning 
was used, farmers used to dig 
deep trenches with perpendicu- 
lar sides in front of advancing 
swarms, and the locusts poured 
into these traps, which, when 
sufficiently full, were filled in 
with earth by natives employed 
for that purpose. 

The voetganger, if unmol- 
ested, thrives wonderfully, and 
has an uncanny flair for dis- 
covering the most inaccessible 
green fodder. After a period of 
about six weeks from hatching 
he has developed wings, and 
as a result his depredations 
are conducted over very much 
wider areas. The hoppers are 


no mean travellers, being able 
to cover distances of four to 


five miles per day; but the 
locust which has reached the 
flying stage would be capable 
of doing something in the 
nature of fifty miles per day, 
especially if he were not allowed 
to settle to feed and rest along 
his line of flight. 

The fact that the flying 
locust is very much more diffi- 
cult to deal with makes it 
imperative that the pest should 
be destroyed before it has 
reached that stage. Fortu- 
nately it has been discovered 
that the locust has a strong 
cannibalistic tendency; and 
this characteristic is made full 
use of in the present method 
of destruction, which consists 
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of spraying the head or van- 
guard of the voetganger swarm 
with a poison composed of 
arsenic, treacle, and water. The 
treacle in the mixture not only 
adds palatability to the poison, 
but is conducive to a preserva- 
tion of the arsenic on whatever 
it is sprayed. Thus by spray- 
ing the head of a swarm an 
especially relished and sweet 
field of herbage is come upon 
by the advancing locusts, which 
at once set to and devour it. 
The poison takes almost imme- 
diate effect, for within a few 
minutes some locusts either die 
or show evident signs of dis- 
solution. Their brethren fol- 
lowing them find an easy way 
of satisfying their inherent 
cannibalistic cravings. They 
at once begin to attack their 
stricken comrades, and eventu- 
ally devour them; and it is 
not an unusual sight to see 
half a dozen unpoisoned locusts 
fighting over a single one which 
is feeling distinctly out of 
sorts from the effects of the 
arsenic. In this way a rela- 
tively small amount of poison, 
being passed on from one locust 
to another, is sufficient to de- 
stroy completely an incredibly 
large swarm. The value of 
this method of destruction can 
hardly be over-estimated, con- 
sidering its economy and the 
ease and rapidity with which 
it can be carried out. 

A few disadvantages natur- 
ally exist, and are of some 
consequence in an arid and 
thinly populated country like 
South Africa; for in some 
areas water is so scarce that 
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the lack of it presents an 
almost insurmountable  ob- 
stacle for the carrying out of 
this work, or the farms are so 
extensive that some swarms 
avoid detection altogether until 
they have reached the flying 
stage. Furthermore, owing to 
the fact that the available 
labour consists entirely of un- 
dependable natives, and that 
even the white population suf- 
fers to a great extent from lack 
of education, directions in re- 
gard to the use of the poison 
are not always carried out 
carefully ; and it therefore hap- 
pens frequently that either the 
spray is used at such low 
strength that it is ineffective, 
or that, through the use of too 
strong a mixture, the pasture 
sprayed constitutes a serious 
menace to all stock grazing 
there before a good rain washes 
the poison away. Thus con- 
siderable loss of stock has 
been sustained, especially where 
no endeavour has been made 
to prevent animals from grazing 
on sprayed veld. As is common 
with the uneducated, the blame 
for such disasters is invariably 
attributed to the authorities 
responsible for the campaign 
of destruction. 

I remember rather an absurd 
incident in connection with 
locust destruction during the 
initial stages of the last serious 
outbreak in the Orange Free 
State. We had been warned 
through the local magistrates 
some considerable time before- 
hand to expect hatchings of 
locusts, and one morning early, 
in riding out to inspect certain 
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crops, I suddenly came across 
what I considered a colossal 
swarm of hoppers (for this was 
my first experience of locusts). 
These locusts were travelling 
on my side of the boundary, 
and, as far as I could ascer- 
tain, formed a swarm at least 
three miles long by a hun- 
dred yards wide. Where the 
veld was thick and tall the 
locusts divided into bodies, 
which travelled along the ubi- 
quitous footpaths which abound 
in this country, and along 
these paths they were so thick 
that one could pick them up 
in handfuls. On the more 
barren stretches of country 
the swarms travelled in a dense 
depth of at least one hundred 
yards. Although somewhat 
awed by this evidence of the 
plague, I was sufficiently in- 
terested to carry out a few 
experiments on their ways prior 
to taking definite action against 
them. I went to the front of 
the swarm and tried, by shouting 
and shooing, either to make 
them alter their course or to 
make them stop, or even hesi- 
tate. My efforts were quite 
useless; and as the vanguard 
reached me it merely divided 
into two portions at that point, 
passing on either side of me, 
as closely as possible, and 
rejoining beyond me. I then 
mounted my horse and raced 
back to the homestead, where 
my brother and I held a hurried 
consultation. We had been 


supplied gratis by the Govern- 
ment, through the magistrates, 
with a four-gallon drum of 
poison, and were determined 
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to give it a thorough trial, 
despite the adverse local reports 
which had reached us regarding 
its effects. 

Our farm is not blessed with 
an over-abundance of handy 
water, but as the Caledon 
River forms one of its boun- 
daries, we are fortunate in 
having a perennial supply avail- 
able on the farm at a distance 
of about two miles by road from 
the homestead. 

Through our inexperience in 
the matter, it appeared to us 
that we should require a very 
large supply of water for the 
successful accomplishment of 
our object; so that I sng- 
gested, and my brother con- 
curred, that, having no water- 
cart on the farm, we should 
place one of our iron tanks 
(which served the purpose of 
collecting and storing rain-water 
from our roof) on our waggon, 
and drive to the river for a 
supply of about four hundred 
gallons of water. 

We accordingly called up 
the whole of our farm staff, and 
in order to avoid damage to the 
tap outlet which projected 
below its base, we placed our 
empty tank on the rear portion 
of the waggon, the tap hanging 
over conveniently for our access 
to the water when we had got 
it. Owing to the bad state of 
the roads, we had taken the 
further precaution of placing 
a quantity of straw and other 
such material between the tank 
and the floor of the waggon, 
and we had also tied the tank 
on the waggon securely. 

We started in grand style 
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with many shouts and jests 
from our staff, reached the 
river without mishap, and, hav- 
ing driven the waggon into the 
water to facilitate the work, 
at once proceeded to fill up. 
The boys filled the buckets 
which we had brought, and 
handed them up to my brother 
and I, who stood on the tank 
emptying them into it. Mean- 
while our operations attracted a 
considerable number of curious 
natives, steadily increasing, on 
the opposite bank; and all went 
well until the tank being half 
full, Newton’s law came into play 
in our scheme of things and 
my brother and I experienced 
the startling sensation of a 
sudden tilt in our eminence, 
and found ourselves precipi- 
tated into the intimate and 
awe-struck company of our 
staff in three feet of water! 
We picked ourselves up with 
as much dignity as possible 
under the circumstances, and 
in dead silence, which we grate- 
fully acknowledged as a tribute 
of sympathy, wrung our clothes, 
and having let out our initial 
supply of water, proceeded to 
replace the body of our waggon, 
which we now fastened securely 
to its bed and wheels. 

All this took some time, and 
we must have wasted at least 
an hour before we were able 
to start filling up again. 

Eventually, however, the 
tank was completely filled, but 
at this stage we found to our 
horror that, owing to the fact 
that the wheels of the waggon 
had by this time sunk deeply 
into the soft sandy bed of the 
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river, the oxen were unable to 
haul it out. 

As is usual with native 
drivers a large measure of 
pride is always present in regard 
to their respective teams, or 
“spans ” as they are called ; 
and in an instance such as 
this, the otherwise sympathetic 
driver will do all that lies in 
his power, even if such a course 
necessitates the merciless flog- 
ging of his beloved span, to 
pull out without outside assist- 
ance. And so, had we not 
been present and decreed other- 
wise, not only would the water 
have arrived too late for the 
purpose in view, but possibly, 
and even probably, all our 
trek-gear and even our waggon 
would have suffered incalcul- 
able damage before the ex- 
pedient of fetching more oxen 
would have been resorted to. 

We, however, sent off one 
of the boys to fetch another 
span of bullocks as soon as we 
had seen that the present one 
could not possibly draw out 
the waggon; and we spent 
the interval of waiting in over- 
hearing lengthy and heated 
arguments conducted simul- 
taneously by every native 
within earshot on the merits 
of the span in question, and 
on the ways and means by 
which the present dilemma 
could be circumvented, and 
on anecdotes concerning other 
difficulties and the subsequent 
triumphs and failures of the 
drivers involved in them. 

The new span arrived be- 
times, and after much flourish- 
ing of whips and an incredible 








amount of shouting, the waggon 
was pulled out after a few in- 
effectual attempts. By about 
12.30 P.M. we were on our way 
to the “kill,” but one other 
incident occurred, and that was 
that our tank sprang a leak, 
which was first noticed by a 
native youth sitting on the 
waggon directly below my 
brother (who had by this time 
discarded his wet boots and 
socks, and had rolled up his 
sopping trousers above his 
knees). The native’s method 
of intimating his discovery 
proved unfortunate, in that 
it consisted of clasping my 
brother’s bare knees with ap- 
pealing affection, and my 
brother was so annoyed by 
such intimacy that he actually 
kicked the unlucky youth off 
the waggon before his admir- 
able motives were fully under- 
stood. 

We stopped the leak as best 
we could, though ineffectu- 
ally, and took the precaution 
of despatching boys for all 
baths, empty barrels, and tubs 
which could be discovered at 
the homestead, in order not to 
lose too much of the precious 
water we had been at such 
pains to collect. 

We had not far to go before 
we were met by the swarm, 
which had been travelling in 
our direction, and we imme- 
diately outspanned our oxen 
and made all preparations for 
a determined onslaught. I 
started by delivering a brief, 
but as comprehensive, a homily 
as possible on the effect of 
poison on animals and human 
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beings, and on the care neces- 
sary in handling everything in 
connection with subsequent 
operations, and my _ words 
proved so graphic that after 
mixing the poison it became 
exceedingly difficult to find 
any volunteers for operating 
the little garden spray-pump 
which we had brought for dis- 
tributing the poison. Eventu- 
ally, however, two stalwarts 
came forward, and by a suc- 
cession of reliefs we were able 
to spray the mixture with ease 
and rapidity, although, owing 
to occasional and sudden puffs 
of wind, our faces were at 
times sprinkled with the liquid. 
On such occasions the pump 
ceased work, and the operator 
spat and gurgled, and very 
nearly made himself sick in an 
attempt to ensure the elimina- 
tion of all possible poison from 
his mouth. At first such inci- 
dents were regarded with awe 
by the remainder of the staff, 
but after the lapse of a few 
minutes, their companions 
showing no ill effects, opera- 
tions were treated with the 
levity they apparently deserved. 

After about eight gallons of 
the mixture had been sprayed, 
we were sufficiently interested 
to call a halt to examine the 
effects, if any, of our labours. 
It may not be amiss to mention 
at this point that by this 
time “‘we had been joined by 
the ladies,” who, with their 
usual forethought, brought a 
supply of sandwiches for our 
lunch. The state of our hands 
and faces necessitated hand- 
feeding, and the comic element 
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of this picture strikes one 
forcibly on retrospection, since, 
as ever, the familiarity of hav- 
ing conducted such operations 
frequently has engendered a 
somewhat callous disregard for 
so much formality and care. 

Apparently our labours had 
already produced certain de- 
finite results, for, to our sur- 
prise, we found that the head 
of the swarm had hardly ad- 
vanced since we had started 
operations, and the body com- 
posing the vanguard was look- 
ing decidedly off colour, while 
their comrades pouring in from 
behind at once fell on any 
weakling and proceeded to 
consume him with relish. Such 
cannibals, within a compara- 
tively short space of time, began 
to show evident signs of dis- 
tress ; and they, in their turn, 
suffered the fate of their erst- 
while comrades from those that 
followed. 

Other and more advanced 
locusts were, however, feeding 
avidly on the sprayed grass, 
but these too in a short time 
began to look decidedly unwell. 

It was an extraordinary sight, 
and our boys could do nothing 
but make the most uncouth 
noises to show their surprise ; 
for be it said that when our 
plan of campaign was first 
unfolded to them, they showed 
every indication of doubt and 
disbelief that the small quantity 
of poison which we had brought 
could destroy such millions of 
locusts. 

However, as even to us the 
quantity of poison which had 
been sprayed so far appeared 
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inadequate for the destruc- 
tion of the whole swarm 


(and it still poured down as 
thickly as ever!), we decided 
to continue operations for a 
while. Another twelve gallons 
of the mixture was accordingly 
sprayed in crescent shape across 
the whole width of the swarm 
this time, in order to prevent 
any followers from circumvent- 
ing the poison barrier; and at 
this stage, our ardour having 
somewhat cooled, we decided 
that we had done all in our 
power to destroy the swarm. 
We therefore made all our 
boys who had so much as 
touched any receptacle con- 
taining any of the poison, wash 
as carefully as was consistent 
with the best traditions; and 
having inspanned our builocks, 
pulled back for home, arriving 
there at about 5 P.M. 

Our precious water was then 
decanted into every container 
that could be found, in prepara- 
tion for any swarm which 
dared so much as flicker an 
eyelid in the near future. Need- 
less to say, all subsequent 
outbreaks (and we had an 
extensive crop of them) only 
occurred some weeks later, so 
that we had taken the best 
part of a valuable day to fetch 
four hundred gallons of water, 
of which about twenty gallons 
were used on locusts, the re- 
maining three hundred odd 
gallons merely being used for 
watering flowers eventually. In 
addition to this, my brother 
and I had undergone a thorough 
ducking before our complete 
staff and all the natives of the 
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neighbourhood, and our tank 
showed three or four bad leaks 
which would require soldering 
—not an easy job for amateurs, 
especially since the iron was 
in a very dirty and rusty 
condition. 

The next morning we went 
out en masse to see what 
opinion the swarm had formed 
of our labours, and we were 
pleasurably rewarded by the 
sight of millions of locusts all 
dead in a small area. At 
first, however, I was rather 
perplexed by the fact that, in 
comparison with the size of the 
live swarm, the dead locusts 
appeared to be very few; and 
it was only on recalling the 
cannibalistic traits of these 
insects that we realised how 
many millions must have been 
devoured by their brethren 
before the whole swarm had 
been exterminated. 

During the course of that 
same season we naturally be- 
came adepts at this business, 
for many other swarms were 
hatched out. Eventually such 
operations lost so much of their 
glamour that we got heartily 
tired of them, and my brother 
and I took it in turns to go 
out to deal with outbreaks 
when they occurred. During 
the course of less than six 
weeks we destroyed something 
in the neighbourhood of fifty 
swarms, and on such occasions 
we only took out the buggy 
(a two-wheeled trap drawn by 
two horses), two five-gallon 
capacity cream cans filled with 
water, the necessary poison 
and mixing receptacles (which 
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we always kept under lock and 
key when not in use), and 
two boys—one for holding the 
horses and the other for oper- 
ating the pump. 

We found after a short time 
that quite a fair-sized swarm 
could be dealt with effectively 
with three to four gallons of 
the mixed poison, and that 
small ones only required about 
two gallons for complete de- 
struction, all of which made us 
realise the folly of our first 
experience. 

As these outbreaks occurred 
on different parts of a farm of 
2000 acres, the cost of fencing 
off the portions which had been 
sprayed would have been pro- 
hibitive, and we were therefore 
forced to resort to the ex- 
pedient of merely marking such 
places, and of warning our 
herd-boys, and then trusting 
that none of our stock would 
graze at these points. 

On one occasion, on a swelter- 
ing afternoon, I was horrified to 
see what I took to be our herd 
of dairy cows grazing on a rise 
or “ bult ” (as these are called 
locally) which I had sprayed 
on the previous day. My 
consternation was such that I 
at once set out to run a dis- 
tance of about two miles to 
get the animals off. My relief 
and subsequent fury may be 
imagined when it is said that 
on reaching the ‘“bult,” I 
found that the cattle in question 
were only grazing on the next 
“bult,” some four hundred 
yards away. 

The locust menace ultimately 
assumed such proportions that 
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the Government asked farmers 
to co-operate in the work of 
destruction ; but so improvi- 
dent and stubbornly egotistic 
are many farmers that they 
were known to take an extra- 
ordinary amount of trouble in 
trying to deflect the line of 
march of swarms on their own 
farms to those of their neigh- 
bours. Furthermore, some 
farmers, Owning cars, were ap- 
pointed “locust officers,’ and 
were supposed during the course 
of their duties to tour their 
districts, supervising and en- 
forcing the work of destruc- 
tion, and reporting any indi- 
viduals who neglected such 
duties, laws having been passed 
by which heavy fines could be 
imposed on delinquents in this 
regard. Such officers were re- 
munerated at the rate of £1 
per day, but the extent of 
their activities may be gauged 
when it is said that on our 
own farm we never saw 4 
single locust officer during the 
whole campaign; all of which 
merely serves to show the 
difficulties that any sort of 
co-operation must invariably 
meet with in a country of 
such prejudice and so-called 
independence. 

Perhaps the greatest draw- 
back in the extermination of 
the locust plague to the whole 
of South Africa is the fact that 
the Kalahari and other deserts 
afford such ideal breeding- 
grounds for these insects ; and 
such tracks being uninhabited, 
and presenting extraordinary 
difficulties in regard to trans- 
port, locusts breeding in these 
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areas are more or less immune 
from attack. A special effort 
has, however, been inaugurated 
with the assistance of aero- 
planes to deal with the plague 
in its fastness; and although 
this appears to be the only 
solution to the problem, the 
danger of subsequent or even 
sporadic invasions is constantly 
present, especially in regard to 
flying swarms. 

With the recent outbreaks 
of the plague, the agricultural 
press has been flooded at inter- 
vals with controversies and 
criticisms ; and all manner of 
traps and other appliances for 
the destruction of locusts have 
been suggested—some contri- 
butors excelling themselves to 
the extent of informing the 
public at large that they have 
invented infallible means of 
destroying all types of locusts, 
and that they only awaited a 
substantial firm offer from the 
Government to divulge their 
secrets to the public. So far, 
however, no better method than 
the poisoning one is available, 
although it may be of interest 
to comment on others which 
are said to have given good 
results. 

In regard to isolated and 
occasional flying swarms which 
make their appearance on farms 
adjoining the Caledon River 
(the boundary between the 
Orange Free State and Basuto- 
land), a natural and effective 
enemy of the locust is available 
in the form of the native. 
Basutos are very fond of 
locusts as a diet, and in times 
of scarcity will travel consider- 
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able distances in order to obtain 
supplies. Their method of pre- 
paration consists of immersing 
their captures in boiling water, 
and of then drying them in the 
sun. In this way, food which 
will keep satisfactorily for long 
periods, is acquired; and the 
fact that the Basuto, like most 
other natives, is as improvident 
as all the foolish virgins that 
ever existed, adds to the value 
of such food, especially in lean 
years. 

When, therefore, an isolated 
swarm settles on one’s farm 
for the night, the best plan to 
adopt is, first of all, to ensure 
that the locusts settle on noth- 
ing but veld or grazing, so as 
to avoid damage to any crop, 
and subsequently to despatch 
a few messengers on horseback 
to Basutoland to spread the 
glad tidings. The effect is 
generally miraculous, for before 
long, small detached groups of 
natives, dressed in  vivid- 
coloured blankets, and carrying 
empty bags of all descriptions, 
will be seen to appear; and 
within a few hours this nucleus 
will have developed into hun- 
dreds of natives. Incidentally 
it is generally advisable on 
such occasions to make sure 
that all stores and other valu- 
ables are safely locked up; 
and, in any case, it is preferable 
to appoint some reliable boy 
to conduct such parties to a 
position well away from the 
homestead for the meet. 

It is useless and quite un- 
necessary to attempt any sort 
of organisation on these occa- 
sions, for each individual works 
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for his own particular benefit ; 
and, in any case, any orders 
would either not be heard or 
be totally disregarded and un- 
enforceable, owing to the dark- 
ness and the perfect babel 
of noise accompanying such 
harvests. 

The locust, like most birds, 
is incapable of escape in dark- 
ness. Any sort of cold has a 
numbing effect on him, and 
he goes to the extent of facili- 
tating his capture by clustering 
with hundreds of his comrades 
on all rocks and other objects 
which have retained any of 
the warmth of the sun during 
the day. The native has 
therefore little difficulty in 
satisfying his immediate needs, 
although the foraging party 
usually waits till quite late— 
midnight or even later—before 
serious operations are contem- 
plated. Such waiting never 
appears to pall, for the native 
is gifted with an amazing apti- 
tude for killing time. He does 
that with his voice, and he 
never tires of recounting (or 
sometimes of hearing) the same 
experience over and over again. 
He also possesses the advan- 
tage over the white population 
of not being troubled with 
manners, and is therefore at 
liberty to expound his views 
in the same breath as all his 
companions. For those un- 
connected with such meetings 
the experience is generally 
trying ! 

Once the business of catching 
the locusts is well started, it 
goes on with a _ will—men, 
women, and children of all 
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ages taking active part; and 
as each individual is satisfied, 
he or she departs with the spoils. 
Fortunately, further parties 
keep on arriving, so that the 
work of destruction is unin- 
terrupted till daylight, and till 
the hot sun eventually warms 
the surviving locusts sufficiently 
for flight and escape. 

Our first experience of a 
flying swarm was in the year 
1923, and at that time it 
seemed such a pity to allow 
a potential stock food to fly 
away from us after having 
caused us some damage, that 
we decided to try to cure some 
locusts for our pigs. 

The swarm made its appear- 
ance at about 5 o’clock in the 
afternoon, and by dint of un-- 
stinted exercise, shouting, and 
beating of tom-toms (paraffin 
tins), we managed to keep the 
locusts more or less clear of 
our crops. The afternoon was 
dead calm, and they circled 
over the greater portion of the 
farm, their flight in the sunset 
producing wonderful scintillat- 
ing rose and silvery lights, like 
schools of fish darting in clear 
shallow water in the sunlight. 

Then when twilight fell, it 
became so difficult to prevent 
them from alighting that we 
had to carry straw and other 
inflammable materials, which, 
being lit and then sprinkled 
with water, produced dense 
clouds of smoke—an excellent 
anti-locust barrage. Eventu- 
ally we did manage to force 
them away to a large piece of 
bare veld, and there we left 
them to make themselves com- 
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fortable for the night. In the 
meantime we gave out orders 
that every native on the farm 
must report at the homestead 
at 10 p.m. for locust-catching 
duty ; and we let it be under- 
stood that if satisfactory results 
were obtained, the next day 
would not only be regarded as 
a day of rest and thanksgiving, 
but that, in order to celebrate 
it fittingly, an extra ration 
would be served out. 

The farm naturally rose as 
one man, woman, or child; 
and at 11 P.M., having given 
out a quantity of empty bags, 
we set out in a car with 
good head-lights, which we 
hoped would help us in our 
operations. In all we numbered 
something like twenty souls, as 
reports of shipwrecks invari- 
ably have it. 

The actual bagging of locusts 
is a pastime fraught with little 
amusement for those with a 
mature sense of humour; for, 
apart from barking one’s shins 
on projecting rocks, stumbling 
over stones, and bumping into 
each other in the dark, the 
locust, owing to its great in- 
herent love for warmth, at 
once proceeds to find some way 
through one’s clothes in its 
endeavour to tuck itself up 
comfortably next to one’s skin. 
For this reason it is as well to 
tuck the bottom of one’s 
trousers legs into one’s socks ; 
but even that expedient does 
not render one immune, and 
the feeling of a few dozen 
locusts rubbing their rough legs 
against one’s skin in their en- 
deavour to get comfortable is 
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anything but a pleasing sensa- 
tion. Young natives have the 
advantage of wearing so few 
clothes that the exertion of 
getting rid of these creatures 
is very light; but some of 
their mothers, dressed in modes 
consistent with the height of 
fashion (so far as the native 
taste at that period decreed), 
were wearing something in the 
nature of fifteen or twenty 
petticoats and skirts, with the 
result that after our labours 
were over they concealed about 
their persons the greater part 
of the swarm. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that after 
two hours’ work we had filled 
about sixty bags, and the 
locusts seemed so _ scattered 
that we did not consider it 
worth our while to continue 
operations. 

Incidentally, we were told 
by one of our boys the next 
day that natives from Basuto- 
land had come over in the early 
hours, and that they had been 
in such numbers that very few 
surviving locusts were left over 
from the swarm. 

We got back home at about 
2'a.M., and having tied up the 
bags securely, we went to bed. 

We were up early, and pro- 
ceeded to empty our captives 
into a small square outbuilding 
which we used as an additional 
shower bathroom. One of our 
boys stood inside emptying the 
bags, which were hurled into 
the room at lightning speed 
to prevent any escapes. Once 
the bags had all been emptied, 
about five pounds of sulphur 
placed in an empty paraffin 
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tin perforated with holes was 
lighted by means of glowing 
coals. Our boy was allowed 
to divest himself of his clothing 
and to count his friends, and 
we did our utmost to seal the 
room hermetically. 

The following day we woke 
up to an odd permeating odour 
from the outbuilding, which, 
when opened, revealed a solid 
mass five feet deep of dead 
locusts. Some of these, owing 
to the heat and the ease with 
which locusts decompose, had 
already started to putrefy, so 
that we had to shovel out 
our stock food preparatory 
to drying or curing it imme- 
diately. Fortunately rain did 
not intervene, or we should 
have lost our whole supply ; 
for every available piece of 
bare and hard ground in the 
vicinity of the homestead was 
covered with a layer of one to 
two inches of dead locusts. 
By turning the mass over once 
or twice during the day -our 
pig food was ready for bagging 
within a few days; but we 
both vowed never to attempt 
this form of economy again, 
for even to this day a faint 
stench clings to that outbuild- 
ing, although it has, since 
that memorable event, been 
scrubbed out thoroughly with 
disinfectant, and whitewashed 
twice. 

Certain manufacturers of 
poultry foods in South Africa 
offer fair prices to farmers 
for dried locusts, but, as has 
already been pointed out 
(graphically, I hope), the killing 
and the drying part of the 


process are obstacles which 
make the enterprise hardly 
worth while. 

One of my friends, also a 
farmer, on whom swarms of 
flying locusts descended at one 
time, was made rather an 
attractive offer for the dried 
article by one of these firms. 
He therefore decided to turn 
what he called “a pest into 
a profitable undertaking.” His 
operations were conducted on 
a fairly large scale; and by 
offering twopence per bag of 
live locusts to natives, he had 
no difficulty in securing very 
large supplies—so large, in fact, 
that his waggon was busy for 
some days bringing in the 
locusts in bags. His idea had 
been, first of all, to kill the 
locusts by drowning them, and 
thereafter to spread them out 
in the sun until they were 
dried. -His calculations showed 
him conclusively that the work 
would entail ten days at the 
most, and that his profit in 
the undertaking would be in 
the neighbourhood of £100. 
Having got the locusts all 
ready bagged, he proceeded to 
throw them into a large dam 
on his farm. Presumably ow- 
ing to the fact that the specific 
gravity of bagged locusts is 
lower than that of water, the 
bags floated ; and in order to 
make certain of the early demise 
of the locusts, my friend had 
to wet each bag thoroughly. 
On the following day he betook 
himself to the dam to see how 
his victims were faring; but 
on opening a bag at random, 
he found the locusts very well 
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and hearty. This was dis- 
couraging; so he decided to 
submerge the bags, and accord- 
ingly an elaborate system of 
light poles with stones on them 
was constructed and placed on 
the bags, which sank to a 
depth of two feet under water. 
The locusts were examined 
daily for a period of a week, 
and, with the exception of a 
few weedy ones, appeared to 
thrive under this treatment. 
This state of affairs might 
have continued indefinitely, for 
my friend is a determined man, 
had not the weakling locusts 
died, and at once proceeded 
to decompose, and so not only 
to produce an appalling stench 
but to pollute the dam which 
constituted his stock’s sole 
water-supply. My friend had 
but one course open to him, 
and he accordingly had to haul 


out every bag of locusts, and 
to cart them to some distance 
from his house, where he set 


his many swarms free. There, 
following their previous per- 
verted ideas, they proceeded 
to die, slowly and by degrees, 
rotting in the meantime and 
producing a stench which per- 
meated every farm for miles 
round. My friend assures me 
that to this day (and his ex- 
periment was carried out years 
ago) a heap of locust skeletons 
can still be seen where he gave 
his locusts their liberty. 

For the benefit of those who 
may have the opportunity, and 
who may, as is the invariable 
custom of this world, wish to 
make their own experiences, as 
the French say, it is as well to 
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state that the best methods of 
killing captured locusts are 
those of immersing them in 
boiling water for a few seconds, 
or of turning a jet of steam 
into the bags in which they 
are confined. Such methods 
are clean, and take but little 
time, thus rendering the drying 
process possible almost imme- 
diately. Generally, however, 
steam and receptacles of suffi- 
cient size and capacity are not 
always available on the ordi- 
nary farm, so that one has 
usually to invent some method 
of destruction such as the one 
described previously. Such 
obstacles are to be regretted, for 
dried locusts as a stock food are 
excellent, possessing a protein 
content of about 80 per cent, 
the greater portion of which 
is digestible. 

Other methods used in 
destroying flying locusts con- 
sist of dragging harrows, 
branches, and chains over the 
swarms resting at night, and 
the expedient of driving cattle 
or sheep in mass formation 
over swarms is said to be very 
effective. 

The worst damage is gener- 
ally done to cereal crops by 
locusts just prior to harvesting, 
for at such times the locust 
has the maddening habit of 
nipping the straw in the middle, 
thereby causing the ear to 
fall over, in which position it 
is almost impossible to reap it 
or mow it. 

The custom in vogue at 
present is for each individual 
farmer to do all that lies in his 
power to prevent any flying 
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swarm from settling on his 
property. The desired effect is 
generally produced by making 
as much noise as possible with 
empty tins, rattles, and 
whistles, or by putting up 
smoke screens by burning any 
damp or green material. As 
far as the general welfare of 
the community is concerned, 
such methods can only be re- 
garded as disastrous, since they 
only serve to drive swarms 
from one farm to another, and 
the locusts are bound to reach 
a stage when hunger will over- 
come all their fear or distaste 
for smoke or noise, and when 
they will settle on somebody’s 
crop and destroy it completely. 
Still the actual arrival of a 
flying swarm must be experi- 
enced before too much blame 
can be attached to the farmer 
in this regard, especially when 
it is remembered that his crops 
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constitute his sole means of 
livelihood. 

I have seen a large swarm 
settle on fifty acres of maize 
three feet high in the late 
afternoon, and the next morn- 
ing only the bare stalks were 
left on the land. I have also 
seen a flying swarm passing 
overhead take over an hour to 
pass a given point, and that 
with a following wind, and 
during that time they caused 
a total eclipse of the sun, 
although there was no cloud in 
the sky. 

Locusts are the worst scourge 
of South Africa. In the course 
of a few hours they can destroy 
utterly crops of great promise ; 
and in some extraordinary way 
even young crops, having once 
been devoured by them, never 
seem to recover growth as they 
do after hail or other similar 
calamities. 
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BY ROBERT CLAY. 


“©, . . of Nights and Days, 
Where Destiny with Men for Pieces plays !” 


xIX, 


ALTHOUGH from choice Paul 
Sleive would have retained his 
quarters on the Vulture, he 
decided otherwise, and for the 
purpose of sleep at least re- 
turned each evening to the 
captain’s house. Such a course, 
if prompted by the doctor’s 
parting caution, was in Sleive’s 
judgment demanded by the 
peculiar behaviour of his leader 
following the tragedy. Not 
alone had Schenke accepted 
the death of one whom he pro- 
fessed to admire and love with 
a mere nod of the head and an 
inaudible mumbling, but also, 
despite the repeated urgings of 
his mate, he had consistently 
refused alike to discuss the 
situation and to resume the re- 
sponsibilities of command. His 
attitude was clearly shown by 
the invariable reply, “‘ Do you 
calry on, my lad, an’ when 
I’m good and ready, I'll say 
the word.” 

Certain beyond doubt that 
some definite plan was forming 
or already existed in Schenke’s 
brain, Sleive knew despondency, 
because imagination held no 
further clue. Wherefore he 
welcomed the necessity for sup- 
ervising work upon the ship: 
the execution of minor repairs, 
Overhauling of stores, and the 


replenishing of an armoury 
which had suffered consider- 
able loss during the land attack 
and subsequent rout. In de- 
tail he sought forgetfulness of 
solrow and an invidious posi- 
tion arising from his perception 
of an impending crisis, which 
he was powerless to foresee as 
to avert. 

It did not need the growls 
and sullen glances of the crew 
or their frequent quarrels, one 
of which only for Sleive’s 
prompt interference and pun- 
ishment of those concerned 
must have ended in general 
disorder, to convey a warning. 
Within twenty-four hours of 
alTival it became apparent that 
discipline was threatened by 
the inertia of him who, while 
captain in name, preferred to 
spend his time drinking steadily 
if not heavily in his room, with 
@ monkey and a cockatoo as 
company. Even the quarter- 
master gave proof of the pre- 
vailing spirit, at first by ten- 
tative inquiries about Schenke’s 
silence and seeming abandon- 
ment of interest, and finally 
by open denial of his sanity. 
Checked sharply, Kane’s pitted 
features darkened to a rush of 
blood. 

“* Duty is duty, as you rightly 
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says, sir,” he muttered, “ but 
you seen yourself, no later 
nor yesterday, the temper as 
the hands is in. Things is 
coming to a pretty pass if you 
axes me; what with fo’c’sle 
councils behind doors and such- 
like, an’ me and the bo’sun 
a-being told as we weren’t 
wanted neither. Howsomever, 
there’s one called for this even- 
ing, which me and Bob is 
invited to, in a manner 0’ 
speaking. What’s in the wind 
I don’t know, but there’s trouble 
a-brewing or I’m a Dutch- 
man!” 

“But it is not a week since 
we dropped anchor.” Sleive 
spoke with impatience. ‘“‘ What 
a 

*“* Meanin’ no disrespect, Mis- 
ter Sleive,” the other inter- 
rupted, ‘‘that don’t matter a 
broken marlinspike. You know 
their sort ; them as were whin- 
ing loudest to be set ashore 

. why, they’re the very ones 
as wants to know, immediate, 
when we sails and for wheres, 
by cripes ! ”’ 

Appeased rather than satis- 
fied by a promise to try to 
wring something by way of a 
statement from the captain 
should he have made no move 
by the week-end, Kane turned 
back towards the buildings, 
while Sleive continued on his 
way through the scented dusk. 
The latter’s goal was the Vul- 
ture, his intention the retrieving 
of his flute, which, untouched 
for many days, lay in the 
cabin; and there he sat for 
hours, caught in the spell of 
his own music, before, ceasing 
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to play, he dropped into the 
boat alongside, and pulled him- 
self ashore. 

Already late when he ap- 
proached the house, he was 
surprised to see light in the 
windows, and again, on open- 
ing the door, to find, notwith- 
standing the oppressive warmth 
of the night, a fire of logs 
burning on the hearth, beside 
which Schenke, with head sunk 
on breast, occupied a chair. 
He was not asleep, however, 
for his eyes gleamed under 
bent brows as the mate took a 
seat at the table, where a 
stand held two feebly flickering 
tapers. 

“Well, lad, all ship-shape ? 
What’s doing with the crew ? ” 

** Much as usual,” Sleive an- 
swered guardedly, suspicious 
of an wunwonted  geniality. 
“What is wrong with your 
hand ?—that looks like blood.” 

An’ so it is, shipmate.” 
The other peered at extended 
fingers. ‘‘Me and Davy were 
having a little argument. He 
bit me, and I wrung his neck 
for him. Quits we are this 
blessed minute, by gum!” 

Natural as the explanation 
sounded, something in the 
speaker’s manner brought Sleive 
to his feet. ‘‘ Where’s Jacko ? ” 
he demanded quickly. 

Schenke clawed his beard in 
silence, with an evil grin. 

“* Where is he, I say ? ” 

“ Over there, I reckons, you'll 
find him, Mister Mate.” A nod 
indicated shadows draping the 
far side of the room. 

And there Sleive found them. 
The cockatoo, a crumpled mass 
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of feathers, thrown in the corner, 
and near by, with the golden 
chain still around his neck, 
the tiny monkey, done brutally 
to death. For the bird, mind- 
ful of its nature, Sleive felt 
no regret. But the wanton 
murder of Jacko, and so he 
named it in his mind, admitted 
of no excuse. A gentle atom 
of life, seeking only to love and 
be caressed, not alone a favour- 
ite of his, but also a former pet 
of Johanna’s ; such knowledge 
was tinder to a sudden flame 
of rage, an anger which never- 
theless he might have mastered, 
or at least controlled, remem- 
bering the other’s recent illness, 
had not a short chuckle become 
a burst of jeering laughter. 

“Why, Mister Sleive, sir, 
what’s amiss? Maybe as 
you've a word to say about 
what I’ve seen fit to do with 
what I owns. If so, why then, 
dog’s blood, let’s have it!” 

Sleive walked slowly to the 
table, and leaned against it, 
with arms crossed. ‘‘ Your own 
property they were,” he said 
between his teeth, “‘ but none 
the less it’s a dirty trick you’ve 
played, Peter Schenke! A foul 
act, by God ! ” 

“An’ that’s your word, is 
it? Then hear mine! And 
hark ’e well and careful by the 
thumbs o’ God, for there’s a 
long score to be settled a-twixt 
you and me, Paul Sleive, this 
very night !’’ Schenke slewed 
his great body round in the 
chair, and for the first time 
since the disaster was revealed 
a he used to be—no longer 
&@ mountain of half-crazed flesh, 
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but a bulking figure of potential 
force and savagery. 

Sleive met his sinister glare 
with a bleak smile and a curt 
“Say on!” 

** An’ who in hell’s litter are 
you that gives me leave to 
speak?’ the other exclaimed 
furiously. ‘‘ You misbegotten 
louse, as I picked out of a 
common tavern, and made my 
mate, you, that don’t know 
truck from keelson! You're a 
fine gentleman, so you pre- 
tends. But I have your meas- 
ure now, my man. And if I 
hadn’t a-been fooled by your 
fine words, by the mighty 
mouths ye made, I’d ha’ known 
you long since for what ye 
are, a common Irish bastard ! 
You an’ your graces and airs, 
that’s your turn, my man... 
and I gives it to you straight ! ” 

Erect, with hands linked be- 
hind him, Sleive was motion- 
less, but breathing rapidly. 
What held him from the gulp- 
ing hairy throat he did not 
know ; some instinct surviving 
the torrent of his rage warned 
him to bide his time. 

“A filthy Irish rat !’’ Schenke 
taunted. ‘Maybe I’m not 
asking too much if J makeseso 
free as to inquire if you calls 
to mind the day ye tried to 
warn me again’. . . again’ one 
as loved me? I distrust her, 
sez he.... Ho! ho! You 
cursed liar! Ay, by God, and 
who was it as drove... as 
was the cause of our fighting 
the Spaniard; and crossing 
her pleasure, so that she turned 
from me? Answer me that! 
Why, you, Mister Sleive! Who 
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was it as tried to foul me, and 
me like to be murdered by that 
bitch Inez, sink her! Why, 
you again, my lad! Like as 
not, you thought to slip a 
knife into me and finish her 
work. Ay, and would ha’ 
blamed it on to her, dog’s 
blood! That was it, quick 
promotion; that’s what ye 
were after, Mister Mate. But 
I reckons you lost your chance 
through not a-being quick 
enough, afore Gabri’l hove in 
sight. For all you’re a bold 
one, and has the eddication, so 
to speak. Howsomeverl...” 

“The idea of a madman.” 
Sleive’s tone was ice. ‘“‘ You’re 
mad ! ” 

“Mad, am I?” the other 
slobbered ; froth streaked bis 
beard. ‘“‘ Mad I am, ay, crazed, 
you reckons, when I asks ye 
what ye did with my poor 
lass... 


my pretty Jo’anna ? 
Maybe as how you don’t know. 


Well now, I'll tell you; I'll 
make ye wise, sir. Left in the 
hands o’ the enemy, she were. 
Oh, gentle tears of Christ! 
And me kept under hatches, 
drugged and knowing nothing. 
Who did it, who made the 
doctor bleed me till I were 
weaker nor a kitten afore its 
eyes opens? Ay, rot ye, an’ 
who broke the ship out, and 
made sail fast and strong... 
for all the sheep’s eyes ye made 
at her, thinking me a fool as 
couldn’t see? Why, you, you 
dog! Who else. And why 
for, but to save your dirty 
skin; that there skin as I 
means to tear off ye with my 
teeth afore I’m done with you 
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. an’ your neck as I'll twist 

same as the bird’s yonder...” 
“You lie, Peter Schenke! 

You lie!” Sleive said thickly ; 
while as through a mist he 
saw the veins like throbbing 
cords on the other’s hands and 
forehead, and his whole body 
heaving to the ferment of its 
frenzy. 

““T lies, so I do. 
liar now, am I? Youve a 
brave man, Paul Sleive, if 
naught else, to tell me that, by 
God! Then who put Gabri’l 
Lovercot away, answer me that 

. who fixed it so as the 
doctor shouldn’t peach... 
who? There’s only one man 
asisscumenough ... ay, bold 
and cunning enough .. . and 
only one. The man was afeared 
I’d learn the rights o’ things 
... the same as filled the 
cripple’s mouth with lies o’ 
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what to say ... Jenkin, him 


that I fixed. Ay, by Christ! 
The same as I’m a-going to fix 
the other man I tells ye of. 
You! Yesonof...” 

The accusation concerning 
his friend, delivered in a screech, 
snapped the last remnants of 
Sleive’s self-control. 

‘““You damned hound!’ he 
shouted ; and lacking a weapon, 
whipped a glass up from the 
table, and hurled it with all 
his force at the contorted face. 

It smashed in splinters on 
the wall, missing Schenke by 
reason of his stooping to snatch 
at some object on the floor. 
And Sleive was about to fling 
himself upon his enemy whe?, 
in the same instant, the other 
jerked himself upright, 4 
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stream of vile epithets and 
obscene oaths pouring from 
his mouth, a cutlass a blue 
flash above his head. Saving 
himself by so little that the 
descending blade slit his shirt 
and grazed his skin, Sleive 
sprang back. Near him was a 
fragile prettiness of gilded wood 
and satin brocade. This he 
grasped in time to ward off 
the next blow, which, severing 
a painted leg, sank deeply into 
the framework, the steel being 
momentarily caught and held 
by the padding of the seat. 
Not alone did the chair pro- 
tect him; it allowed of time 
to gain a weapon. For while 
Schenke, tugging at the blade, 
encumbered his own efforts by 
stamping with both feet on 
the wreckage, Sleive reached 
the other wall, where, suspended 
from two hooks below a fowling- 
piece, was an ancient hanger. 
Fastenings and rusted blade 
came away together, and he 
whirled about to meet the 
other’s savage rush. 

Such was the intensity, the 
inhuman violence of Schenke’s 
ovslaught, that Sleive, handi- 
capped by the awkward weight 
of a strange sword, found him- 
self powerless to achieve more 
than a bare defence. Mean- 
time, he was driven back in 
the direction of the hearth. 
His opponent’s purpose, how- 
ever—and that he had one, 
diabolical laughter in blood- 
shot eyes and echoing through 
the room was evidence,—re- 
mained unknown. The chair 
again was his undoing, and 
tripped him, so that he 
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half stumbled. Simultaneously 
aware of the happening and 
of heat scorching his legs, 
Sleive seized his chance, and 
leaping to one side, in turn 
attacked. Up till then all had 
been confusion in his mind ; 
now training proved itself. His 
brain grew clear and cold. 
The hanger became light and 
balanced. But no test of skill 
against brute force followed. 
The issue was in other hands. 
A vicious slash, parried by 
Sleive, was about to be re- 
peated when, without warning, 
an incredible change became 
visible on the countenance of 
Peter Schenke. Sudden black- 
ness swept across his features. 
His eyes rolled up, and an odd 
noise midway between a snore 
and a cry burst from his lips. 
The cutlass fell with a clatter 
on the hearth. His fingers 
clutched the air. He swayed. 
Then, in the semblance of some 
hideous image cast from its 
pedestal, this sightless thing 
crashed rigid to the floor. 
Ejected by the glowing mass 
of logs, a cloud of smoke rose 
and slowly settled in fine ash 
upon the rugs. An insect found 
the flame of a candle, and its 
end with a faint crack. Sleive 
stood and stared. Astonish- 
ment rather than any other 
emotion filled his gaze. Lover- 
cot’s words returned to his 
mind, ‘‘ Another stroke and he 
is gone!”’ Kneeling, he rolled 
the ponderous body over, and 
baring the breast, searched for 
the lingering spark of life he 
knew to be extinct. Hatred, 
even resentment, no longer 
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present, his mind encompassed 
in an instant’s space a hundred 
scenes in which Peter Schenke 
had played the part of friend. 
And before such memories, 
Sleive, with a hand upon the 
dead man’s flesh, sighed and 
bowed his head. But stronger 
than pity, as covering the face 
with his own handkerchief and 
making the sign of the cross 
above it he at length rose to 
his feet, was the realisation 
that of the three who had loved 
Johanna Sedley he alone was 
left. For the first time dread 
of the mysterious destiny which, 
weaving the events of the past 
months towards completion, yet 
held the final pattern hidden 
from the minds of men, touched 
him in a slight shudder. Again 
he sighed, and put his fingers 
to the taper’s wick. Darkness 
possessed the room, save where 
the dead man lay within a 
shrinking radius of crimson 
firelight. 

Contrary to surmise, on emerg- 
ing Sleive discovered the haven 
to be awake. Heavy clouds 
obscuring the moon and sky 
foretold a change of weather. 
Tensely still, the air magnified 
all sound. The murmur of 
the sea at low tide along the 
reefs seemed the distant toll- 

‘ing of great bells; while from 
the far end of the beach, un- 
naturally loud, came a splash- 
ing of water mingled with the 
voices of some who cooled their 
heated bodies in the shallows. 
More voices, strains of music, 
and a child’s shrill mirth were 
flung across the night by blurred 
and pallid houses that spilled 
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an orange glow upon the sand. 
Towards the doctor’s former 
quarters, now in use as a meet- 
ing-place for the under-officers 
and their associates, Sleive 
turned his steps. Kane’s tones 
greeted him, and as he paused 
outside, the words themselves, 
*“‘T’m telling you Schenke’s day 
is done, my hearties, and you 
may lay to that!” 

Eddies from an untrimmed 
lamp and a haze of tobacco 
smoke thickened a stifling at- 
mosphere, through which Sleive 
saw three half-naked men seated 
round a table on which stood 
bottles and a pack of dirty 
cards. Smout, his abnormal 
torso covered by tattooed de- 
signs, and Kane failed to move. 
The third man, square in face 
and body, rose. By name 
Hosanna Marl, the mate knew 
him for a deserter from the 
Navy, and taciturn beyond 
reason. 

“Come in, Mister Sleive, 
and welcome. Why, you're 
hurted!’’ The quartermaster 
sprang up. ‘‘ What’s wrong, 
man? Here’s blood on your 
shirt ! ” 

“Peter Schenke . . . the cap- 
tain is dead, gentlemen.” 
Sleive was surprised equally 
at the lack of feeling in his 
voice, and the expression of 
relief on the features of those 
who heard him. 

Kane brought his hand down 
with a crash on to the table. 
‘““The best o’ news, by cripes! 
How was it?” And following 
the explanation, resumed, 
“Thank God for it. Don’t 
let it trouble you, sir. It had 
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to be, I reckon. We three 
were just a-talking about him 

. mad he was, madder 
nor any dog. There ain’t a 
man as it won’t be good news 
ee 

“Ay, and the saving of us 
maybe,’ Smout added, while 
Marl, the silent, nodded. 

Later, Sleive sought his rest 
upon the doctor’s bed, sur- 
rounded by pitiful relics of the 
latter’s occupancy. Here were 
his books, medical treatises, 
works on philosophy, and his- 
tory, all bearing signs of con- 
stant handling; there, a case 
of spare instruments and neatly 
labelled bottles. An old wig 
hung awry on its block. Near- 
by was the very linen suit 
which he had worn on his first 
meeting with Johanna. Sleive 
groaned, and tried to find 


escape from memories in sleep. 
But through his dreams the 


form of his lost friend pursued 
him; and awakened by a peal 
of thunder near to dawn, he 
thought to hear the voice of 
Lovercot crying wildly to be- 
ware. 

Of unusual severity and dura- 
tion, the storm which, presaged 
overnight, broke upon the 
island soon after daybreak, was 
the cause of an unforeseen 
delay in the burial of Peter 
Schenke. Many , trees, includ- 
ing the giant signpost of the 
graveyard, were uprooted, 
blocking the path, and their 
removal entailed some hours’ 
labour. So it was that the 
noon meal served the purpose 
of a funeral feast; and out 
of a clear sky, the sun was 
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once more blazing down upon 
the haven before the remnants 
of the Vulture’s company 
gathered about the mummified 
shape of one whom they had 
followed and obeyed only less 
blindly than the impulse of 
their own desires. In their 
minds, however, the man they 
had trusted and almost rever- 
enced had died long weeks ago, 
on a night when he had de- 
livered the majority of their 
fellows to death, and them- 
selves to fear and shame. To- 
wards the amorphous lump of 
sailcloth, under whose weight 
its bearers sweated, all were 
equally indifferent. 

Headed by the mate, the 
crew began their march reduced 
to order solely by a narrowness 
of track. Women‘and children, 
bringing up the rear, com- 
pleted the total of the island 
people. Custom dictated that 
the dead man should be more 
honoured than his discarded 
mistress, Inez. But of grief, 
the only evidence was the 
stifled sobbing of Moll Hugget, 
whose emotions were as un- 
certain as her morals. Chief 
mourner in a macabre carni- 
val, Sleive’s own part stimu- 
lated in him neither mordant 
humour nor disgust. What 
obsessed his thoughts to the 
exclusion of past and present 
circumstances was the imme- 
diate future, a knowledge of 
the question which sooner or 
later he must face... and 
answer. That he would be 
offered the vacant leadership 
was inevitable. Refusal of it 
must prove difficult if not 
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impossible. Acceptance meant 
an early voyage, and a sacrifice 
of hope he dared not contem- 
plate. 

Trapped as it seemed by fate, 
he cursed an endless journey 
protracted by frequent halts, 
while the bearers spat and 
rubbed their shoulders, and 
others taking their places as- 
sumed the burden they had 
lowered to the ground. Covered 
by wet leaves and wreckage 
of the storm, the sodden earth 
retarded progress. Steam in 
the manner of drifting fog 
masked the jungle, whose 
depths gave forth the melan- 
choly sound of dripping water, 
and the unholy odour of growth, 
tumultuous and in decay. Be- 
tween high walls of glistening 
foliage they moved tediously 
on, until at last their destina- 
tion was achieved. There Sleive 
stepped aside, his gaze averted 
from the slab of lichened rock. 
The quartermaster slipped past 
him, and fresh hands gripped 
and swung the bier. 

An instant’s silence held, 
and broke with the shattering 
impact of a great weight 
upon the scummed surface of 
the pit. A woman laughed 
hysterically; and the whim- 
per of a frightened infant was 
drowned in an outburst of 
loud talk, the thud of marching 
feet. These died away; and 
when Sleive, unable to resist, 
glanced downwards, it was to 
see through a shroud of deepen- 
ing gloom cast by the drooping 
trees that fringed the edge, a 
single bubble rise and break, 
and the slight stirring of a 
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blackened log. Then sudden 
quiet proclaimed an end. He 
started at a touch upon the 
arm. Kane’s eyes met his. 

““Ax your pardon, sir, but 
the rest has gone, and we've 
best away from this here spot 
ourselves. By cripes! it fair 
turns my stomach, so it do. I 
and one or two more would be 
glad of a word with you, 
Mister Sleive . . . leastways, 
when it’s convenient to your- 
self to set a time and place,” 
he continued, as they retraced 
their steps with speed. 

And Sleive, obeying impulse 
rather than a reason, named 
an hour after dark, in the 
main room of the captain’s 
house. 

Convened, Sleive found the 
council to include five members 
whose aping of a grave for- 
mality attained to farce. Of 
them, Hosanna Mar! alone, with 
pigtail, fresh-shaven cheeks, and 
his clean seaman’s clothes, ap- 
peared at ease. From Kane, 
in a laced hat and heavily 
embroidered coat, to the boat- 
swain in sky-blue velvet and a 
gaudy handkerchief about his 
head, the others were decked 
out with absurd magnificence— 
jewels and fine lace displayed 
on dirty skins. Even the room 
showed signs of an attempt to 
produce some degree of cleanli- 
ness and order. Perturbed and 
anxious though he was, Sleive 
cloaked derision by a smile as 
he faced the quartermaster at 
the other end of the long table. 
Once seated, he learnt that 
Byrne and the despondent Mul- 
lins represented the crew, fol- 
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lowing on a general meeting 
held in the course of the after- 
noon. Further, he was in- 
formed that he had been unani- 
mously named as captain, and 
Kane elected mate. The latter’s 
voice acquired a suitable im- 
portance as he continued— 

“That being so agreed, sir, 
atween all hands, in the nature 
o’ things there were wanting a 
quartermaster. And after a 
deal o’ argument, Marl here 
were duly chosen as such.” 

“So far so good,” Sleive 
acknowledged with simulated 
pleasure. ‘‘ Now I should like 
to hear whether there was any 
discussion . . . any suggestion 
or wish expressed as to the 
date and purpose of the next 
venture ? ” 

“Why, as to that, cap’n, this 
here is the way of it. There’s 


no denying as Schenke were a 
good cap’n, none better, by 


cripes .. . in his day. A slap- 
up seaman, an’ lucky, which 
last counts for a whole lot. 
But,” the speaker’s eyes sought 
the rings upon his fingers, “I 
reckons he broke his luck the 
same blessed day when he took 
up with that there wo... 
Johanna Sedley. Han’some she 
were, and a lady born, as all 
could plainly see. But no good 
could come along with having 
& piece of her sort aboard. 
First and last, it were her as 
changed the luck o’ Peter 
Schenke, and damn nigh hung 
the lot of .. .” 

“Her be a witch, as old Job 
told, and I tells ye yourself, 
George, months agone,” cut in 
Smout excitedly ; “the ship’s 
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bewitched, sez I. And what 
happened ? ”’ 

“Ay, and I puts one to 
that!” Mullins, vehement if 
lugubrious, declared, ‘‘ for who 
was it but her as...” 

*‘Arrah, whist ye, Darby 
Mullins! Shure, what’s the use 
o’ talking with him dead, and 
Miss Sedley gone. . . the Saints 
have mercy on the both of 
them. *Tis the future the cap’n 
wants to know about; and 
him havin’ to wait whilst the 
rest of ye gives your opinions, 
which don’t matter no more 
than an old shoe an’ it rainin’ 
and full o’ holes, by the 
powers !” 

Sleive, in whose mind the 
necessity for tact warred with 
anger and bitterness, was grate- 
ful for the Irishman’s deliberate 
interruption. Not so Kane, 
who turned a scowl upon 
him. 

* That'll do, my lad! When 
me or the cap’n wants your 
opinions, we'll ask for them. 
You’d best keep your mouth 
for your vittles, and save 
trouble.” 

“* Ay, ay, Mister Kane, sir!” 

Ignoring a subtle sarcasm of 
tone, the new mate resumed 
with the statement that the 
crew, for the moment, were 
divided as to the right plan to 
adopt. ‘‘There’s some,’ he 
announced, “as is wishful to 
make some port where a fresh 
crew can be got, or leastways 
made up to strength. And 
then there is others ... as 
don’t!” 

Sleive noted the pause with 
sudden interest. ‘‘I see,’ he 
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said quickly ; “ and what might 
they want, if you please ? ” 

** Well, sir, it’s the likes o’ 
this here. As I were a-saying, 
there’s not a few as thinks 
different, and I’ll make bold 
to say I’m with them. What 
does we think? you asks, and 
natural. Why, just this: from 
first to last, these years back,”’ 
his gaze travelled slowly round 
the table, “‘ we’ve had our share 
of luck, and a trifle more, you 
can lay to that. Enough, any- 
ways, for some of us to be 
wishful to take what’s due us, 
and, in @ manner o’ speaking, 
cry quits with the game. Why 
now? says you. Because, I 
answers, you'll never get a 
better chance. How much 


treasure is there in the caves ? 
and by treasure I counts only 
blunt, good, hard gold and 
jewels! Maybe our cap’n here 


knows. Howsomever, be that 
as it may, I’ll swear there was 
a tidy fortune for every man 
jack aboard the Vulture when 
she sailed from here afore. 
And now, by cripes ’—beads 
of moisture sprang out on 
Kane’s face, his voice rose 
hoarsely—“ along o’ them that’s 
gone to Davy Jones .. . with 
half the crew scuppered ... 
why, ain’t there twice as much 
for them that’s left ? A-plenty, 
I’m telling you, to live like 
lords. Ay, and drive our own 
calTiages, so help me God! 
So, Mister Sleive and ship- 
mates all, what I says is this. 
Here’s the treasure right to 
hand. MHere’s a small crew to 
share it. Stow the best and 
easiest handled of what we 
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got aboard, and steer a course 
for some parts where we'll be 
welcome. Divide up the blunt, 
according to articles, fair and 
proper. And then? Why, in 
God’s name, let each man go 
wheresomever he likes, free and 
a gentleman ... with naught 
to worry him by nights, saving 
how to spend his wealth and 
riches. I’ve had enough of 
chancing my neck. That last 
was too close a shave for me. 
And if we waits around a score 
of years, there’ll never be a 
better...” 

“Ah, but what about the 
t’others ?”’ Mullins grumbled ; 
“them as don’t...” 

Kane’s voice silenced him. 
“So that’s how it is, Cap’n 
Sleive. I speaks for those 
present. And the rest as is 
not, why, they'll be glad enough 
to know your way of it.”’ 

Aware of their impatient 
scrutiny and of Byrne’s eyes, 
in which he thought to read 
sympathy and a measure of 
amusement, Sleive waited to 
choose his words. 

“It would seem,” he said at 
length quietly, “that I am 
expected to find some plan 
whereby both parties will be 
satisfied. Is that it?’ An 
emphatic chorus answered him. 
“So be it, then. It is no easy 
task. And I give you, gentle- 
men, fair warning that I shall 
take my own time to decide. 
I fancy that is all. Except...” 

“Ay, but what about .. .” 

“Silence! Except, I said, 
that Mister Kane, in my ab- 
sence, will have a cask broached. 
Perhaps a little dance would not 
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come amiss. And now, good- 
night, lads !”’ 

“Ay, ay, tir!...' That's 
the idea. ... More power to 
your honour, an’ it’s drinking 
your good health we shall be.” 
And with a nod from the 
silent Marl, the council broke 
up, trooping to the door. The 
mate, however, turned back 
from the threshold. 

“You'll not forget what I 
says,’ he inquired earnestly, 
“about the chance now we’ve 
got it, will you, sir? ” 

“Tshall not!’ Sleive spoke 
slowly. ‘“‘ But what has come 
to you, George Kane ? ” 

“-Tain’t me as much as 
Mary. She’s fair had the creeps 
on her since we come back 
... her that even Inez was 


Footsteps retreated, ceased ; 
the last note of a cheerful 
whistling died away; and in 
the captain’s house was silence. 
Minutes, each serving through 
the medium of Paul Sleive’s 
brain to point an added diffi- 
culty, some fresh threat to 
personal desire, attendant on 
the acceptance of an odious 
rank, totalled an hour empty 
alike of inspiration and of hope. 
Strive how he might, failure 
met every effort to achieve a 
scheme whereby he could re- 
tain his freedom and not loose 
&@ holocaust. With Kane his 
only possible successor, lacking 
as he did the qualities neces- 
sary for command, there was 
ho evading the consequences 
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afeared to cross ... dreamin’ 
and suchlike. She’s got me 
sick o’ the whole business. 
Ay, and no offence meant, 
Mister Sleive; your heart’s not 
in it neither, since the doctor 
went. By cripes, I wish he 
were here, the same Gabriel 
Lovercot; a good man and 
true, with a head on his shoul- 
ders for all that.” 

“And I too, George, God 
knows! As it is, remember, not 
too much liquor. Sore heads 
are hard to convince. And 
don’t look for me before the 
morning.” 

“Trust me, cap’n.” And 
with the unaccustomed ,title, 
at once a menace and a mockery, 
ringing in his ears, Paul Sleive 
found himself alone. 








of a resignation. Let Sleive 
but once refuse the infamous 
duty which circumstance had 
thrust upon him, and open 
war between the two opposing 
factions of the crew must fol- 
low; not merely war but 
slaughter, with both women 
and children as its earliest 
victims. So reason searching 
a solution continued to grdpe 
blindly, endlessly, without re- 
sult. And chaos became tor- 
ment in Sleive’s mind. 
Deceived by quiet and the 
smell of burning tallow, a 
lean and scabrous rat crept 
from the darkness of the sleep- 
ing quarters into a lighted 
Toom, and, squatting on its 
haunches, peered with curious 
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eyes at the man who, chin 
propped in fist, crouched in 
his chair. Its exit, hastened 
by a@ groan of utter weariness, 
like its entry, passed unnoticed, 
as Sleive, abandoning a futile 
struggle, relaxed his pose. 
Reaching beyond an amber 
haze, his idle glance rested on 
the great tapestry that, flanked 
by a carved and lacquered 
screen and a tall urn of bronze, 
draped half the farther wall. 
Vaguely revealed, a miracle 
of the weaver’s art portrayed, 
in crude design, a group of 
naked Dryads posing before a 
mail-clad knight. Strange trees 
drooped under the weight of 
stranger fruit, and on the 
ground were doves, a broken 
crucifix, and jars of wine. If 
only one of countless objects 
in a treasure-house of stolen 
goods, it claimed a place apart 
in that it was plunder from the 
first ship whose capture Sleive 
had witnessed. To such signi- 
ficance as to its lewd symbolism 
of ensuing years, however, he 
was insensible. 

Guttering candles, and re- 
flected flame dancing within 
the dim cavern of a mirror, a 
thickened beating of his heart 
. . . these things alone he re- 
cognised as real. All else was 
phantasy. His very senses 
played him false. Now it was 
the rustle of a silken gown, a 
whiff of bergamot, or eau de 
chypre; now elusive whispers, 
queer eddies in the air about 
him. At times it seemed the 
room was thronged by spectral 
presences impinging upon con- 
sciousness, as yet invisible. 
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Theirs the sighs, the eerie 
laughter that chilled Sleive’s 
flesh and brought his head up 
sharply, to behold in a vap- 
orous similitude of life the 
form of Gabriel Lovercot stand- 
ing by the hearth. Bent brows 
and moving lips he thought to 
see, the warning gesture of a 
shadowy hand. An _ instant, 
and the phantom vanished. 
Sleive shuddered. Then, with 
a rasping breath, he started up 
and fled a haunted spot. 

But though he had escaped 
the house, its spell persisted and 
pursued him. Prey to morbid 
doubts and fancies, he .paced 
a stretch of beach below the 
doctor’s old abode, and all the 
while it was as if another walked 
near-by. Far out upon the 
pool a phosphorescent flash be- 
trayed a rising fish, and from the 
straggling barracks, chequered 
in black and yellow against 
the night, came the discordant 
tumult of the crew at ease. 
He neither saw nor heard. 
Sentience was concerned solely 
with inner thought: a craving 
insistent, unexplained, which 
demanded he should seek the 
hermitage. And immediately, 
or so it appeared to him, Sleive 
stood within his bedroom. 
Whence, having slipped a loaded 
pistol into the pocket of a heavy 
coat and secured a lantern, he 
took his way towards the woods. 

Through towering growth less 
solid than surrounding dark- 
hess, @ dank tunnel of en- 
croaching vegetation smeared 
by the sickly light he bore, 
Sleive hurried. The noise of 
distant revelry sank, and was 
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submerged in the drum-like 
tapping of heels. A thread of 
melody from Byrne’s fiddle, a 
last link with his kind, that 
followed floating on the air, 
snapped suddenly; and he 
was isolated from all men. 
Thereafter stillness, until at 
length, parting the fragrant 
bush that screened a former 
sanctuary, Sleive flung him- 
self down beside the outcrop 
of ribbed stone. There was no 
longer need for the lantern he 
extinguished. The moon had 
risen; and its rays, piercing 
a roof of foliage, discovered 
the tiny spring, the silvery 
bubbles of an unseen source. 
Shadow veiled the leaves and 
moss. Light, an austere radi- 


ance, filled the hermitage and 
space. 

Solitude and rest were Sleive’s, 
urging another trial of his in- 


tellect, a fresh endeavour to 
meet, with equal skill, the 
gambit played by Fate. But 
when he tried to plan, he found 
his faculties refuse their office, 
and dismiss the task as one 
of small importance. Even its 
bearing on his future, the very 
meaning of a situation, eluded 
thought. At a loss to under- 
stand the failure of his will, 
the oddness of a mood wherein 
naught mattered save the past, 
and crowding memories usurped 
all cognisance of facts, Sleive 
told himself that he must wait 
upon the morrow, trust in the 
promptings of a less wearied 
brain to solve his problem. 
Imagination once more the 
slave and master of his mind, 
and with a hand upon the 
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token on his breast, he knew 
the semblance of forgetfulness 
and peace. 

Meanwhile day brushed the 
night aside. And Time, a 
brooding Titan obeying laws 
immutable as he, withdrew 
the stars, reversed the rhythm 
of the seas, and marked a tide 
at flood. 

Aroused from a state which 
partook less of wakefulness or 
sleep than a suspension of all 
vital force, Paul Sleive heard, 
somewhere through the woods 
about him, distinct in silence, 
the snapping of a branch. An- 
other followed, but a faint 
report. Sounds common in his 
ears. It was their echoes, 
lingering sinister and strange, 
that brought him stumbling 
to his feet. He listened, steady- 
ing cramped limbs, and started, 
as from the shore arose a re- 
verberating splutter of mus- 
ketry. Upon its heels erupted 
clamour, confused, but unmis- 
takable in presage; exploding 
pieces, the metallic fury of 
those who raged together steel 
in hand, their frenzied shouts 
and cries, and, louder than all, 
a roaring unison of unfamiliar 
voices. Above Sleive’s head 
the sky grew heavy to the beat 
of wings, the stridency of 
frightened birds. He sprang 
towards the eastern spyhole, 
and, ripping the over-grown 
foliage asunder, peered down. 

Fog, a first warning of ap- 
proaching winter, concealed 
both cliffs and entrance, and, 
fuming across the surface of 
the water, drifted along the 
beach itself, where, by turns, 
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a fitful breeze disclosed the 
outline of a building, patches 
of sand, and in shadowy 
play the happenings thereon. 
To Sleive it was as though 
he watched through the cloudy 
depths of some stirred pool 
the spasmodic activities of 
embryonic life. Then all at 
once the mist dissolved, and 
in a glare of early sunlight 
he saw numerous strange boats 
lying off the land. In the same 
moment the struggle ended, 
and an outburst of shrill pip- 
ings disputed silence with the 
wails of women, the ceaseless 
screaming of a child. The boats 
moved in. Drooping wisps of 
silk unfolded, fluttered. And 
so, his eyes upon them, Sleive 
found an answer to all ques- 
tion, attained the bitter re- 
cognition that no act of his 
might save or even alter the 


fate of those who had pro- 
claimed him as their leader. 
Justice had no need of other 
walrant ; these same flags suf- 


ficed, a king’s writ served 
beyond the seas. Stirred by 
wonder at a disaster not to be 
explained, Sleive’s thoughts 
centred on effect rather than 
a cause. Until, like sparks of 
fire in the darkness of his 
brain, two facts became a 
sudden flare of knowledge—the 
escape of Johanna Sedley, and 
the presence of the king’s men 
in the haven; the inference 
was not alone obvious, but 
inevitable. Touching him more 
nearly, it was another possi- 
bility, however, that drove the 
blood from his face and left 
him breathless. Later, having 
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cast a hasty glance around, he 
parted the bushes, and began 
to descend the stairs of jagged 
rock. 

Tediously, after the manner 
of one sunk in an apathy of 
mind and body, Paul Sleive 
retraced his steps. Only on 
reaching the outer fringe of 
the chaparral, where he paused 
to get his bearings, did alert- 
ness become manifest. 

Flanked by the row of houses, 
a portion of the beach directly 
in view was deserted save for 
a few idle figures, their backs 
towards him—rfigures whose 
mere appearance, poise, and 
similarity in dress was in itself 
confirmation of accepted fact. 
Training his gaze with theirs, 
Sleive saw a cutter and a 
barge crowded presumably by 
prisoners and their guards fade 
slowly into the vapours, which 
still eddied about the Gates 
of Stone. A muttered oath of 
pity, of impotent anger, escaped 
him, and, rounding the corner 
of the barracoon, he halted 
abruptly. 

Stretched in the shade of 
gaudily painted eaves were the 
corpses of five sailors, and, 
deliberately set apart, some 
dozen or more bodies of the 
Vulture’s company. Among 
the latter, her naked limbs 
carelessly covered by a blanket, 
lay Moll Hugget. Her flaccid 
features showed a mild sur- 
prise, odd contrast to the 
expression of the boatswain 
Smout, whose end apparently 
had been as violent as his 
life, and to whose distorted 
countenance not even death 
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could lend aught of dignity or 
peace. The rest were but faces 
differing in shape and hue, in 
rigid vacancy the same. A 
sigh changed to a frown, and 
Sleive passed on. 

Emerging from the screen 
of buildings, a rapid scrutiny 
assured him that, opposing ex- 
pectation, all of his former 
crew had not yet left the 
island. Roped but at ease, a 
group seated on the sand were 
chatting amicably with their 
captors, one of whom would 
occasionally stoop and thrust 
a quid into a prisoner’s gaping 
mouth, or another put his 
musket down, to adjust a 
bandage that had slipped. Ac- 
centuated by the patent curi- 
osity and good-natured con- 
tempt of their fellows, a sym- 
pathy displayed by the older 
of the king’s men recognised 
the element of chance which 
Tules existence. All, however, 
were plainly indifferent to their 
surroundings ; and Sleive’s ap- 
proach provoked but stares 
bestowed upon a stranger. Not 
until he drew near to Shamus 
Byrne and Kane, who, pinioned, 
stood a considerable distance 
from their comrades, did he 
note a new intentness in the 
Sailors’ gaze. 

Byrne, grinning wryly below 
a blood-stained handkerchief, 
was the first to speak. “‘ The 
top o’ the mornin’ to your 
honour! An’ it’s yourself that’s 
wise in being late. “Twas a 
poor sort of an entertainment 
entirely. Ah, well ”’—his tone 
become sombrely philosophic 
—“’tis up and dancin’ we'll 


likely be soon enough, by the 
powers ! ” 

An answer lacking, Sleive 
shifted his eyes on to the mate, 
who, seemingly oblivious of his 
arrival, stared fixedly at the 
house in which he and the 
woman named Big Mary had 
known happiness. 

“Him, is it!” Byme 
mingled scorn and pity. 
“‘ Shure, the poor creature, divil 
a blow nor order did he have 
the chance to give. They took 
him and ’’—his face darkened 
—‘‘both together they were 
took, an’ them asleep.” 

The words, recalling a wan- 
dering ego, brought Kane’s 
head round stiffly. ‘‘ Asleep ? 
Ay, and dreaming. Me and her 
were a-riding in our calriage. 
Silks and diamonds... and 
nigger boys a-fanning o’ us, 
by cripes! And now...” 
chin sunk upon his breast, a 
tear trickled down pitted and 
unshaven cheeks. ‘‘ Sun-dried 
... inchains .. . swinging in 
the wind,” he mumbled. “ An’ 
her alone.” 

**'Ye’d best be going, Master 
Paul,” Byrne suggested softly. 
‘“Ye’ll find the likes o’ an 
officer yonder by the boats. 
Good-bye to you, sir. And 
take my blessin’s with ye. For 
twas a fine gentleman and 
a grand fighter you were, 
moyah !” 

Sleive, nodding gravely, 
turned aside. He saw the Irish- 
man nudge Kane’s shoulder 
with his own, and _ heard 
the beginnings of unselfish 
speech. ‘‘ Whist, man dear! 
Shure, ’tis seein’ her again 
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before long ye’ll be. An’ may- 
be...” ‘Then, aware of 
stealthy action replacing list- 
lessness ; of those who, finger- 
ing their pieces, closed in upon 
him, he commenced to walk 
leisurely in the direction of 
the water’s edge, where a strip- 
ling in a scarlet coat and an 
elderly seaman were holding 
consultation. The former 
looked up, clapped a hand on 
his sword-hilt, and as quickly 
let it fall away. The sly smile 
of a subordinate was unneces- 
sary to proclaim inexperience. 
Fresh colouring, and the ex- 
hilaration in blue eyes, betrayed 
one to whom the harrying of 
such a nest was glorious ad- 
venture. 

“And who the deyvil may 
you be, sir!” he demanded, 
covering youth by grufiness. 
And acknowledging Sleive’s 


brief explanation with an in- 
genuous dignity, he motioned 
impatiently when the old sailor, 
stepping closer, whispered in 
his ear. 

** Quite so, cox’n, quite so! ”’ 


he exclaimed. ‘“‘ But this is 
different. The first lieutenant 
is aboard their ship. I was 
to report to him immediately. 
He has special instructions from 
my lord . . . the captain, I 
mean. So pipe your crew, my 
man. The gig, damme! And 
quick about it!” 

Accordingly, and without 
further argument, a boat was 
manned in which Sleive and 
his now silent escort were 
ferried over to the Vulture. 
Her empty decks appeared 
proof of mistaken orders as 
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Sleive was ushered into the 
cabin and the key turned in 
the lock. But he had barely 
seated himself before a grating 
voice spoke outside the door— 

“You found him, then ? ” 

“Yes, sir! He is in 
there.” 

“Very good! You had best 
get ashore, Mister Soames. And 
see to it your men do not stray 
from the beach.”’ 

Raw-boned and tall, wearing 
his own rusty hair in a queue, 
and a grim sneer on weather- 
beaten features, such was the 
person who, a moment later, 
entered the cabin. His man- 
ner evinced irritation _ ill- 
concealed. 

“IT am instructed to offer 
you your liberty within this 
cabin in return for your ’— 
he stopped and stared above 
his prisoner’s head — “ your 
word of honour that 
you will attempt to 
escape.” 

Hiding surprise, the latter 
bowed. ‘Most willingly, sir. 
Such a course does not attract 
me.” 

“That is understood, then.” 

“IT would ask you, sir,” 
Sleive resumed quietly, as the 
other stalked towards the door, 
“to convey my compli... 
my thanks for a graceful cour- 
tesy. May I inquire the name 
of your ship ? ” 

The lieutenant  scowled. 
“His Majesty’s frigate Mem- 
phis,” he stated curtly, and 
with an equally ungracious in- 
timation that food would be 
forthcoming shortly, took his 
leave. 
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Pretence of calmness obvi- 
ated by the realisation that 
he was once more alone, Paul 
Sleive removed his outer coat, 
and, flinging it on to the 
couch, paced up and down a 
measured space. Reaction to 
a strain of many days, excite- 
ment abnormal and dangerous 
possessed him utterly. At in- 
stants, pausing in mid-stride to 
gesture foolishly with twitching 
fingers ; at others he muttered 
and grimaced. All cognisance 
of personal disaster refused, 
his mind chose to dwell upon 
the predicament of late asso- 
ciates. What anticlimax to 
a wild and riotous life was his 
thought ; what grim, nay, far- 
cical denial of illimitable license, 
the misnamed freedom of the 
outcast—outcasts whose only 
plea might be for mercy. Mercy! 
They deserved it not, yet such 
they would receive in a degree 
greater than that shown to- 
wards the victims of their 
perverted passions, their lust 
and bestial cruelty. Compas- 
sion? The law was not con- 
cerned with sentiment. Jus- 
tice? Of a type they would 
experience it, meet for a few 
score rascals, whose punish- 
ment and death was less to be 
regretted than the killing of a 
treacherous dog, @ ravening 
wild beast. There was left 
but sympathy, which none dare 
evidence or proffer. Sleive 
alone was conscious of a certain 
pity at once impersonal and 
racial—the illogical sympathy 
of a nation that preferred the 
individual before the law. Also 
the paltry manner in which 


the crew had fallen captive 
irked his sense of fitness, and 
was an insult to his pride, both 
as their erstwhile captain and 
@ man. Who, he wondered, 
would turn king’s evidence, and 
so gain liberty in exchange for 
the shame attendant on a foul 
betrayal? Gaspard Monet, or 
the Greek, Toney, a coward at 
heart for all his savagery. 
Perhaps even George Kane, 
spurred by jealousy born of 
affection for a mistress: it 
was possible, more . . . prob- 
able. Sleive cursed fiercely 
and aloud, as suspicion hard- 
ened into prescience. And their 
trial. Imagination supplied its 
detail vile and commonplace. 
The pestilential odours of 
a crowded court-room, the 
flutter of fine ladies’ fans. 
Great wigs, ermine and robes 
of state ; the cold domineering 
eyes of Justice above fat jowls. 
Debauched and sweating faces 
behind an iron-spiked dock, 
between the scarlet effigies of 
armed guards. Whispered 
oaths and covert gigglings ; 
tokens of an audience agog 
and eager for the revelation 
of some new atrocity. Impas- 
sioned shoutings from the vari- 
ous counsel, interrupted by the 
peevish comments of a judge. 
A frenzied scratching of quills 
across the crackling parchment. 
Shuffling feet upon the sanded 
floors. The raucous cry of an 
usher. Solemnity and sen- 
tence. And the end. Mud in 
the narrow streets; the over- 
hanging houses ; offal and nose- 
gays. <A jingle of steel and 
clatter of hooves ; wan sunlight 
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on the drawn swords of mounted 
soldiery. Drunken prisoners 
and praying clergy; while the 
carts rumbled, creaking to their 
loads, and a multitude sur- 
rounded and pursued. Ragged 
children, slattern women, and 
brutish men ; beaux with raised 
quizzing-glass, beauties in their 
flowered hoops... all jost- 
ling, jeering, and hurrahing. 
Impious jests and ribald mirth. 
And then the gleam of sullen 
waters, a smell of boiling pitch 
upon the air, and against the 
morning sky an empty frame- 
work of black timbers. 

Vivid images, envisioned and 
dismissed. Paul Sleive shud- 
dered slightly. Yet that they 
concerned him not was know- 
ledge intuitive, acute. His mind 
veered from the future back 
into the present. He asked 
himself the implication of a 
promise lately given, and sought 
the meaning of an offer whose 
unusual nature was amply 
proven by the palpable disgust 
of one who made it. Did it 
not justify an earlier surmise 
—a surmise which alone had 
enabled him to support an 
intolerable situation with appa- 
rent callousness? No other ex- 
planation matched the facts ; 
he must be right in his judg- 
ment of some friendly influence 
at work .. . Johanna Sedley. 
Sooner or later she would come 
to him. Where, or under what 
circumstances, mattered little. 
Anticipation of their final meet- 
ing, short though it might be, 
was his sole remaining claim 
on life. Unless the whole thing 
was @ plot, a trick to tempt him 
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into turning traitor. If so! 
Dry laughter rattled in his 
throat; and with head erect, 
he suddenly confronted his own 
reflection in a gilt medallion 
mirror. Bleached hair, un- 
kempt, a two days’ growth 
on haggard cheeks, and eyes 
that glittered from cadaverous 
sockets—the verisimilitude of 
a cackling dotard or a mad- 
man. Sleive made as if to 
strike it. Then muttering 
strangely, and seated by the 
table, he dropped a contorted 
face upon his arms. Presently, 
however, he gained his feet, 
and a berth that contained the 
bulk of his belongings un- 
touched since the Vulture 
reached the haven. 

Habit shaved him without 
mishap; chance directed the 
choosing of a dark suit, the 
donning of a Steenkirk ; while 


obeying impulse, he transferred 
the pistol from a discarded 
garment into the pocket of his 


full-skirted coat. So attired, 
the physical semblance of a 
man who had joined a gay 
party on the night of Inez’s 
murder, he stepped forth, in 
time to hear the key turn in 
the lock. 

It was a seaman, rubicund, 
grotesquely stout, who placed 
a tray of foods and wine upon 
the table, and through mere 
slits of eyes discreetly studied 
an object of much interest 
and speculation. Outwardly at 
least composed, Sleive pushed 
a coin along the dusty wood. 

“ Best drink your health and 
your captain’s, my man,” he 
suggested carelessly. 
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The other hesitated and 
rubbed his nose. Next, taking 
the guinea, he spat on it and 
hid it quickly. ‘“‘I’ll drink yer 
honour’s, and good luck. An’ if 
there’s a trifle more ye’d want ? 
Another bottle, mebbe?” he 
insinuated thickly; and re- 
sponding to a negative, rolled 
across the threshold and shut 
the door. 

Sleive ate mechanically and 
at length. Before him, framed 
by the casements of the stern, 
was the beach. Emerald foliage 
against a turquoise sky; a 
scroll of shadow painted on 
white sand; and men busied 
after the manner of ants about 
the dwellings and storehouses— 
these came within his view. 
Ebbing and flowing a stream 
of tiny figures carried burdens 
to the waiting boats, while 
others stripped the buildings of 
their contents. Here, axes 
flashed and ponderous hammers 
fell. There, some toiling with 
spade and mattock made ready 
for the casks their fellows rolled 
and levered into place. Such 
industry he witnessed—an orgy 
tending but to one end... 
destruction. For that they 
purposed an obliteration of the 
settlement was now clear. By 
night or the morrow, to him 
it was of no importance which, 
fire and explosion would re- 
store to Nature what unknown 
men in olden days had filched 
from her. The winter season, 
its torrential rains, and a vora- 
cious jungle must complete the 
task, and desolation rule where 
children laughed and played. 
How many years would elapse, 
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he wondered, before adventure 
again claimed the haven as its 
own; men’s gaze be lifted in 
momentary awe to the precipi- 
tous walls of rock, or discover 
the loveliness which had been 
his . . . and Johanna’s ? 
Meantime the fumes of wine 
diffused throughout his body 
in a soporific glow, and stilled 
the ferment of his _ brain. 
Moving lethargically on to the 
couch, he closed his eyes. Re- 
sentment towards an omni- 
potent and implacable Fate 
became merged in sadness—a 
mood stimulated by thoughts 
of the hermitage as a wild- 
erness forlorn, untraceable. 
Curious, he reflected how in- 
significant a thing death seemed 
beside the passing of an earthly 
sanctuary, where he had shared 
a fleeting happiness with her 
he loved, the little spot which 
he had called his home. Home ! 
Sunlight and shadow on a 
countryside, peasants resting 
in the fields at noon. Evening, 
with its scent of smouldering 
peat, the cries of shepherds, 
and a woman’s song; and wild 
geese flying high across the 
moon. Again, the hills gave 
back a rush of wings, and 
through the clustering trees 
the lights of a great mansion 
shone like stars. So awake 
he dreamed, until his senses 
warned him of a far-off sound, 
of movement and a stifled 
sigh. He parted weary lids. 
Near the door, cloaked and 
with lowered gaze, stood Jo- 
hanna Sedley. <A breath en- 
compassed the perception of 
colour blenching on set features, 
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of fingers tensely clasped. And 
Sleive attained his feet. Glad- 
ness, a passionate relief deny- 
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ing mere amazement, held him 
dumb. His bow was answered 
by a deep and formal curtsey. 


XXI. 


“You know?” she whis- 
pered ; and in the tone was 
fear. 

Her voice unsealed his lips. 
‘“‘ All there is need to know,” 
he affirmed gently, ‘that you 
are here.’’ And as he spoke, the 
lines which suffering had graven 
on his face, the semblance of 
age unjustified by years, were 
gone. 

Johanna cast the cloak aside, 
and, drawing closer, touched 
him timidly upon the arm. 
“Then let us sit, Paul, for I 
am strangely tired .. . over- 
wrought.” 

Resting among cushions, she 
occupied one corner of the 
couch ; while, leaning forward, 
Sleive stared at the blurred 
hues of a rug, the intricate 
pattern of its woven threads. 
Intuition, a sudden compre- 
hension of this scene as pre- 
ordained, of its climax what- 
ever it might be as inevitable, 
bade him wait. Johanna ques- 
tioned presently. 

“He is dead, Peter . . . they 
tell me. And Gabriel; he, too, 
is gone. How was it? Re- 
member, I am ignorant of all 
that occurred since I... that 
night.” 

“Schenke? An end more 
merciful than he deserved.” 
The statement and his manner 
of relating what now appeared 
but incidents trivial if grim 


were alike detached. Only 
when he strove to account for 
the loss of a friend did Sleive 
fail to suppress emotion, and, 
aware of her troubled breathing, 
pause. 

“Poor Gabriel! Oh, poor 
friend,” she exclaimed bitterly. 
“Paul, there is yet another 
life upon my soul, the blood 
of one who was kind to me, 
whom I... I loved.” 

“Nay, nay, Johanna!” He 
was grave. “If not an acci- 
dent, it was his own choice. 
He was glad to go, I fancy.” 

A denial precluded by her 
certainty and violent utterance, 
Sleive turned and met her eyes 
dark and dilate to pain. 

“Paul, Paul! Do you not 
yet understand ? The failure 
of Schenke’s plans . . . the am- 
bush! This descent upon the 
haven! Oh, God! for all that 
has happened, of death, dis- 
aster . . . treachery and worse, 
I ...I am alone to blame! 
I was the traitor! I...” 

‘““And by the Virgin! if it 
be so,” he interrupted, “did 
you not but obey the destiny 
that holds our lives in pledge ? 
"Tis naught matters, dear heart, 
save you are come back to me.”’ 

“You mean you guessed,” 
she said slowly. ‘‘ But when ? ”’ 

His head once more averted, 
he replied, ‘‘ This morning.” 

“This morning!” Her cry 
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was piteous. ‘‘Up to which 
time you trusted .. . thought 
me honest. And instead! Ah, 
is there no shame great enough 
for me? Nay, Paul; but let 
me speak! Indeed, indeed, I 
may not rest till I have told 
you all... what is left to know. 
An’ you would help me save 
my soul, be kind . . . be merci- 
ful and listen.” 

And Paul Sleive listened, 
elbows on knees, his face hidden 
in cupped hands. At first 
concerned with happiness, a 
long voyage and the sighting 
of a strange sail, her story 
revealed the unavailing hero- 
ism of those on board the mer- 
chantman, and her own part 
in the atrocities which followed. 
Thence her speech grew lab- 
oured, half inaudible. 

“Caught unawares ‘ 
cheated . . . even of death. 
Bound to the mast, I watched 
and heard . .. her die. I 
loved her so. My mother, in 
whom I saw my future and 
my past. So small a thing 

... the pledging of my soul. 
My body ... valueless ... 
but fit barter for the scant 
chance .. . to bring all those 
involved to justice. Not pun- 
ishment ; not death alone. But 
degradation, misery . . . tor- 
tures, such as they might find. 
My upbringing . . . the teach- 
ings of my father. I come of 
kin who hold the keeping of 
their oath . . . a vow is more 
than life itself. And I had hate 
to aid me. So, the bargain was 
made with Peter. In him I 
saw my tool... my chosen 
instrument of vengeance. But 
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you! It needed but a glance 
to know you different ... a 
danger. You, whom [I should 
have blessed for a first kind- 
ness ...I hated ... at first 
and, later, set myself to cheat 
. . . to steal your love .. . be- 
cause ... I was afraid. My 
plans, I told myself, must wait. 
Meantime, I sought... and 
found a certain . . . mounting in- 
terest . . . in my surroundings.” 

Broken phrases and bare 
words, from these a tale was 
fashioned of one who, gently 
nurtured, learnt to endure in 
silence, shame unspeakable and 
agonies of mind beyond imagi- 
nation; to meet recurring 
horrors with apparent calm, 
and cover terror by a laugh. 
How she had schemed, faulted, 
and schemed anew; of dis- 
trust sown in Schenke’s brain, 
the gradual sapping of the 
affection he bore his friend ; 
the guile and trickery she used 
upon the latter; so much 
Johanna told. Hours of weak- 
ness and despair, the tempta- 
tion to make a sudden end ; 
prayers for strength to fight a 
growing fascination in the char- 
acter she played, and to resist 
an interest aroused despite her 
will by him she feared and 
thought to hate; and of a 
lessening faith in the omnipo- 
tence of God; such also were 
part of a confession. 

Then all at once, while she 
spoke of the events which led 
up to the capture of the Spanish 
ship and the revelation of her 
feelings caused by the delirious 
ravings of a wounded man, her 
voice to Sleive became remote 
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and meaningless. An earlier 
excitement returned, intensified 
by what he heard. There was 
a roaring as of furnaces within 
his skull. The vessels of his 
neck swelled and grew rigid. 
And for a space, clawing at his 
cravat, he seemed about to 
suffocate. 

“Enough! Dear Christ, 
enough !”’ he gasped when he 
might breathe. “I... I 
cannot bear... it is not right 
... that you should suffer so.” 

But if heard, he was un- 
heeded. Possessed, with fear- 
ful gaze, and fingers plucking 
at an embroidered amplitude 
of skirt, Johanna still con- 
tinued— 

“Dead or alive, I know no 
mercy, have no pity, for these 
men... kind as some were 
to me. What was it but a 
passing whim... the mere 


decency displayed towards their 


leader’s plaything . . . a hu- 
man doll? Doubtless they 
foresaw the day when they 
would have their will of me. 
In time, said they, I must be 
cast amongst them... as 
meat is thrown to a pack of 
hounds. Had I not pleased 
them, would I have lived so 
long? And it served their 
purpose, would they not have 
tortured, murdered me, without 
a second thought... and 
laughed to see me dead ? Even 
Peter, for all he loved me. Re- 
membering this and all I wit- 
nessed ... heard, I feel no 
shame, no sorrow. In what I 
have done, I find no sin. They 
will but meet what is their 
portion, neither more nor less. 
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But you! Ah, love of mine!” 
The cry revealed her frenzy. 
Clenched hands bruised the 
delicate fulness of her breasts 
above a constraining texture 
of mauve silk. ‘‘ You, be- 
trayed beyond forgiveness. The 
shame I have brought upon 
you! The pain I have made 
you feel... a second time! 
You who have loved and suf- 
fered . . . and been deceived, 
now are betrayed again... 
and...and by me! That 
I should love you...I, a 
thing unclean. ‘The mistress 
of an ape,’ you said in fever. 
I, whom you could have taken 
. owned ... here before; 
and you had willed it... so 
love had weakened me. Did 
I not think in secret of escape 
. with you? Of sacrificing 
vengeance and my vowto... 
to need of you? Even now, 
when I have told you, you 
cannot gauge my happiness or 
misery . . . the bitter struggle 
of those last few days. Until 
another murder .. . Inez’s 
death showed me the folly .. . 
the foulness of my dreams. 
And then I knew your love 
once more for what it was, a 
pure ... a holy thing.” 
Lurching to his feet, Sleive 
swayed before her. ‘“ What 
talk is this, Johanna?’ he 
demanded fiercely. ‘‘ An’ the 
sweet soul of ye, purer than 
the dew at dawn; the light of 
stars upon the sea. Shame? 
You! A saint I worship night 
and day. Then what of 
me?” He beat his fist on the 
fluted woodwork of the wall, 
so that the moulding splintered, 
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and oozing blood stained the 
laces at his wrist. ‘‘ Wasn’t 
it myself that planned to do 
what you had thought... 
and worse? ‘To kill the man 
who called you his the night 
before we sailed, and take ye 
in the teeth of such as dared 
to say me nay. Ay, and would 
have done it but for Gabriel 

. and God, perhaps. What 
do ye say now that I too have 
spoken, Johanna ? ” 

Immediately her mood 
changed, a tense attitude re- 
laxed, and in her eyes was an 
exceeding tenderness. 

“Why, Paul,” she said, 
“that I am blessed; and 
that I thank a kindly God 
because you find me so. All 
I would crave for in a man 

. my lover—such are you, 
and more . . . much more.”’ 

“Johanna! Ah, heart’s de- 


sire, whose lips I may not 


even touch with mine,” he 
moaned; and, fallen on his 
knees, felt the caress of tremb- 
ling fingers, and heard the 
exquisite passion in her tone. 
“IT know, J know,” she 
murmured ; and tears glistened 
on the lashes, fringing the 
pallor of her cheeks. ‘ But if 
you come and rest beside me, 
surely it is no sin that I should 
lean against you. Just for a 
little while... the last. I 
-..I cannot bear that you 
should kneel to me, dear mine.”’ 
The fragrance of her hair, 
a shoulder white, immaculate 
below his arm, and drooping 
eyelids, azure tinted — Sleive 
wondered if these were real; 
if he dreamed. Yet his pulses 
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answered the stirring of her 
hand in his, and the warmth 
of her body was a faint per- 
ception. 

“Each breath you draw is 
a miracle to me, Johanna,’’ he 
whispered. ‘‘ You are most 
beautiful of all created things.” 

“Hush, darling, hush! I 
am no stronger than my love ; 
and oh, I love you so. Ah, 
Paul, what we have lost. Long 
days and years together. And 
children . . . the children we 
shall never know. And yet I 
would not change this hour for 
another’s life.” 

“Nor I.” He was solemn. 
““T am repaid in full for aught 
I have endured . . . or shall.” 

Johanna’s grasp tightened on 
his hand; her bosom rose and 
fell to a deep sigh. ‘‘ Dear,” 
she said quietly, “if I were 
to tell you I have the promise 
of your freedom... and of 
Gabriel’s had he lived, would 
you take it .. . as a gift from 
me ? ” 

The arm about her stiffened ; 
Sleive’s brows contracted 
sharply ... that was all. ““No!” 
he responded. “It may not 
be. Years ago my life was 
forfeit, if not to earthly justice 
then to Heaven’s. How could 
I dare to live, and know that 
those less fit to judge the right 
from wrong were dead, their 
creaking bones a perch for 
unclean birds? My very mem- 
ories must drive me mad in 
time. Living, I am a man 
accursed. Each ship we fought, 
each town we pillaged... 
everywhere and there was 
danger, bloodshed, I hoped 
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and strove to find release... 
and was refused. No! Long 
since I knew my end... 
death if all else failed, by my 
own hand. If you had not 
come, I was prepared.” He 
tapped the weapon in his coat. 
“And now! When you have 
gone. I but waited, beloved, 
that I might see you once 
again.” 

“When I have gone,” she 
said, and smiled. “‘ Think you 
I could live and know you 
dead ? See, dear heart.” 

“Johanna!” he cried, and 
silenced by the touch of her 
palm upon his mouth, glanced 
down. Among the billowy folds 
and creases of her gown lay a 
shape of chased and glittering 
metal ...a_ pistol ready 
primed. 

“Do you remember, Paul ? 
So many months, or is it years 
ago, you gave it me... that 
day we fought the Spaniard. 
Since it has never left me. If 
I had found you not, I should 
have used it. Now I have 
greater cause. Dear one, I 
may not let you go alone; I 
loved you so.” With lifted 
head she looked at him in 
pride. ‘The path you seek 
shall be mine also. To me it 
seems no sin that we commit. 
No God of mercy could judge 
us wrong. And when we die 
together we shall but live. I 
know! I feel it, as I know I 
breathe.” 

Protest Sleive might not. 
Knowledge of her nature and 
abiding proof of an indomitable 
will forbade. His inner con- 
sciousness besides proclaimed 
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the wisdom of her choice. 
Therefore he acquiesced ; and 
found it strange that the detail 
of an act, inhibited by religion 
and the law, should, as they of 
necessity discussed it, attain 
the significance of sacred rite. 
And when at the request of 
Johanna he unfastened a fine 
chain from about his throat 
and flung her token through 
an open casement into the 
pool, it appeared but another 
part of ritual. For the rest, a 
pressure of the hand, a fleeting 
glance, communicated thought. 
As those who strayed into 
some vast and holy edifice ex- 
perience a negation of the 
flesh, an awe inspired by the 
sublime mystery which per- 
vades its shadowy vistas and 
dim space, so also were they 
silent. 

Later, their gaze upon the 
window, they saw the beach 
deserted, heard the passage of 
retreating boats, and knew the 
sands for ebbing in a glass of 
life. Thereafter neither moved. 
Only to Sleive it seemed that 
in a state of trance their minds, 
their very spirits, were as one. 
A passive ecstasy was his—an 
ecstasy which, taking no ac- 
count of time, lasted until he 
was aroused by Johanna’s 
startled exclamation— 

“Paul! That light upon the 
window ... ared glow!” 

‘““Naught but the sun sink- 
ing, dear, my soul,” he told 
her. 

“But they were to fetch us 
ere it had set. Hark!” 

They listened. Portentous, 
loud within the evening hush, 
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came the rhythm of approach- 
ing oars. 

“They are almost here,” 
she said; and had no need to 
question. 

His features quivered, set. 
Two words he uttered, adding, 
“The Holy Virgin intercede 
for us. God judge our suffering, 
beloved.” 

“Amen,” she whispered. 
“And our love, oh, dear of 
mine.” 

In her eyes Sleive saw no 
fear, but peace; faith ever- 
lasting, infinite. Against the 
tube of steel gripped in his 
fingers he felt the beating of 
her heart, and knew that she 
in turn must feel hi’ own. He 
heard a ripple lap the Vulture’s 
side and pass—an elfin mockery 
of laughter. An instant, as 
men reckon time; to them a 
breath before Eternity. And 
then . . . Johanna smiled. 

Sound, dully pulsating, it 
might have been the last throb 
of a muffled drum. Smoke, 
a dark cloud, which rose to 
drift in acrid eddies. Silence, 
and on its heels, voices without 
the cabin. 

The door opened; and fan- 
ning blue vapours with a wisp 
of perfumed lace, an officer, 
foppish in dress and bearing, 
but whose florid countenance 
and slightly prominent eyes 
gave evidence of pity, ap- 
proached the couch. Behind 
him another halted, and drew 
himself erect. 

“This is what you looked 
for, sir?’ The lieutenant’s 
harsh utterance suggested a 
criticism he dared not offer. 
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“I looked for naught. For 
what I find, thank God!” his 
captain murmured in flute-like 
tones. ‘‘ Did ever man behold 
more exquisite tragedy? See, 
Campbell, how her head has 
fallen to his breast, the arms 
about each other’s shoulders. 
How their wide gaze seems yet 
to hold the spirit which gave 
that look of rapture, of un- 
utterable peace, to both their 
faces . . . which still lingers. 
One might fancy them alive 
and whispering of their passion. 
Par Amour! Death has been 
more merciful than life .. . to 
either.”’ He brushed some par-. 
ticles of powder from his sleeve. 
** And there, save for the grace 
of Heaven and His Majesty’s 
commission, might lie you or I.” 

“JT...mi’ lord! A common 
pirate !” 

‘**Even so, sir!’’ the voice 
was cold. ‘‘ But a few years 
ago that man in rank was equal 
to myself; his wealth much 
greater ; his reputation, ecod ! 
stainless as your own!” 

A sudden glory filled the 
cabin, the last rays of a de- 
clining sun illumined the fea- 
tures of the dead and living ; 
dulled and vanished. Ensued 
the dusk; a veil that was a 
shroud. The commander of 
the Memphis spoke. 

‘* Mister Campbell ! ”’ 

ce Sir ! 9? 

‘* A grave will be dug imme- 
diately, if you please. I wish 
them buried together; deeply 

. . Safe from all disturbance, 
you understand. Where? Un- 
der that grove of palms, near 
to the house he used. And, 
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Campbell,” he raised the hand- 
kerchief to his lips, “if you 
would personally arrange mat- 
ters, so that none shall see their 
faces, I should remember it as 
a favour conferred upon me 
by a... friend.” 

The lieutenant flushed and 
achieved an awkward bow. 
“Certainly, my lord. . 
pleasure. You may trust me, 
sir.” He turned upon his 
heel. 

Pausing only to stoop with 


» a 
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difficulty, and thrust the pistols 
in his pocket, the captain fol- 
lowed. On the threshold he 
stood and glanced back at the 
blurred figures, whose pallid 
heads, answering a trick of 
shadow, seemed to move and 
touch. 

‘IT wonder,”’ he said thought- 
fully. ‘‘She was very beau- 
tiful. And he...God knows!” 
He sighed, and stepping softly 
from their presence, closed the 
door. 


XXIL 


Darkness annihilating, abso- 
lute, the age-long silence of a 
living death; from these, it 


seemed, Paul Emmet’s soul 
escaped to cross that border- 
land which is the cosmic mem- 
ory of man, and find the dawn 


of consciousness, the bare per- 
ception of a bandaged head 
upon smooth pillows. Next he 
became aware of subdued light 
on closed eyelids, of movement 
near and about him, and a 
faint crackling suggestive of 
cheerfulness and warmth. Pain 
within his skull and nausea 
were recurrently acute sensa- 
tions, until all at once he 
winced from the shock of an 
intolerable clamour. 

“Fine! He is coming back 
now !”’ some one shouted. 

“Oh, he’s suffering, isn’t 
he ? ’ another questioned softly. 

“No. That’s not pain... 
just nerve twitch.” 

Vaguely irritated by an ob- 
vious untruth, casually uttered 
in tones now associated in his 


mind with Arthur Porte, and 
in response to a momentary 
pressure on his wrist, Emmet 
slowly lifted his lids. But 
instead of familiar features, un- 
co - ordinated focus disclosed, 
through wavering mists, a vast 
countenance, god-like in its 
static strength and power. 
While under carven brows, eyes 
inhuman in their knowledge 
stared down upon him, com- 
manding that his ego should 
assert itself. An instant; then 
the face receded, shrank to a 
mere blur in space. Emmet 
gasped ; and with miraculous 
suddenness his sight was clear. 

In front of the fire, whose 
minute crumbling had been 
primary sound, stood a tall, 
clean-shaven person wearing 
meticulous morning clothes, and 
grey hair a trifle long. Other- 
wise, yellow flowers on a small 
table, two walls, and the white 
panels of a door alone rewarded 
the shifting of Emmet’s pupils. 
Less than half the room was 
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visible—a phenomenon which 
he failed to account for, pend- 
ing the later realisation of its 
being due to the angle of his 
head, turned sideways on the 
pillows. Inchoate craving for 
the presence of a friend, accom- 
panied by more defined desire 
to learn what had happened 
and where he was, increased. 
Ignorance begot fright. Fear, 
accentuated by a cloying odour 
simultaneously identified as 
that of chloroform, threatened 
panic uncontrollable, disastrous. 
Cold sweat broke out upon his 
body. Nausea obliterated pain. 

Meantime the stranger’s eyes 
had been observing him with 
a scrutiny hypnotic in its in- 
tensity. Above a cleft and 
prominent chin his mouth 
opened abruptly. 

“Porte! He wants you.” 

Immediately Porte appeared 
and leant over the bed. ‘ Yes, 
old man. What is it?” 

A tedious struggle to marshal 
wandering thoughts, violent 
effort to connect them with a 
numbed tongue, finally achieved 


success. ‘‘Wh... where... 
aa a lh 
ac... accident ...?” 


Porte pulled the blankets 
higher, and patted him gently 
on the shoulder. “‘ Never mind 
about that. Don’t worry over 
such details, Apostle,’ he coun- 
selled cheerily. ‘Say how 
d’you do to your other visitor, 
and go to sleep again. You 
have one besides Sir Frederick 
and me, you know. See you 
soon.” 

Followed by Emmet’s trou- 
bled gaze, he and the tall man 
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passed from the room. And 
the door had shut before a 
clouded brain evolved the mean- 
ing of the words he used. Curi- 
osity once awakened, however, 
and further stimulated by a 
scarcely audible sigh, Emmet 
laboriously rolled his head to- 
wards the mysterious person 
whom Porte had mentioned. 
Occupying an arm-chair at the 
far side of the bed, her eyes 
dark shadows in a white strained 
face, was Anne Ware. Stirred 
by wonder and possessed by 
happiness, he forced a tremb- 
ling whisper. ‘“‘ You... Anne 
. . . dear Anne.” 

“Yes, Paul,” her lips, loosing 
their wistful smile, quivered. 
“And glad... oh, so glad, 
you are safe . . . better.” 

Dread, a projection as it 
were of the abysmal void from 
which he had escaped, chilled 
his limbs. He shuddered. 

“What is it, dear?’ she 
asked quickly. ‘‘ You are not 
in pain ? ” 

He frowned dissent. ‘‘ Some- 


thing . . . can’t remember... 
I... J] thought .. . lost 
you.” 


“No, dear; you need not 
be afraid.” Her glance found 
his, seeming to caress and com- 
fort. “I was always . 
yours .. . alone.” 

She bent and laid her cheek 
against his head, the left. And 
in an ecstasy of weariness, of 
unspeakable gratitude, Paul 
Emmet let his heavy eyelids 
droop and ... close. 

Ensued a period difficult to 
recall, during which Emmet 
measured the elapse of time, 
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broadly by light and darkness, 
and more exactly by the fre- 
quent takings of his tempera- 
ture, ceremonial washings, and 
the constant arrival of trays 
containing foods and medi- 
cines, the former uninteresting, 
the latter most often unpleas- 
ant. There was also his injured 
head, and failure to elicit any 
information regarding it was 
not the least of Emmet’s trials. 
The most tactful inquiries drew 
only evasive laughter from 
Arthur Porte, and a direction 
to mind his own business. Still 
over weak for argument, he 
obeyed, seeking revenge in the 
maintenance of a sulky silence, 
while his friend endeavoured 
to amuse him with the latest 
theatrical and social gossip. 
Anne’s daily visits were in some 
degree a solace. But she, too, 
refused to discuss anything save 
trivialities, and, in addition, 
had a trick of departing sud- 
denly, and oblivious of his 
adoring gaze, without good-bye 
other than a touch of her fingers 
and a smile. 

Presently, however, urged by 
a steady regaining of vitality, 
Emmet began to take an in- 
terest in circumstances outside 
himself. Already satisfied that 
an operation of some sort had 
been performed upon him by 
the tall man, whom he now 
knew as Sir Frederick Cutler, 
he was not displeased to note 
that hushed deference which 
attended his calls, the mark of 
an assured reputation. He was 
less satisfied with the surgeon’s 
reticence and curt manner dur- 
ing periodic examinations of his 
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head, even though they con- 
cealed, a8 every one was eager 
to explain, a kindly heart. 
Another fact that puzzled and 
annoyed him was the prohibi- 
tion not alone of all visitors 
except Anne Ware, but of all 
books and papers. 

In time came _ convales- 
cence, announced by promo- 
tion to a chair by the fire, 
and a state wherein mental 
processes were concerned pri- 
marily with food. And then, 
the very day which saw him 
attain the delectable region of 
a full diet, was crowned by an 
astounding change in the be- 
haviour of Anne Ware. It was 
not merely her air of suppressed 
excitement while they chatted, 
or even that, opposing custom, 
she paused on the threshold 
and glanced back at him; it 
was @ sudden brightness filling 
her gaze, a radiant tenderness 
that, thrilling Emmet’s soul 
and body alike, foretold an 
epoch in*his life. 

Aware of a heart whose 
pounding echoed in his ears, 
he spoke her name; and con- 
quering dizziness, looked up as 
she stooped over him. 

“I supp... supposeI... 
thatis...w...weareen... 
engaged ? ’’ he stammered. 

A whiff of perfume, rich 
colour staining throat and face, 
and her answer in a murmur, 
“Why... Paul?” 

Her quickened breathing gave 
him strength. ‘‘ You know!” 
he said. 

Brushing his forehead and 
closed lids, her lips rested, 
lingered on his, and were... 
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gone. Emmet’s eyes opened, 
to see her kneeling by the 
chair, and shut again as he lay 
back among the pillows. 

“T have waited ... a long 
time .. . for love.”” Utterance 
was difficult. “But...Iam 
glad... now I know you care.” 

“And I,” she whispered. 
“Ah, my dear! I’m aching, 
just aching to hold you... 
to feel you in my arms. And 
I must not. No! You’ve got 
to be strong. To wait; and 
lie quite still.” 

‘“‘For the present; but...” 
he was beginning, when a stray 
thought usurped his mind. 
“Lady Savage! I had for- 
gotten! What will she say ? ” 

Laughter, if unsteady, re- 
assured. ‘‘ Auntie? She is 
told, or rather guessed it. You 
see, dear, when I. . . when you 
got so ill, I gave the whole 
thing away. What did she 
say? Oh, all sorts of nice 
things about us, mostly about 
you. And she ... we both 
prayed.” 

Knowledge of a recent crisis 
seemed nothing; that Anne 
had prayed for him was to 
realise the wonder, the holiness 
of what had befallen him. 

“Yes, every one knows it,”’ 
She went on, “nurses and all. 
They guessed when I came that 
first day. I’m not as strong- 
minded as I thought. Now I 
must go, dear one. Mind you 
are extra well to-morrow, be- 
cause I have permission to 
take you for a drive.” 

With the perfection of Em- 
met’s happiness achieved, there 
Temained but to obtain an 
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explanation of his illness, a 
reason for the operation per- 
formed upon him. Accordingly 
he determined to renew his 
attacks on Arthur Porte. Op- 
portunity alone appeared lack- 
ing. But he found it at last 
when his friend strolled in 
casually one afternoon after 
Anne had gone. In a blue suit 
and white spats, his pleasant 
features supremely cheerful, 
there was an air of relaxa- 
tion about Porte which argued 
well. 

“T’ll have to change your 
tonic, Paul,” he declared, fol- 
lowing a statement of his second 
call that day being purely un- 
official. ‘“‘ A patient who does 
not want to smoke after I have 
given him permission wants 
watching.”’ 

Emmet grinned feebly. “I 
tried a pipe just now. Tasted 
like chopped hay and brilliant- 
ine . . . only worse!” 

“Sounds nice!’”’ The other 
dropped the remains of his 
cigarette into the grate. “‘ What 
it is to have an imagination. 
By the way, anything special 
you want? Going shopping 
presently. I’ve finished work 
for the day, praise be to 
Allah !” 

Taking the offer as his cue, 
Emmet assumed the part of an 
inquisitor imbued with the jus- 
tice of his cause and the wrong- 
doing of his victim. At the 
first word, Porte crossed to 
the window, where he stood 
looking down into the quiet 
square until his patient ceased 
from talking. 

“« Tdeal situation for a nursing 
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home this,” he remarked in- 
consequently. “I was lucky 
to get you in on such short 
notice. You’re comfortable ? ” 

“No!” Emmet retorted, 
vehemently literal. ‘I’m not! 
Why the devil can’t you answer 
my questions ? ”’ 

Stroking his chin, the other 
turned. “Oh, that! I tell 
you what, Apostle, let’s leave 
it till . . . shut up, can’t you, 
and let me finish! The fact 
is, yours is a peculiar case in a 
way. Damned odd, old chap ! ” 
He fingered the lobe of one ear. 
“I can tell you one thing, 
though, that in spite of what 
you told me the day I first 
examined you, you did have 
an accident! Some time ago, 
of course, but... how? Oh, 
certain symptoms made me 
suspect. The rest you can call 
inspiration. I recollected a 


letter of yours. Found it after 


a lot of trouble. Happened 
to be extra amusing, and had 
some news, you know. So I 
had kept it.” His tone seemed 
to tender an apology for senti- 
ment, which his friend ac- 
cepted with a nod. ‘“ And 
there it was! A fall off your 
motor-bike on the way up 
from Bulford . . . Armistice 
Day.” 

Emmet frowned, muttered, 
and exclaimed, ‘“ That’s it! 
By George, I remember! I’d 
got leave, and wanted to make 
town before it got too late. 
Some silly fools had left a pile 
of road metal on a curve, and 
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I was thrown. Must have lain 
there quite a while. Awful 
heads afterwards. But I was 
too busy to bother.” 

“You would have saved a 
lot of trouble if you had,” 
Porte said dryly. ‘‘ However, 
there you are, old thing! [ 
guessed something, and Called 
in Sir Frederick. You’d put a 
dent in your skull which we 
had to take out. That is the 
simplest way I can put it.” 
He glanced at his watch. “ By 
Jove! I must fly!” 

ROR an” 

“Can’t stop now, Paul. Ex- 
plain everything at my place. 
When you leave here... 
won’t be long now. Good- 
bye!” 

Thereafter, although men- 
tally envisaging his position 
as resembling that of one who 
seeking to complete a jig-saw 
puzzle finds certain essential 
pieces missing, Emmet felt more 
at rest. True, restlessness grew 
upon him with the approach 
of physical normality. But 
resignation was assisted by the 
promise of freedom—a freedom 
tasted during several short 
drives, one of which included 
a beatific if embarrassing hour 
in a jewellers; but whose 
true flavour Emmet realised 
most fully a week later while, 
standing in his old sitting- 
room at Cheyne Walk, he 
watched a river flowing through 
the dusk, and lights spring 
out of darkness along its farther 
shore. 
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Again it was Saturday: the 
first in a September not yet 
touched by the melancholy of 
approaching autumn, but rather 
mature and splendid, the climax 
of a perfect summer. And 
again, slightly out of breath, 
Paul Emmet found himself 
standing on the road _ that 
served the quaint and tiny 
terrace where Anne lived ; and, 
crossing on to the grass, sat 
down with his back against 
the beech-tree, which was their 
trysting post. Rain had fallen 
in the morning, sufficient to 
lay the dust, and restoring a 
spring-like lustre to surround- 
ing foliage lend a golden radi- 
ance to the air. A wandering 
breath held the scent of wet 
grass, the nostalgia of burning 
leaves. Emmet sighed, and 
lit a pipe. The shrill voices of 
two small boys fishing the 
pond below the terrace seemed 
as much a part of Nature as 
the fly crawling up his leg, or 
the call of a thrush from a 
branch near-by. His gaze 
rested with supreme content- 
ment on the scene before him. 

There was the road down 
which he had strolled with 
Anne, its bleached ugliness 
changed to fawn, pale and 
washed with pink by the recent 
Shower. Here at the other 
side of the little park, which 
might well have been a sloping 
lawn, were the allotments, 
clumps of colour, green ridges 
on dark soil; earth rich as 
plum-cake . . . wedding cake. 
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He caught his breath. And 
. .. yes! there was the identi- 
cal mannikin toiling among his 
vegetables. In distance, mark- 
ing the higher land, trees shim- 
mered in the sun; while above 
their tops a white cloud, shaped 
by Emmet’s imagination to 
some great treasure-laden gal- 
leon, sailed slowly across a 
sky serene and blue as Southern 
Seas. Romance .. . fairy 
magic ; the words were tremb- 
ling on his tongue, when all at 
once a second figure arrived 
jerkily within his vision, and, 
joining the other, laid a twig- 
like arm about its shoulders. 

“Mrs Noah herself, by 
George!” he ejaculated, and 
sprang up as his laughter was 
echoed softly. 

** Hallo, Mr Editor.” 

“Anne! Dear Anne!” 
Slender fingers escaped his 
grasp, leaving only an impres- 
sion of coolness and of a ring 
... his. ‘Why, you have 
got the very clothes on,” he 
muttered foolishly. 

Demure lips smiled at him. 
“And you, as agreed. Only 
the weather and our inner 
selves ... perhaps, are changed 
from a month ago.” She 
turned, and, talking idly, they 
progressed in the direction of 
the house. 

Shadowy, faintly perfumed 
by mignonette, the low hall; 
and then, entering the drawing- 
room, he saw with a curious 
throb of pleasure Lady Savage, 
in lilac silk and a lace cap, 
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occupying her usual seat near 
the window. 

“Here he is, auntie ! ’’ Anne 
announced gaily, “‘ more diffi- 
dent than ever.”’ 

Aware of a flush wonderfully 
becoming to delicate features, 
Emmet was about to take their 
owner’s hand, when her voice 
checked him. “I am almost 
a relation ... Paul.” He 
stooped and kissed the prof- 
fered cheek, murmuring in- 
coherently at the sight of gentle 
tears. 

“They are nothing,” she 
whispered, patting his wrist. 
*“‘ Tears means little at my age. 
The past, you know... it 
will come back. Things happen 
so suddenly nowadays. But 


this is a pleasant, very pleasant 
event, my dear Paul.” 

Noting her appearance of 
renewed health and vigour, he 


moved aside ; while the elderly 
maid, who acknowledged his 
greeting by a respectful in- 
clination of her head and a 
scarcely perceptible grin, placed 
the tea-tray on a Buhl stand. 
Later, with the flavour of sand- 
wiches and tiny cakes fading 
from his palate, reason de- 
manded if it could be possible 
that weeks had elapsed since 
@ previous visit, so potent was 
the spell of atmosphere. Then, 
aroused by the tones of Anne, 
he listened to her aunt’s reply 
that she felt no need of rest, 
and for once intended having 
her own way. 

“This is a special occasion, 
miss,” Lady Savage affirmed, 
her eyes twinkling. “I shall 
ring for Martha in a few min- 
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utes. In the meantime you 
had better take your . . . guest 
outside. I am sure he has 
much to . . . to tell you.” 

And it was dusk. Shadow 
crept upon the tiny garden; 
and above diaphanous gold a 
single star declared itself as 
a centre of pale fire set low in 
an arch of peacock-green and 
blue. The blurred strokes of a 
gong, gathering volume, swelled 
through the house behind them. 
Anne Ware rose. 

“There is the dressing-bell. 
You remember the way to 
your room, as auntie calls it. 
We must not be late. Just 
fancy! The dear old soul 
insisted on ordering the dinner, 
choosing the wines and every- 
thing herself . . . more like 
eighteen than eighty. If you 
have done nothing else, Paul 
Emmet, you have given happi- 
ness to one I love dearly.” 
Her eyes, tender and wistful, 
found his: a fleeting glance 
before she moved indoors. 

When afterwards—and he 
valued each moment of that 
afternoon and evening not 
otherwise than the faithful 
cherish the beads of a Papal 
rosary—Emmet searched his 
mind for particulars of the 
meal to which they presently 
sat down, he recovered but 
detail trivial and incomplete. 
He could recollect embarrass- 
ment at his informal attire, an 
endless succession of dishes, 
and a variety of wines, of which, 
though pressed, he partook 
sparingly. Roses massed colour 
on glossed lines, silver and fine 
glass within the misty radiance 
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of shaded candles, and beyond, 
two maidservants cartooned in 
black and white against the 
blurred solidity of old furni- 
ture: these were impressions. 
Clearer was a picture of Lady 
Savage, her carefully dressed 
hair blanched as if it were by 
powder, and jewelled fingers 
fibrilled with light; a miracle 
of youth in age; and of Anne 
in an amethyst gown, her 
flushed cheeks and shining eyes 
a contrast to the smooth pallor 
of bare arms and shoulders. 
All else, save the dim percep- 
tion that he had achieved some 
sort of conversation and perhaps 
a measure of wit, was hiatus, 
which ended only with the 
serving of coffee and liqueurs. 

In the drawing-room, where 
he and Anne by request both 
smoked, and until the chime of 
an alabaster clock on the man- 
telshelf put a period to the 
scandals of a past century, and 
reminiscences touching high and 
low alike with graceful humour 
and an abiding charity, Emmet 
proved, to the satisfaction of 
his hostess at least, that what 
a friend had once said of him 
was true. He was that per- 
sonage, unique in times of self- 
advertisement, the perfect lis- 
tener. 

At length Lady Savage sighed 
in answer to her niece’s re- 
proachful glance. ‘‘ Yes, my 
dear, I am afraid you are 
right. But it has been such 
® wonderful evening. Your 
-+. our Paul has understand- 
ing; the sympathy of a woman 
father than a man. And yet ” 
—she looked at him—‘‘ Anne 
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tells me that your mother died 
while you were a child.” 

“Yes,” he said gravely, ‘a 
week before my ninth birth- 
day.” 

“A pity! I think she would 
have been proud, very proud, 
of her son. I...I am not 
afraid now. My niece will be 
safe when I am gone. Yes, a 
great relief,’ the fragile tones 
quavered. ‘“‘ You see, I have 
known so much sor... 80 
many disappointments in my 
life. Dear me! Here I am 
still talking. You will be here 
to-morrow, of course, Paul. 
So I have only to say good- 
night. Now, if you will... 
thank you, sir.” 

Smiling benignly, she attained 
her feet. And presently the two 
she loved, having been relieved 
of their charge by the maid, 
retraced their steps along the 
passage and climbed the stairs. 

At the threshold of her room, 
which except for the luminous 
panels of the French windows 
was in darkness, Anne turned 
to her companion. “ Thank 
you, mon homme,” she whis- 
pered, and kissed him lightly 
on the lips. Then, his grasp 
eluded in some manner he 
might not explain, Emmet was 
guided between furnishings in- 
distinct and strange, and gently 
pushed on to a Chesterfield, 
where he stretched himself in 
obedience to her command. 

“As you have been moder- 
ately well behaved this even- 
ing,” she told him, “I shall 
redeem my promise ... Ire- 
member? and play to you. 
Smoking is permitted.” 
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** And the lamp!”’ he pleaded, 
fumbling for his pipe, only to 
abandon it when found. “I 
want to watch as well as 
listen.” 

Across the room light flashed 
into being behind a squat 
porcelain shade; and Anne, 
seating herself at the spinet, 
began to play. 

Meantime, his head half- 
buried in the softness of fat 
cushions, his brain swept bare 
of active thought, Emmet ex- 
perienced a sense of wellbeing, 
a joy which gradually gave 
way to languor, delicious and 
opposed to the negation of 
mere rest. 

Wanting in knowledge of 
music as an art, he neverthe- 
less accepted and rejoiced at 
the naive simplicity of tunes, 
whose appeal was to the heart 
rather than the flesh. Indeed 
so absorbed was he that speech 
failed him when all at once 
Anne ceased to play, and, 
Swinging round on the stool, 
faced in his direction. 

** And,” she asked in a quiet 
voice, ‘ your verdict is ? ” 

“Wonderful! ’’ Emmet re- 
sponded slowly, without mov- 
ing. “I don’t know exactly 
what I expected; something 
unusual, of course. Certainly 
nothing so quaintly charming. 
That last piece seems to haunt 
the room still.” 

*“* Ah, I’m glad you like that. 
It is one of my special favour- 
ites. I play for hours when 
auntie has gone to bed. And 
do you know, Paul, sometimes 
when I am sitting here alone, 
I almost fancy I can see my 
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namesake and relative of long 
ago, who is supposed to have 
first owned this. Poor soul, 
they say her husband was 
killed at Malplaquet when they 
had only been married a year. 
She’s not the only one, of 
course. I have imagined 
spectres of all sorts, includ- 
ing ’—she looked down at the 
ring upon her finger—“ all the 
blessed infants who must have 
learnt their scales on it. Such 
dear wee things, in dainty 
clothes, perched up on books 
and cushions. Then ’’—she 
turned the ring as if admiring 
its brilliance—‘‘ the past called 
me, and I hated the present, 
as you... . used to do.” 

Oblivious of a subtlety, 
Emmet sat up. ‘‘ Used to!” 
His tone suggested alarm. 
“Surely you don’t . . . youve 
not sorry that I...if... 
Zz 99 


“No, dear, thankful,” she 


answered quickly. “If you 
are changing, it is only towards 
happiness. Besides, you will 
always be a dreamer—a 
dreamer, but no longer alone,” 
and, turning, Anne closed the 
spinet. 

Marvelling at the varying 
shades of emotion she aroused 
in him, Emmet’s gaze rested 
on a dark head aureoled by the 
rays of the lamp, a_ pale 
shoulder, and the vital curves 
of a lithe body betrayed by 
delicate fabric. Such things 
contented him until, stirred 
by a craving infantile in its 
remoteness from physical de- 
sire to touch the tiny curls 
which glistened on the nape 
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of her neck, and kiss the skin 
below them, he got up. His 
purpose, however, was foiled 
by Anne wheeling quickly with 
an inquiring glance. 

“ Tired % ” 

“Tired !’’ he repeated scorn- 
“No; wy should I 


“Why not? For all your 
proven virility, Mister Editor, 
you are only a convalescent. 
Still the point: is, do you 
accept my offer of a stroll? 
I’m not hinting,” she pro- 
tested, as he grinned. “It’s 
only just after half-past ten.”’ 

“I’m ready. After all, one 
should be able to make love 
just as easily outsi .. .” 

“Most certainly you have 
changed !”’ she interrupted de- 
murely. ‘‘ Mind yourself, man 
of mine! I’m going to switch 
off the lamp.” 

Exchanging the warm dusk 
of the hall for cooler atmos- 
phere, they stepped into a 
world swathed in moonshine. 
And while they strolled towards 
the little park, moths brushed 
their cheeks and darted aim- 
lessly across their tracks. The 
flight of a beetle was the 
loudest sound. 

“T had forgotten there would 
be a@ moon,” Emmet com- 
plained, finding Anne’s hand, 
which was thrust in the pocket 
of a short fleece coat. 

“Tf you can call it so. 
only a slip of a thing.” 

“Youth peeping from behind 
her mask of unborn days,’’ he 
suggested. ‘“‘ Here is the bench. 


It is 


Let’s sit down.”’ 
“* And such stars! Yes. And 
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you can tell me what it was 
Porte said.” 

But at first, restrained by a 
surrounding quiet and their 
thoughts, they sat and watched 
the changing hues of indigo 
and green that fringed a slope 
of shimmering grass. Until, 
abruptly, not far away a win- 
dow opened with a jarring 
thud, and an agitated voice 
called sharply to some animal. 
Aroused by a tremor of Anne’s 
shoulder against his, Emmet 
spoke. 

“What is it, darling. You 
are not cold ? ” 

“No, dear . . . only amused. 
Listen to cook calling for that 
wretched cat. It’s the same 
every night. One’s as bad as 
the other.” 

““Yes.”’ His tone was pre- 
occupied. “Anne, do you know, 
the more I think over Arthur’s 
theories, the more impossible 
they become.” 

Instantly serious, she looked 
at him. ‘Why, Paul? Tell 
me! Right from the beginning, 
please.” 

“That’s just it! There is 
no beginning, no end. Even 
the illness part is a muddle. 


Overwork, malaria, and the 
other ... all mixed up. That 
Sunday! My remembering 


nothing after I sat down again 
. the Noaks finding me on 
the floor when they came back 
. hopeless! I never told 
you, but I used to see thinys 
sometimes. Mast of a ship 
once. Another time...a. 
He broke off with a " shudder, 
and Anne drew closer to him. 
“Auras, Porte called them. 
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And then he went on endlessly 
about epileptiform attacks .. . 
Jacksonian was the word he 
used, I think ... and so on. 
All due apparently to the pres- 
sure on my brain of that piece 
of bone they removed or lifted. 
Scared me horribly at first, on 
-.. On account of you. 
Sounded ugly, you know. How- 
ever, he was clear enough 
about their cause and cure, 
thank God! ButI...” 

“I know, dear.”’ Her voice 
held pity, and was very grave. 
“Tknew ... hetoldme. But 
it wouldn’t have made any 
difference ! ”’ 

An arm about her, Emmet 
bent his head. ‘“‘My dear, 
dear love,’’ he whispered. 

From the winding road that 
led down to the omnibus station 
came footsteps, and cheerful 
whistling of a passer-by. Be- 


yond, where unseen houses stood 
behind the trees, a sound of 
laughing voices was followed 
by the scrunch of wheels upon 


a gravelled drive. The air 
changing, bore a smell of dis- 
tant woods, of the wet earth, 
and dying vegetation. Autumn 
threatened with a sudden chill. 

“And?” she said breath- 
lessly at length. 

He sighed. “And! You 
know he sat up with me those 
first few nights. Well, he 
made a lot of notes of what 
I said in delirium. Just like 
him ; scientist and friend... 
a good friend. I must have 
been pretty near... bad.” 

Anne’s fingers stiffened with- 
in his. ‘‘ You were, darling. 
Too near...” 
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“* Never mind that now. The 
main thing is that from what 
he told me, and what seemed to 
bea... asubconscious know- 
ledge. Damn it! the whole 
thing is absurd !”’ he burst out 
savagely. 

“Of course,” he resumed, 
achieving calmness by an obvi- 
ous effort, “‘ you remember that 
blessed ancestor of mine, the 
one that lost our side its heri- 
tage. He who killed his... 
the lover of his wife, and fled 
the country. Well, the ‘ Missal’ 
contains only a bare statement of 
his death and the date. But... 
and here is the amazing, the 
inexplicable part .. . I’ve 
never seen it; but there exists 
among the family papers... 
secret archives they call them, 
a record showing that he, for 
want of something better, poor 
devil, I suppose ... after he 
was outlawed, became a pirate. 
Also ”—utterance slowed—“ it 
appears he was killed, or com- 
mitted suicide eventually. He 
and... a woman! They 
were found together, both dead, 
by the man who sent the 
news, the captain of some 
man-of-war. It is never men- 
tioned. But while Arthur was 
talking, suddenly it all came 
back... the old story my 
father told me. And... and 
there you are!” 

Anne moved uneasily. “ You 
mean, that the aur... your 
visions . . . that in  de- 
lirium .. .” 

“Yes, yes!’ he exclaimed 
impatiently. ‘‘ Don’t you see? 
He...I1... according to 
Porte’s notes, I must have 
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thought or dreamt I was he! 
I relived his life, or a portion 
of it. If only I could re- 
member! Heavens above! 
And he—Porte, I mean—calls 
it an Inherited Complex. Which 
means, as far as I can under- 
stand, that without being aware 
of it, [inherited a . . . a chain 
of thought common to my pre- 
decessors, who brooded and 
speculated over the disgrace, 
the life and death of Paul, the 
pirate. Only in my case it 
didn’t show up until the injury 
to my head; until, as Arthur 
put it, the subconscious began 
to encroach upon conscious- 
ness. Mad, isn’t it? ” 

The bitterness he could not 
hide was answered by com- 
passion, an exquisite sympathy 
of tone. “Try to forget, dar- 
ling. Itis over. All gone!” 

“There is nothing you want 
to know... to ask? ” 

“Nothing. Unless... 

Emmet questioned with a 
glance. 

“Who ... did you ever 
meet any one called Johanna ? ”’ 
she whispered. “I am not 
jealous, Paul. I have not 
forgotten what you once told 
me about my .. . my sex.” 

“There is no need,” he told 
her simply. ‘‘I can remember 
no one of that name. Arthur 
asked me. But it, like the 
other names, the people I 
seemed to speak with... 
where they came from, God 
knows! If only one could be 
certain,” he muttered. ‘“ Look- 
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ing back, it almost seems to 
me I was possessed, possessed 
ack 

“Or haunted,” she agreed 
quickly. “But that is done 
with, and I shall be beside 
you always. Listen!” 

Minute finality in sound, a 
clock announced through space 
the passing of another day. 
An echoing total, Man’s paltry 
measuring of Eternity faded, 
and was lost. Above the false 
horizon of dim trees, a flicker- 
ing radiance filled the sky; 
while faint, yet ceaseless, the 
voice of a great city stirred the 
night with sound. 

“‘ The past is dead, dear one,”’ 
Anne murmured. “We are 
already of to-morrow.” 

He did not speak, but caught 
her hands, and, laying them 
on his eyes, then crushed them 
to his lips. Fingers fashioned 
for caresses was his thought ; 
hands that in time would hold 
his children . . . theirs. A per- 
ception of freedom, of escape 
as from some sinister miasma 
which had enveloped mind and 
soul alike, permeated every 
fibre of his being. Gratitude, 
an emotion intense, unnerving 
to the point of tears, was his. 
In silence more intimate and 
tender than any words, they 
crossed the grass, and, walking 
leisurely along a moonlit road, 
drew near the house. 


‘* Hither and thither moves, and mates, 


and slays, 
And one by one back in the Closet 


lays.” 





THREE MEN IN OLD CANADA WEST. 


BY R. K. 


“*T SHALL not be justly dealt 
with if I am considered merely 
as a literary man,” wrote John 
Galt near the end of his life. 
To write novels — “ clishma- 
clavers’’”’ he called his own— 
was easy enough, but to found 
the Canada Company was an- 
other matter. He was confident 
that he would be remembered 
for that when, as an author, he 
had been forgotten. But it 
has turned out the other 
way. ‘The Annals of the 
Parish,’ ‘The Provost,’ and 
his other books of Scottish 
life are still reprinted and 
read, but little attention has 
been paid to his work in 
Upper Canada. 

The Canada Company was 
to be the crowning achievement 
of Galt’s life. As a boy in 
Greenock he had had his dreams 
of commercial triumphs. Later, 
as a young man, he had made 
business ventures in London, 
but they had ended in failure. 
When travelling in the East— 
part of the time with Byron— 
he had framed an elaborate 
scheme for introducing British 
goods to the Continent in de- 
fiance of Napoleon’s Berlin and 
Milan decrees, but this had 
come to nothing. Nor was 
Galt consoled by his success 
and fame as a novelist. He 
preferred, he said, to do things 
that others might write about 
rather than make books him- 


GORDON. 


self. The Canada Company 
was to give him his chance. 

The Company was formed in 
1824, but the terms of its 
bargain with the Government 
were not settled till two years 
later. It was a fairly large 
scheme. The Company was to 
buy from the Government for 
£350,000 over two million acres 
in Canada West, a territory 
which, one hundred years ago, 
ended at Lake Huron and not 
at the Pacific. Almost half 
the land was in a solid block 
bordering on the south-east 
shore of Lake Huron. It was 
known as the Huron Tract. 
The Company’s charter was 
granted in August 1826. A 
few weeks later Galt was on his 
way to Upper Canada. 

Galt spent only three years 
in Canada, but in that short 
time he did a good deal. He 
established settlers, cut roads 
through the forest, founded 
two towns, won the devoted 
loyalty of his assistants, 
irritated the Company Directors 
in London, and quarrelled with 
Sir Peregrine Maitland, the 
Lieutenant-Governor. 

York, as Toronto was then 
called, was not a very impres- 
sive capital. Galt had been 
there once before and had little 
affection for the place—‘ one 
of the vilest blue-devil haunts 
on the face of the earth.” The 
population was about 1700. 
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There was only one proper 
street, and, as Mark Tapley 
said of Eden, ‘‘ There never was 
such a handy spot for clay.” 
Its public buildings were few 
and undistinguished, and the 
low marshy site was an ex- 
cellent breeding-place for mos- 
quitoes. 

Galt rented a room in the 
Steamboat Hotel for a dollar 
a week, and began to receive 
applications for land. He had 
been sent out to Canada merely 
to make inquiries on behalf 
of the Company, but soon his 
powers were enlarged, and he 
was made superintendent. This 
enabled him to deal with the 
applications for land, and to 
make arrangements for the 
stream of emigrants expected 
in the spring. 

His right-hand man was 
William Dunlop, Warden of 
the Forests for the Canada 
Company, 2nd a notable person 
in more ways than one. He 
came of good stock; one of 
his ancestors had been Principal 
of the University of Glasgow, 
and another Professor of Greek. 
He was a cousin of Jane Welsh, 
and is described by Carlyle as 
“one of the strangest men of 
his age, with an inexhaustible 
sense of fun.” Born in Dum- 
bartonshire in 1792, he had 
received his education, “‘ liter- 
ary, medical, and convivial,’’ at 
Glasgow. In 1813 he had come 
out to Canada with the Con- 
naught Rangers as an army 
surgeon, and did enough cam- 
paigning to gain a reputation 
for reckless light-hearted daring 
in bringing in the wounded. 
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After the war he returned to 
England, and then went to 
Calcutta with his regiment, 
“exchanging the blanket coat 
for the muslin jacket, and 
using brandy-and-water to keep 
out the intense heat of India 
with as much activity as he 
had formerly employed it to 
keep out the intense cold of 
Canada.” His skill in hunting 
won him his nickname Tiger, 
which stuck to him till the end. 
When a dose of fever sent him 
home on half-pay, he gave 
lectures in Edinburgh on 
medical jurisprudence—a mix- 
ture of “‘fun and learning, of 
law and science, blended with 
rough jokes, and anecdotes not 
always of the most prudish 
nature.”’ He wrote sketches of 
Indian life for ‘ Blackwood’s 
Magazine,’ and edited a morn- 
ing paper in London. He 
was a vagrant Jack - of - all- 
trades when, in 1826, he 
was appointed Warden of the 
Forests. He came out to 
Canada ahead of Galt to 
begin surveying. 

Dunlop was the same height 
as Galt, six foot four, and had 
hair as red as Galt’s was 
black. He delighted in practi- 
cal joking of a rather boisterous 
sort, and was scornful of con- 
ventions and niceties. His 
snuff-box was always ready, 
and he was a genial and 
seasoned drinker—‘‘ a beast of 
many horns,” as he himself 
confessed. 


When Galt 


spring came, 
began to carry out a scheme 
dear to his heart—the founding 
of a town on the Company’s 
2B2 
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lands. A site had already been 
chosen. The ceremony was to 
take place on St George’s Day, 
and the town was to be called 
Guelph. 

On the preceding day he and 
Dunlop went to a little town 
originally called Shade’s Mills, 
later rechristened Galt in hon- 
our of the Company’s super- 
intendent. The next morning 
they started to walk the eighteen 
miles to the new town-site, 
lost their way, were put right 
by a Dutch shoemaker whose 
shack they came on by chance ; 
and at sunset, dripping wet, 
met the axemen, who had 
been sent on ahead under 
Prior, a member of Galt’s staff. 
Prior, Dunlop, and Galt then 
proceeded to the site. A large 
maple received the first axe- 
stroke. ‘‘ To me at least,” says 
Galt, “‘the moment was im- 


pressive, and the silence of the 


woods, that echoed to the 
sound, was as the sigh of the 
solemn genius of the wilderness 
departing for ever.” Dunlop 
and Prior each gave a stroke 
after Galt, and the axemen 
finished the job. “The tree 
fell with a crash of accumulating 
thunder, as if ancient nature 
were alarmed at the entrance of 
social man into her innocent 
solitudes with his sorrows, his 
follies, and his crimes.” This 
is hardly the rhetoric one 
expects from the superintendent 
of a land company, but one 
must not take the conventional 
flourish too seriously. Dunlop 
was more matter-of-fact. He 
produced a flask, and social 
man celebrated his invasion by 
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toasting the future city in 
Canadian whisky. 

Just west of Guelph lay the 
million acres of the Huron 
Tract. Inspection of the terri- 
tory was Galt’s next task. The 
plan was for Dunlop, with 
axemen and surveyors, to work 
his way westward through the 
forest to Lake Huron. Galt 
was to go north to Penetang 
and then to sail down the coast. 
The two parties met at the 
mouth of the Red River, which 
they renamed Maitland in 
honour of the Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor. The reunion was cele- 
brated with a _ bottle of 
champagne which Dunlop had 
long and jealously hoarded. 

Dunlop and his men, among 
them Brant the Mohawk chief, 
had had their share of adven- 
tures and hardships on their 
seventy -mile tramp through 
the bush. But occasional lack 
of food and abundance of mos- 
quitoes did not prevent Dunlop 
calling the Huron Tract “the 
most beautiful country in 
Canada.”’ In a letter to his 
sister in Scotland he wrote: 
** While so many poor people 
are in a state next to starvation 
with you, I could easily set 
eighty thousand families in a 
fair way to making themselves 
independent in a few years 
here. ... This is the country 
of all others for game. In 
sailing along in our canoe, 
three days ago, we saw on the 
banks no less than ten deer, 
and the Indians sold us two 
haunches for three pints of 
flour, value 24d., so that food 
is not very scarce in these 
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parts. As for fish, one man 
with a spear catches as many 
in two hours as thirty-five men 
can eat in a day.” 

A site was chosen for the 
town of Goderich near the 
mouth of the Red River, and 
then Galt sailed down to 
Detroit, where he arrived just 
too late for the July 4th cele- 
bration. They went to the 
theatre and wee surprised and 
gratified when the orchestra 
struck up ‘‘ Rule Britannia ”’ 
and ‘‘God Save the King.”’ 
“This circumstance, so incred- 
ible from the notions we had 
been led to form of the American 
character, greatly surprised us, 
and, though it savours of vanity, 
I am irresistibly led to mention 
that I was particularly solaced 
afterwards by a number of 
Scottish airs.” 

In the meantime the settle- 
ment at Guelph had been grow- 
ing A great avenue of 
approach had been cut through 
the woods seven miles long and 
one hundred and thirty feet 
wide. A stage coach ran thrice 
a week, and three taverns were 
filled with boarders. On 12th 
August, the King’s birthday, 
Galt dined the town in the 
half-built market. An ox was 
toasted whole. Pails of whisky 
(two shillings a gallon) were 
passed round, while Galt and 
others made enthusiastic 
Speeches on the work of the 
Company and the future of 
Guelph. 

The cutting of a road from 
Guelph to Goderich—a seventy - 
mile lane through the forest— 
was next undertaken. Some of 
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the country was swampy, and 
at one time Galt had forty 
cases of ague on his hands. 
But the road was driven 
through, and for the first time 
overland communication was 
opened up between Lake 
Ontario and Lake Huron. At 
the Huron end of the road was 
laid out the new town-site of 
Goderich. ‘If you tell me of 
new books,” wrote Galt to his 
friend Moir in Scotland, ‘“‘ I can 
tell you of new towns.” 

Prior had charge of the road- 
work. Toreplace him at Guelph 
Galt engaged an energetic young 
Englishman. Samuel Strick- 
land had landed at Montreal, 
a boy of nineteen, nearly three 
years before. He had left 
Reydon Hall, his father’s 
pleasant house in Suffolk, be- 
cause he wished a life of variety 
and adventure. He had the 
right qualities for a pioneer— 
health, strength, and an incur- 
able zest in new experiences. 
The voyage of forty-five days 
had been full of delights. When 
one of the cabin-boys fell down 
the after-hatchway and broke 
several ribs Strickland bled 
him twice, “with excellent 
effect,” he says. “* Every 
person,” he adds, “intending 
to settle in a distant colony 
ought to acquire this simple 
branch of surgery.” He caught 
birds in the rigging, shot at a 
whale, beat the mate at 
draughts, took his turn at 
the pumps in bad weather, 
stared at icebergs and northern 
lights, heard wolves howling on 
the Labrador Coast, tried cod- 
fishing off Newfoundland, and 
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formed the opinion, which he 
never changed, that the St 
Lawrence was the most beauti- 
ful of all rivers and Canada 
the most beautiful of all 
countries. 

At Montreal he embarked for 
Kingston in a boat small enough 
to be poled up the rapids. But 
there was a rough set on board, 
and Strickland determined to 
walk. An Irish Roman Cath- 
olic named Mooney! fell in 
with him. Strickland, an ar- 
dent Anglican, at once tried to 
convert him, but at the end 
of three days’ walking and 
talking Mooney was still 
unshaken. 

Soon after he was settled at 
his friend’s farm, Strickland, 
with his usual energy, fell in 
love with a daughter of the 
house. Within a few months he 
had married. He stayed on, 
however, with his father-in-law 
till spring, learning to plough 
with oxen, to shoot bears, and 
to enjoy sleighing. There was 
fishing too. All the streams and 
rivers abounded with salmon, 
which could be speared from 
a canoe. “I have known,” 
says Strickland, a sober and 
religious man, ‘‘ two fishermen 
in this manner kill upwards of 
two hundred salmon in one 
night.” 

Strickland now began to look 
out for a farm of his own. He 
bought two hundred acres at 
fifteen dollars an acre, and in 
May 1826 he moved his goods 
and chattels—a plough-iron, six 
pails, a sugar kettle, two iron 
pots, a frying-pan, a tea-kettle, 
a chest of tools, an axe, a cross- 
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cut saw, half a barrel of pork, 
a barrel of flour, and groceries. 
Mrs Strickland stayed at her 
father’s till the new place should 
be ready. The journey of fifty 
miles took Strickland three 
days, and the waggon upset 
several times. 

In a week he had a temporary 
shack up; by mid-summer he 
had done some clearing, and by 
autumn he had a house ready 
for his wife. Then news came 
that she had given birth to 
a son and was seriously ill. 
Strickland walked the fifty miles 
without rest or food, only to 
find his wife dead. 

On returning to his farm he 
stayed with a Mr Reid, and in 
a few months had begun to 
forget his grief. He was only 
twenty-one. The presence of 
mind shown by Reid’s eldest 
daughter “in hastening to the 
assistance of a wounded neigh- 
bour, through the unknown 
intricacies of a Canadian forest, 
led me,” says Strickland, “to 
consider her character in a 
new and endearing point of 
view.’ They were married the 
following spring. ‘In no coun- 
try on the face of the earth,” 
declares Strickland, who had 
lived in Suffolk and in Upper 
Canada, ‘does the torch of 
wedded love beam _ brighter 
than in Canada, where the 
husband always finds ‘ the wife 
dearer than the bride!’... 
where a numerous issue, the 
fruits of their union, are con- 
sidered a blessing and a source 
of wealth, instead of bringing 
with them, as in the old 
country, an increase of care.” 
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Strickland is entitled to a 
respectful hearing on this sub- 
ject, for he lived to be the 
father of fourteen children. 

After a few months on his 
farm Strickland was tempted 
by what he heard of the 
Canada Company and _ the 
Huron ‘Tract. He _ eagerly 
accepted the post at Guelph. 
“You will have charge,’ Galt 
told him, “‘of the Company’s 
stores, keep the labour-rolls, 
and superintend the road-mak- 
ing and bridge-building, and 
indeed everything connected 
with the practical part of the 
settlement.” 

This was just the sort of life 
Strickland wished. He met 
Galt at York in April at the 
beginning of the spring opera- 
tions, and was ordered to 
Guelph. There were now some 
seventy houses built or building, 
a saw-mill, a brick-kiln, a 
market-house, several stores, a 
school, two blacksmith’s shops, 
and a stone office for the 
Company partly built. Roads 
from the neighbouring town- 
ships had been opened up. 
Some ardent spirits talked of 
starting a newspaper, and as a 
last attraction free grants of 
burial-grounds were made to 
all religious sects. An eloquent 
circular issued by the Directors 
expressed only one misgiving. 
It was feared that owing to 
the cutting down of trees the 
climate might become so mild 
that good winter roads might 
be endangered. 

Strickland spent a delightful 
summer. His chief work was 
bridge-building and road-mak- 
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ing, but he found time to catch 
trout and shoot deer. In the 
absence of a doctor at Guelph 
he gave doses of calomel and 
jalap, let blood, and drew 
teeth. Dunlop was there off 
and on, and he and Strickland 
became close friends. They 
were drawn together by a 
common admiration for Galt 
and a common dislike of the 
Company’s new accountant, 
Thomas Smith, an ignorant 
conceited Cockney and an easy 
victim for Dunlop’s practical 
jokes. He was soon glad to 
return to the sweet security of 
London streets. 

Smith had been sent out by 
the Directors to keep an eye on 
Galt’s expenditures at Guelph. 
Rumours of reckless extrava- 
gance had made the Directors 
uneasy. Friction between Galt 
and his chiefs in London had 
been steadily growing. They 
had officially rebuked him for 
lack of tact in dealing with the 
provincial Government, and Sir 
Peregrine Maitland, the Lieut- 
enant-Governor, had come to 
regard Galt as a person of 
surly manners and dangerous 
political tendencies. There were 
faults on both sides. Galt 
might easily have been more 
supple and conciliating. His 
tone, even when asking a favour 
of the Government, had been 
defiant and hectoring. At the 
same time Maitland had been 
needlessly suspicious of Galt’s 
Liberalism, and need not have 
been so ready to complain to 
the Directors. 

Finally Galt was dismissed. 
Dunlop and Strickland waved 
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good-bye from the wharf at 
York to an embittered and 
discredited man. He pleaded 
his case before the Directors in 
London. But Smith, the 
accountant, had been before 
him, and Galt spoke in vain. 

This was not the way he 
had planned to go out of the 
story. In one of his novels he 
had described the rise of a 
cottar’s son to knighthood and 
Parliament. In the end the 
hero had returned in triumph 
to Scotland. It was just such 
a homecoming that Galt had 
promised himself, and he knew 
that his work in Canada had 
earned it. The immediate result 
of his dismissal was money 
difficulties. Proud of his earn- 


ing powers, and perhaps rather 
fond of display, he had put 
nothing by. A bill of eighty 
pounds was presented by the 


headmaster of the school at 
Reading where his boys had 
been educated. Galt asked in 
vain for time. When the claim 
was pressed he was committed 
to the King’s Bench. How long 
he was there is not clear, but 
he at once resolved to support 
his family by writing. He says 
that he ‘retired from the 
arena of business with the 
sullenness of a vanquished bull.” 
In Canada his pen had been 
almost wholly idle, though some 
of his account-books have 
sonnets scribbled among the 
figures. Now he turned back 
to the old grind of book- 
making. Nothing he wrote in 
these years has much merit ; 
most of it is bad beyond 
belief. He made nine or ten 
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novels, short stories, articles, 
a life of Byron, an auto- 
biography, and two volumes of 
verses. As a contributor to 
‘Fraser’s Magazine’ he met 
Carlyle, who has left a portrait 
of him: ‘Galt looks old, is 
deafish, has the air of a sedate 
Greenock burgher; mouth in- 
dicating sly humour and self- 
satisfaction ; the eyes, old and 
without lashes, gave me a sort 
of wae interest for him. He 
wears spectacles, and is hard of 
hearing; a very large man, 
and eats and drinks with a 
certain west country gusto and 
research. Said little, but that 
little peaceable, clear, and gut- 
miuthig; wish to see him also 
again.” 

Scribbling did not take all 
his time. Now, as earlier, he 
was not content to be a mere 
author. He was founder, secre- 
tary, and later superintendent 
of the British American Land 
Company, which in 1833 pur- 
chased from the Government 
eight hundred thousand acres 
in Lower Canada. For a while 
Galt thought that the venture 
would give him the fame and 
success he had missed in the 
Canada Company. But ill- 
health soon ended his share in 
the scheme. When his old 
friend Moir visited him he 
found ‘‘ the drooping figure of 
one old before his time, crippled 
in his movements, and evi- 
dently but half-resigned to this 
premature curtailment of his 
mental and bodily exertions.” 
Sight and speech were both 
affected by paralysis. 

He was lonely too. His sons, 
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John and Thomas, sailed for 
Canada in 1833. In spite of 
their father’s experience, both 
entered the Canada Company. 
John settled near Goderich ; 
Thomas lived to be a chief- 
justice and a knight; and 
Alexander, who followed his 
brothers out in 1834, became a 
Father of Confederation. The 
last five years of Galt’s long 
fight with disease were spent at 
Greenock. He died on 11th 
April 1839. His widow joined 
Alexander at Sherbrooke, 
Quebec, and lived with him till 
her death. 

Fortune was kinder to Dun- 
lop. On the banks of the 
Maitland, some distance up- 
stream from Goderich, he built 
a house of oak logs for himself 
and Robert, his naval brother. 
It was called Gairbraid, after 
his mother’s home in Dum- 
bartonshire. Here he dispensed 
hospitality and jests. “I have 
an unbounded veneration,’ he 
wrote, ‘‘for the principles of 
the Temperance Societies,” but 
their members would not have 
enjoyed his parties. His spirit- 
stand, with its twelve gallon 
bottles—the Twelve Apostles 
Dunlop called them,—was a 
conspicuous bit of furniture. 
In warm weather Dunlop and 
his friends—among them the 
young John Galt—took their 
pleasure under the maple flag- 
pole in front of the house. 
Gairbraid was the centre of 
geniality for the township. 

Dunlop’s easy - going ways 
were never disturbed. by 
marriage. Only once do we 
hear of him in serious danger. 
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Louisa M‘Coll, a Highland dairy- 
woman, was sent out from the 
original Gairbraid to manage 
the brothers’ bachelor estab- 
lishment. Her presence seems 
to have set tongues clacking, 
and for the better prevention of 
scandal Dunlop suggested to 
his brother that one of them 
marry the lady. He proposed 
that each should toss a coin 
three times,—the man with 
most heads to stay single. 
The Captain lost and married 
Louisa. It should be added, 
in justice to the Tiger, the 
least selfish of brothers and a 
decent, prudent sort of man, 
that his halfpenny had a head 
on each side. He and Louisa 
remained the best of friends, 
and she was not forgotten in 
his famous will. He died in 
1848. 

Strickland served the Com- 
pany for two years after Galt’s 


departure, most of the time in 
Goderich. He travelled there 


by the new road. The only 
buildings along its seventy miles 
were three taverns. Here, if 
you were lucky, you got tea, 
pork, bread, and whisky; if 
unlucky, crust, coffee, and beef 
tallow. These inns, if they 
deserve the name, had been 
established by Colonel Anthony 
Van Egmond, whose career 
would make the plots of a 
couple of novels. Born in 
Holland, he served under 
Napoleon, survived the Russian 
Campaign, fought at Waterloo 
on the winning side, emigrated 
to Pennsylvania, and finally 
drifted North to Canada. He 
took part in the Rebellion of 
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1837, was captured, and died 
in prison. 

Of course Strickland was 
pleased with Goderich. Lake 
Huron was almost as good as 
the sea near his old home in 
Suffolk, and there were all 
kinds of interesting things to 
be done. To begin with, a 
house had to be built—a job 
Strickland dearly loved. Even 
getting the lumber was exciting. 
The only saw-mill in the Tract 
was ten miles up the Maitland. 
You walked thither through the 
bush, made your boards into a 
raft, and floated down-stream, 
shooting rapids and two small 
falls on the way. ‘“‘I do not 
know anything more delight- 
ful,” says Strickland, after de- 
scribing how he had been up to 
his arm-pits in water while 
shooting the first fall. 

As usual Strickland had left 
his wife behind till the new 
quarters should be ready, but 
the loneliness in Guelph was 
too much for her. One day 
on his return from work, Strick- 
land found a pile of baggage, a 
curly-headed child, and a wife 
waiting for him. They had 
come in a waggon drawn by a 
yoke of oxen. At least they 
had started that way, but 
after the waggon had upset 
twice, Mrs Strickland, with the 
child in her arms, had walked 
the remaining sixty odd miles. 
They had been six nights on 
the road, and on two of the 
six had been obliged to camp 
out. On the afternoon of the 
second day a man had over- 
taken her and offered to carry 
the baby. She noticed too 
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late that he was drunk; when 
she demanded the baby back 
the fellow made off, with Mrs 
Strickland in pursuit. But she 
could not keep up, and soon 
lost sight of him. When they 
reached the tavern they found 
the child on the man’s knee. 
He merely observed that he 
hoped the lady would give him 
the price of a quart of whisky, 
for the child was heavy. Three 
or four days on a colonist car 
would have had no terrors for 
Mrs Strickland. Guelph to 
Goderich a hundred years ago 
was a harder journey than 
Montreal to Alberta now. 

There was plenty of amuse- 
ment at Goderich. Strickland 
played round in dug-outs and 
sail-boats, killed wild pigeons— 
sometimes twenty or thirty at 
one shot, he says,—and trolled 
for bass, maskinonge, and 
salmon-trout. He also had a 
chance to study Indian customs 
when Chippewas camped at 
Goderich with furs, baskets, 
and mocassins for sale. Strick- 
land was interested in their 
religious welfare, and admired 
the way the squaws sang Wes- 
leyan hymns. 

A couple of years after Galt’s 
retirement Strickland decided 
to quit the Company’s service. 
His salary had been reduced and 
his family enlarged. Favour- 
able accounts of the growth of 
Peterborough persuaded him 
to take up his old farm again. 
The journey from Goderich 
began in a February snow- 
storm. The first night was 
spent at Van Egmond’s newly 
completed and comfortable 
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tavern. At Sebach’s place, 
however, the Stricklands were 
glad theyg had brought their 
own food. The sleeping accom- 
modation was unpretentious. 
There were two rooms. In 
one, a mere closet, slept 
Sebach’s wife and some four 
or five of her children. In 
the other room, sixteen feet 
by twelve, were two beds to 
receive Strickland, his wife, 
her sister-in-law, two Strickland 
children, another traveller and 
child, the teamster, and, of 
course, Sebach with the rest of 
his family. Horse blankets 
were hung for partitions, and 
somehow people stowed them- 
selves away. Strickland and 
the driver lay down near the 
fire with five Sebach boys, 
who made it their affair to 
see that nobody slept very 
much. 

On the evening of the sixth 
day Strickland was at his father- 
in-law’s house. Almost at once 
he traded his farm for two 
hundred acres in a neighbouring 
township and six hundred 
dollars. He called the new 
place Reydon after his home 
in Suffolk—‘“ the name,” as his 
daughter Agnes wrote— 


‘The name beyond all others 
Endeared in grief or mirth, 
Of that far distant village 
Which gave the exiles birth.” 


The new Reydon was dense 


forest, but Strickland liked 
work. The walls of the house 
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were soon rising. There were 
no saw-mills near, and his 
boards, like Robinson Crusoe’s, 
had to be hewed out of logs. 
Stones for the chimney had to 
be dragged from the lake shore. 
With all this Strickland was 
in his glory. With help from 
the other settlers he cut a 
sleigh-road to Peterborough. 

In the spring he was busy 
making the place comfortable 
enough for his wife and chil- 
dren. To bring a load of 
supplies from Peterborough, ten 
miles away, took two days. 
The newly cut road was at its 
best ten feet wide, and the 
creeks and swamps had been 
left untouched. But the home- 
made ox-drawn waggon, with 
solid rings of oak six inches 
thick for wheels, withstood 
stumps, mud-holes, and stones. 
Strickland liked to remember 
this journey when, a few years 
later, he was able to drive to 
town in his buggy. Mrs Strick- 
land came to the new farm, as 
she had come to Goderich, on 
foot. 

Strickland’s remaining years 
were uneventful. He had the 
pleasure of building yet one 
more house, and of watching 
the countryside fill up and the 
forests give way to farms. In 
1851 he paid a short visit to 
England after an absence of 
twenty-seven years. But he 
felt that he was leaving, not 
returning, home, and he came 
back to die in Canada West. 





MACHIJI. 


BY A. C. G. 


InGoLsBy had no fear of 
snakes when I first knew him. 
At least he said he had none, 
and I believed him. He was 
no snake-charmer, nor the type 
of idiot who loves to keep 
one in his pocket and produce 
it at a breakfast table and 
give it milk. Ingolsby would 
have been the first to style 
an ass the man who meddled 
with a snake unnecessarily, 
and agreed that if an argument 
arose with one of them it was 
best to use a stick and use it 
quickly. For all that he had 
no horror of them, and used 
to smile when some friend of 
his would spring convulsively 


aside at sight of any ugly coil 
upon the path. He maintained, 
I think, that unless one gratuit- 
ously irritated them or stood 
between a female and its eggs, 


no snake would ever attack 
one voluntarily, and that any 
reptile could be stepped over 
quite safely if you took care 
not to touch it. Leave them 
alone, he used to say with 
real conviction, and they will 
leave you alone. 

He had no answer for the 
sceptic who asked how any 
one could tell when he was 
between a mother and her 
brood, but none the less he 
stuck to his point and de- 
precated senseless fear of them. 

He certainly appeared to 
practise what he preached, for 


HASTINGS. 


I remember well how, as we 
sat breakfasting on his ver- 
andahb, something about a yard 
long dropped from the thatched 
roof close beside his chair. 
My feet were on the table in 
a second, but Ingolsby quite 
placidly put the last of his toast 
and marmalade in his mouth 
and watched what he called a 
harmless rat-snake drag itself 
slowly off into the garden. 

I admired his nerve and told 
him so, but he only shrugged 
his big shoulders and remarked 
that it was a case in point and 
bore out the truth of his con- 
tention. He believed, of course, 
in taking ordinary precautions. 
It was stupid to wander bare- 
footed about one’s house, or to 
walk there or on a path by 
night without a lamp, especially 
at the beginning of the rains, 
when all snakes like to come out 
of the wet grass and under- 
growth and lie in open ground. 
Also it was well to look behind 
boxes before you shifted them, 
and investigate your  bath- 
sponge before you used it, in 
case something lay coiled be- 
neath it; but that, he said, 
was only common-sense. 

He was as full of theories 
on the subject as an egg of 
meat, and one of them he 
quoted constantly, which was, 
that snakes are stolid things by 
nature, not easily roused except 
by bodily hurt, and generally 
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rather inclined to get out 
of the way than stop to be 
attacked. Hating them as I 
did, I was not a bit convinced 
by this, and told him what I 
had heard from an artist once 
who spent two hours in the 
reptile-house at the Zoo making 
sketches of an Indian cobra, 
and how during the whole time 
the infuriated thing, with hood 
extended and swelling with 
rage, swung to and fro, striking 
repeatedly at the plate-glass 
which separated them. 
However, Ingolsby would 
have none of it, and said the 
thing had probably been upset 
by some other cause we did 
not know of to make it behave 
in that way. Of course I 


could have quoted other in- 
stances ; but one cannot argue 
profitably with a man of idée 
fixe such as he was on this 
subject, and so we left it. 


Hausaland is snake land. Of 
every sort and size and colour- 
ing you find them, and some- 
times in such quantities as to 
come near to the horrid dreams 
in which one cannot move 
across a floor for fear of step- 
ping on them. I once saw over 
two hundred caught in a small 
up-country station during a 
day’s hunt, and again from an 
old and thick-grown compound 
hedge a charmer pulled no less 
than thirty. The natives say 
there are at least a hundred 
different species ; perhaps they 
are right, and I can well believe 
it. Generically their name in 
Hausa is “‘ Machiji ”—‘‘ Machiji 
the biter.”” Mesa is the king 
of them in size and dignity— 
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Mesa, the giant python, the 
slow solemn one who lies among 
the grey rocks upon the hill- 
side, or drags his heavy length 
through thick grass and bush 
across the path. Your pony 
snorts with terror at the thick 
scent of decay and rottenness 
he leaves behind him. His 
muscular vitality is tremendous. 
I killed one in the early morn- 
ing, and headless he lay 
throughout the day, his coils 
still moving when the sun 
sank—amazing sight. The 
black mamba is another weighty 
fellow, and a savage. He 
haunts the rough stone piles 
of bridges, road culverts," holes 
in the bank, or rocky ground. 
It takes but little to disturb 
him, and in quick resentment 
he comes out to make the 
worst of trouble. The natives 
run from him as from the devil, 
and scatter at the first cry of 
his name, taking no chances. 
The spitting cobra is a second 
cousin, who jets his venom 
first at six feet range without 
a warning. The eye is his 
bull’s eye, and I believe he 
rarely misses it. It is unwise 
to stare at him, for any face 
annoys him and he shoots at 
sight. The puff-adder lies in 
dark house-corners, hardly dis- 
tinguishable, buried in the dust, 
and strikes from bis coil quicker 
than the eye can follow. The 
stone-deaf adder is another 
dangerous one who hears you 
not pushing through the under- 
growth, lying to be trodden on 
by heedless feet. Their sorts 
are endless. The blind snake 
who cannot see—don’t trust 
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him! ‘Sha nono,” the milk- 
drinker who mouths the udders 
of the sleeping cows, drinking 
his fill—the fellow like a long 
black whip-lash who travels 
quicker than a man can run. 
A short thick brown snake 
crawls from some matted hedge. 
If his belly be pure white they 
say he will not harm you with 
his bite; if it be of a dingy 
greyish-yellow he is a danger— 
but who waits to see? <A thin 
red-brown cord is wound about 
a verandah pole or door-post 
watching, watching. Brush 
against him, and you die. 

So through all the nasty list 
of them—thin snakes, thick 
snakes, long and short, black, 
brown, green or grey, snakes 
that crawl sluggishly, snakes 
that move rapidly, harmless or 
venomous, lazy or lively, all 
are Machijai the biters of 
Hausaland, and hateful wher- 


ever you find them. 
That was my view of them, 
a view I never failed to impress 


on Ingolsby; but the more 
vehement my diatribes became 
the more he laughed at them 
and chaffed me on my senseless 
fears. 

That was long ago—he 
doesn’t chaff me now ! 

I lost sight of him for some 
years, and when we met again 
he had grown older. Time’s 
passage had greyed his hair 
and cut the lines deeper in his 
face; and though in most 
respects he was the Ingolsby 
of the earlier days, I noticed 
that he was quieter, less self- 
assured. We celebrated the 
reunion with a dinner at my 
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house, and as we talked of the 
old times, the intervening years 
dropped out, linking us once 
more in youth’s friendship. We 
drank our coffee on the ver- 
andah, for the night was hot 
and heavy with a coming storm. 

Far away on the north-east 
horizon the lightning winked 
and flickered with dim flashes, 
showing just the faint outline 
of the sweet-scented shrubs 
and the line of hedge beyond. 
A cricket shrilled incessantly 
among the grass roots, pain- 
ing the ear-drums with its 
vibration. 

We talked of this and that, 
recapturing as friends do after 
long absence the spirit of the 
bygone, taking pleasure in the 
retrospection. Suddenly my 
eye lit on a long thin lash 
slowly writhing out of the 
shadows across the floor of 
beaten earth. 

‘“* An old friend of yours,” I 
told him. ‘‘I remember they 
never worried you, but I de- 
test them still as much as 
ever.” 

There was no answer from 
Ingolsby’s chair. I glanced 
at him in surprise, expecting, I 
think, the sort of contemptuous 
rejoinder that he invariably 
used to make when snakes were 
mentioned. 

The change in him was as- 
tounding. He sat forward in 
his chair, gripping the arm- 
rests so tightly that the white- 
ness of the knuckles gleamed in 
the lamp-light. His face was 
grey with terror, and his eyes, 
wide-staring and a little glassy, 
followed the reptile’s sinuous 
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crawl towards the steps with 
panic fixity. 

I spoke to him, but he seemed 
not to hear my voice, and kept 
his gaze, like a man in trance, 
upon the moving horror. 

Not until the snake’s tail 
had drawn itself with slow 
deadliness off the last step into 
the darkness did the spell break. 
Ingolsby sank back with a 
little gasp, the tension of his 
body relaxed, and his eyes 
closed for a moment. 

Presently he wiped his fore- 
head, on which the sweat-drops 
had welled with the reaction, 
and rather shakily drank the 
brandy I poured out for him. 
It steadied him in a few 
moments, and in an embar- 
rassed way he ‘apologised, as 
men do, for making a fool of 
himself. ‘‘Sorry,’’ he said. 
“Tt made you wonder, I ex- 
pect. ... I, whonever minded 
them, used to jeer at you and 
all the other fools, called you 
cowards. ... I was the fool. 
It sickens me to think of the 
twaddle I talked, the didactic 
stupidity of it, my cock-a-hoop 
assurance on the subject... . 
Thought I knew all about the 
habits of the inoffensive crea- 
tures! ... Idiot. I’ve altered 
my opinions since those days.” 

And in a little while, after 
he had pulled himself together, 
he told me why. 

Some years back, after a 
wearisome journey through un- 
interesting country, he had 
camped in an out-of-the-way 
spot where an old disused rest- 
house standing lonely in the 
bush offered the only shelter to 


be had. The house itself was 
uninhabitable ; the roof gaped 
everywhere, letting in the 
almost daily rain of the wet 
season, but in a dry corner of 
the wide verandah whose sag- 
ging thatch still clung to rough 
supporting poles, he made shift 
to have his bed put up under 
a canvas sheet slung overhead 
to catch the dirt and droppings 
of the bats. It was a miserable, 
noisome hole, but the best that 
he could find, and with the 
philosophy born of long ex- 
perience, he sat upon his bed 
and made his preparations for 
turning in. After a long day 
of rain the sky was clearing, 
and the watery moon shone 
into the verandah so that he 
could see down the whole length 
of it to where his boxes and 
camp-kit were piled up at the 
other end. He tapped out the 
dottel of his finished pipe, 
kicked off his shoes, and with 
a yawn slipped into his blankets 
and lay down. 

And down by his feet some- 
thing moved ! 

His first spasmodic move- 
ment drew his feet up, hump- 
ing his knees beneath the blan- 
kets. It was purely automatic, 
done without thought of what 
lay there at the bed’s end. 
The idea of its being a snake 
was not the first to come into 
his mind. Rat, lizard, scorpion, 
or perhaps a toad—it might be 
any of those; but before he 
could sit up and jump clear 
of the blankets he felt over his 
instep and between his ankles a 
long dry slither—and he knew. 
He kept perfectly still. He 
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was not afraid, he said, just 
curious, and remembering the 
old Ingolsby I thought that 
that was true—it was logical 
at least. He summoned all 
his theories to assist him, im- 
pressed upon himself the neces- 
sity for absolute stillness, re- 
membering how a sudden move- 
ment was liable to irritate and 
lead to an attack. I can almost 
believe he plumed himself upon 
his chance of proving the truth 
of what he had always main- 
tained. He was a strange 
fellow. 

After the slow wriggle 
between his bare feet all move- 
ment ceased, but down there 
in the arch beneath his knees he 
knew the snake was crawling, 
or else waiting for some move 
of his. 


The minutes the 


passed ; 


strain began to tell on him a 


little, and he felt an overpower- 
ing desire to lift the blanket to 
see what was happening below. 
He resisted the impulse fiercely, 
forcing himself to lie motionless, 
but the effort cost him heavily 
in will power, and for the first 
time imagination began to work 
insidiously on his brain during 
that terrible waiting. He began 
to wonder what it would be 
like to be bitten; where he 
would feel the sharp curving 
fang; when he would know 
that the bite was venomous. 
He strove to think what he 
could first lay his hands upon 
to use as a ligature, to tie above 
the wound if it were on a 
limb; where was his razor, 
the permanganate, all the quick- 
needed essentials in a mishap 
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of this kind. He dared not 
dwell upon what failure to find 
the things would mean. He 
tried to memorise the exact 
places where they lay. They 
were distressing thoughts; he 
must struggle clear of them. 
Still no movement down 
below, and faint hope began to 
rise up in him that the creature 
might have slipped away to 
one side of the bed, unnoticed 
by him, and be trying to escape 
through the edges of the blanket 
displaced by the sudden rising 
of his knees. His hope turned 
almost into certainty when he 
softly shifted his right foot an 
inch, and felt no answering 
movement. It must have gone, 
found an opening and slipped 
silently away, while he was 
torturing himself with awful 
imaginings of what might 
happen. And almost he re- 
assured himself, deciding he 
would give himself just one 
more minute’s grace, when he 
felt across his left hip-bone 
the deadly furtive creeping 
touch again. It was coming 
on to him, across his stomach 
to his chest! Mercifully it was 
outside his pyjama jacket—he 
could feel the sweet relief of the 
coarse cotton between it and 
his skin. He could not have 
borne the direct contact, he 
was certain; he must have 
screamed and sprung upright 
at that. As it was, a deadly 
fear and nausea came upon 
him for the first time. There 
was something menacing and 
devilish about this unhurried 
hateful persistence with which 
the unseen thing came on. 
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It really frightened him. His 
brain began to whirl with 
panic, but, his hands outside 
the blankets gripping the edges 
of his camp-bed, he forced 
himself with terrific effort to 
keep still yet. The snake 
crept on; every delicate nerve 
of his stomach felt and re- 
gistered each movement of its 
expanding and contracting rib- 
bones; the weight of it grew 
noticeable. There was a pause, 
which seemed to go on and on, 
lasting interminably, then from 
beneath the blanket-edge across 
his solar plexus a little red- 
brown head, like a flat triangle, 
pushed itself out and swayed to 
right and left, the blue-black 
jet of tongue shooting rapidly 
in and out feeling the way. 

Slowly it drew out, and still 
more slowly coiled until upon 
the cartilage of the breast-bone 
it rested. A faint musty smell 
came to his nostrils, sickening 
him. He struggled to overcome 
the repulsion and nausea which 
swept through him anew, con- 
quered, lay utterly still. 

I have always thought it a 
fine effort of Ingolsby’s. He 
was in no sense paralysed by 
terror, keenly nervous as he 
was. At any moment he could 
have sprung upright and tried 
to hurl the thing off his body. 
But he knew that if he did so it 
would strike—quicker than he 
could move, and he lay there, 
bringing every ounce of will 
power to bear on immobility. 

For hours it seemed to him 
he lay there, and in the end 
he felt himself weakening; he 
could not keep it up. 
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Imagination got to work 
again, showed him the sudden 
rearing of that flat head, the 
gaping jaws, the quick slash 
of thin fangs into his throat. 
Cool as the night was, the 
sweat burst out upon his fore- 
head ; he remembered how the 
drops rolled down and tickled 
the skin-nerves on his cheeks 
and lips, increasing his longing 
to move. At all costs he must 
guard his throat. If he were 
to be struck, better the hand 
or arm, even the face, than 
in the throat. The thought 
obsessed him; he fought it off. 
He stared hard at his saddle 
slung across a pole, trying his 
best to concentrate on any- 
thing but the thought which 
was leading to an action fatal 
in its certainty of mishap. 
Useless. The thought grew 
more insistent in his brain. 
His throat seemed to have 
become the one vital spot in 
all an armoured body, a very 
heel of Achilles, open to wound. 
He grew light-headed, foolish 
in the belief. It was a madness 
born of the tremendous call he 
had made upon his brain to 
keep his muscles quiescent. 
His will broke suddenly, and 
quite suddenly his left hand 
began to move. The stiffened 
fingers unclenched themselves 
from the bedside, and very 
quietly, very gradually, inch by 
slowest inch, his hand crept up 
towards his neck, the elbow 
resting on the edge. His eyes 
were fixed upon the moving 
fingers; he prayed silently, in- 
coherently, that its movement 
might not be noticed; he 
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urged himself to be deliber- 
ate. A soft hiss warned him, 
arrested the hand midway. 
He glanced down. The wicked 
head waS up, weaving to 
and fro quickly before the 
bare forearm and palm which 
hung above it. He saw that 
it was disturbed and angry, 
its animosity showed violently 
in every movement. It was 
furious at the threatened in- 
terruption of its peace. It 
seemed impossible that so slight 
a motion as that quiet shifting 
of his hand could rouse its ire 
and cause such wild excite- 
ment; it was beyond reason. 
Yet it swung there from side 
to side, malevolent, infinitely 
devilish. 

As he watched it, fascinated, 
the snake ceased its darting 
movement. He felt the coil 


tighten on his breast, as it 


reared itself twelve inches stiff 
and taut. He knew it was all 
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up with him, but still he gazed 
on, horror-struck. 

And then occurred, I think, 
one of those fortuitous hap- 
penings which so completely 
upset all calculations. 

In that fleeting instant of 
time, while the red death poised 
itself to strike, Ingolsby’s hand, 
from no volition of his own— 
for he was by then too power- 
less to think,—fell heavily back, 
the fingers grazed the bedside, 
and the whole arm dangled 
groundwards out of _ sight. 
Right over the spot where his 
elbow had been resting the 
lance thrust flashed, the quick 
momentum of the missed blow 
carried the reptile bodily over, 
and its whole length dropped 
with a light thud upon the 
floor. He felt on his wrist the 
flick of the falling tail, he heard 
the quick slither over the 
ground, and a moment later 
the thing was gone. 
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IX. THE IDEALIST. 


Your first impression of him 
was apt to be of astonishment 
at the contrast between his 
outward appearance and the 
reputation he bore of a man of 
terror. No one at first sight 
could have guessed, from the 
look of him, the sort of man 
he was. There was nothing 
rugged about his face. He 
was noticeably good-looking, 
in a comely rather than in an 
impressive way. And the effect 
was heightened when he was in 
uniform ; his hand went natur- 
ally to his sword-hilt, and it 
was characteristic of him that 
the sentries at his doors stood 
with drawn swords instead of 
with the usual prosaic rifle and 
bayonet. He looked like some 
Prince Charming of a girl’s 
dream, a knight-errant, or de- 
bonair cavalier; and he had, 
in fact, carried out, in the 
field not of romantic chivalry 
but of high politics, exploits 
that a D’Artagnan, a Ber- 
gerac, or a Brigadier Gérard 
would have envied. But there 
the resemblance ended. He 
was, I think, the strongest 
and most ruthless of all the 
forceful men I met who rode 
the storm of revolution to 
high office. What there was 
of the histrionic in his composi- 
tion was quite unconscious, the 
breaking-out of a psychological 


complex, an effort of his sub- 
consciousness to redress a 
balance, to find relief, in the 
trappings of power and romance, 
from the memory of the sub- 
jection and the squalor which 
had been his lot for years on 
end. It was in fact an outward 
manifestation of the inner pro- 
cess by which nature seeks to 
cure a soul seared by fate and 
misfortune. The psycho-analyst 
would put it more prosaically, 
and diagnosing an exhibition- 
complex would probably be 
repaid with a sword-thrust. 
However that may be, he 
was quite innocent of inten- 


tional pose; he made no effort 
to impress, nor was he conscious 
of the gallery. And if he was 
an actor, as you might think, 
he never played any réle but 


one—himself. He held the 
limelight without any conscious 
effort ; and wherever he was, 
he was in the centre of the 
picture. It was not his appear- 
ance, nor anything he said or 
did, nor was it entirely his 
reputation, for you felt his 
presence even if you knew 
little or nothing about him. 
It was that indefinable element 
we call personal magnetism ; 
you sensed in some impalpable 
way the strength and the 
dynamic force that was his. 
He dominated the room, and 
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was aware of it, taking it for 
granted. He was indeed always 
aware of himself, the self- 
consciousness, however, not of 
conceit or of a man not sure of 
himself, but of the lion-tamer 
when in the cage, a dominant 
alertness. It was difficult to 
resist the interest he inspired in 
you, and you found yourself 
wondering what manner of man 
he was, what his past had been, 
and what the future held for 
him. At least I felt like that 
when I first met him. It was 
at the formal closing of a 
Session of the Provincial 
Assembly, and my Consular 
colleagues and I had been 
invited to attend. We spent 
half-an-hour in the reception- 
room with the three leading 
officials of the province, of 
whom he was one—he was at 
that time Director-General of 
the Provincial Constabulary. 
We then repaired to the As- 
sembly Hall, and the respect in 
which he was held was evident 
when, his turn having come to 
speak, the whole house rose 
and acclaimed him. He made 
a striking figure as he stood 
there in the rostrum, a pat- 
rician all through, quiet, com- 
posed, dominant. 

With the passage of time I 
got to know him well. Though 
he was still young in years, the 
fires of youth had long since 
been extinguished in him. I 
do not remember ever seeing 
him elated. He had no desire 
for gaiety, and was out of 
sympathy with those who had. 
All that side, the innocent as 
well as the licentious, of life 
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was a closed book to him, and 
when he attained power he 
shut down all the night resorts 
of the capital, forbade singing- 
girls, and waged war against 
all forms of gambling, public 
or private. Many a respected 
citizen found himself heavily 
fined for indulging in no more 
than the Chinese equivalent 
of a game of Bridge. ‘“‘ They 
ought to set a better example,” 
he said to me at the time. He 
would not admit that gambling, 
even in its mildest forms, bad 
any social value as a relaxa- 
tion. In general, he had lost 
the capacity for enjoyment, 
and had no understanding of 
that quality in others, the im- 
pulse towards amusement which 
informs 90 per cent of mankind, 
and expresses itself in licence 
only in relatively few cases. 
His attitude was a psychological 
puzzle, to which his past sup- 
plied the key. 

His life had been a grim 
business. He had been caught 
up by the revolutionary move- 
ment in all the enthusiasm of 
his youth, and flung into an 
old-world jail, from which he 
was released three years later 
when the Revolution succeeded. 
‘““Three years,” he once said 
to me; “it was a lifetime.” 
He never spoke of what he 
had gone through, but I knew 
enough and heard enough to 
realize it. In some yamens 
the jails open on to the outside 
courtyard, from which they 
are separated by heavy wooden — 
bars. And I had on more than 
one occasion, while waiting in 
my chair for my visit to be 
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announced, been harrowed by 
the sight and the clamour of 
the wretched prisoners, heavily 
shackled with chains that 
clanked as they moved, crowd- 
ing up to the bars, dreadful 
spectres of humanity, for all 
the world like wild beasts in 
a cage: some begging piteously 
for food, others imploring one’s 
influence to secure their release, 
some gaping mutely, others 
laughing senselessly, or even 
pouring vile abuse upon you. 
Then the great gates would 
open and close behind you, 
shutting off all this horror, and 
you would pass through an 
inner courtyard or two, clean 
and quiet and with perhaps 
peach-trees in blossom, and 
find awaiting you at the top 
of his steps a cultured Chinese 
gentleman, the Magistrate. I 
once said to one of them, an 
intimate of mine, “I wonder 
you can live with that at your 
front gate.”” He misunderstood 
my meaning, thinking, or per- 
haps choosing to think, that 
I was commiserating with him. 
“T have to,” he replied ; and 
added philosophically, ‘Is not 
life in general much the same ? ” 

He had been herded all the 
time with these sad wrecks of 
humanity, the jetsam and flot- 
sam of the criminal classes, 
men—some of them—vicious 
by nature, and the rest brutal- 
ized by an inhuman penal 
system. The prison rations 
were insufficient to maintain 
life, and the prisoners lived on 
what their friends could send 
in to them, the jailers taking a 
heavy toll on whatever came 


in. Those who had no friends 
outside starved or begged or 
snatched from their luckier 
comrades. There was no priv- 
acy at all; they lived all to- 
gether in the absolute intimacy 
of animals who are caged to- 
gether, and like animals they 
slept on the ground, on straw. 
Very likely it was to this phase 
of his experience that was due 
the impalpable wall you sensed 
around him, the reserve that 
kept the world at a distance, 
presenting a protective barrier 
against first contacts, and pre- 
venting, except in a few rare 
instances, the development of 
friendship into intimacy. He 
had evolved in fact a subjective 
privacy, part of that adapta- 
tion to environment through 
which he had preserved his life 
and equilibrium. 

Such was the milieu in which 
he had passed the formative 
years from youth to manhood. 
It was an environment in which 
there was no room for human 
kindliness. The prisoners were 
brutes, and the jailers were no 
better. He had had on occa- 
sion literally to fight for his 
life. He won through. With 
nothing but the will to domin- 
ate, for physically he was not 
a particularly powerful man, 
he yet succeeded in dominating 
his fellow-prisoners, two or three 
of whom, indeed, attained rela- 
tive distinction in after years 
as his lieutenants. 

In that particular province 
the Revolution broke in a storm 
of fury. For a tense moment 
all authority vanished, and 
there was a general jail de- 
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livery. He was free. And his 
first thought? Strange, in- 
credible as it must appear, he 
sent for a photographer, and 
refused to have his shackles 
off until he had been photo- 
graphed as he then was—a gaunt 
spectre in chains and rags, 
with hair and beard in di- 
shevelled riot, his whole person 
vermin-ridden, caked with grime 
and hung with whisps of straw, 
and his face ashen, contorted, 
terrible. You may think of 
this or that possible motive 
for this extraordinary proceed- 
ing, but none of them will fit 
the circumstances. Remember 
it was the actual moment of 
his release from the living hell 
he had endured, not for a few 
months, but for years on end. 
I confess I find the episode 
unique, inexplicable, the mani- 
festation of some impulse, be- 
yond the reach of psychology 
to fathom, deep down in his 
tortured soul. 

His next act was still strange, 
yet understandable, masterful. 
He did not go home, but moved 
across from the jail to the 
vacant seat of authority in 
the same yamen which hap- 
pened to be the headquarters 
of the police administration of 
the province; and the next 
morning the capital awoke to 
read a proclamation, over an 
unknown name which was soon 
to become a byword through- 
out the province for ruthless- 
ness and courage, in which he 
styled himself the Director- 
General of the Provincial Con- 
stabulary, and ordered all and 
sundry to keep the peace under 
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pain of his displeasure. The 
foremost of the military com- 
manders in the revolutionary 
party, fearful of being fore- 
stalled, hastened to follow suit, 
and brushing aside the civilian 
leaders, proclaimed himself the 
Governor-General of the prov- 
ince. 

Barely a year later both 
these masterful men were elimi- 
nated by another soldier, their 
equal in force of character, 
their superior in finesse, who, 
in alliance with the autocrat 
of Peking, gathered into his 
own hands the paramount au- 
thority they had shared and, 
indeed, contested. It was the 
attitude of the Chief of Police 
that made this dénouement pos- 
sible. Though he was himself 
a soldier—he had been a cap- 
tain of infantry before his in- 
carceration, and his police 
were troops in all but name, 
he took up the cudgels on be- 
half of the civilian against the 
military. He stood for law and 
order, and came up against 
the military view-point that 
the troops were not subject 
to the civil authority. But 
the licence they were allowed 
was clearly subversive of public 
order. A clash was inevitable. 
And mirabile dictu he found 
the master-craftsman of Peking 
was with him. The greatest 
of all the exponents of might 
encouraged him to the fray, 
confirmed him in his office, and 
gave him to understand that 
an even higher post was within 
his reach, dared he but grasp 
it. He was not at that time 
much of a politician, and I 
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doubt if he realised that he 
was to be used as a catspaw 
against the Governor-General, 
whose unyielding adherence to 
the principle of provincial au- 
tonomy made his elimination 
essential to Peking. In any 
event, his action would have 
been the same; he stood on 
his own legs, and needed neither 
bait nor encouragement to 
make him do what he con- 
ceived to be his duty. The 
military flouted the law, of 
which he was the public cus- 
todian. He increased the 
strength and the efficiency of 
his police, and then threw 
down the gauntlet, arresting 
and dealing with military 
offenders under the very nose 
of the Governor-General. The 
latter, who was also no poli- 
tician, was curiously apathetic, 
the fact being he had a personal 
liking for the Chief of Police, 
and he privately thought his 
standpoint was right and ought 
to prevail. The military were 
incensed, and his staff per- 
suaded him to go off on a 
military expedition against an 
outside foe. Who but the 
Generalissimo himself could 
bring the campaign to a suc- 
cessful issue, to the eternal 
glory of the provincial arms ? 
The Chief of Staff, an astuter 
man perhaps than the master- 
craftsman himself, now took 
the helm, and eliminating one 
by one the intractable elements 
in the provincial body politic, 
gradually brought the whole 
province under his own un- 
divided sway, and then handed 
it over, a compact and obedi- 
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ent unit, to the nominee of 
Peking. 

The Chief of Police had been 
one of the first to go. He had, 
it is true, won the respect and 
the approval of the general 
public, but he had antagonised 
not only the troops but also 
the great secret society which 
honeycombs that particular 
province. Originally estab- 
lished some hundreds of years 
ago aS a mutual aid society, 
this latter had been driven 
underground by the Manchu 
rulers of China, and had de- 
veloped gradually into a potent 
force for evil; and in the dis- 
integration that followed upon 
the collapse of the Empire it 
came into its own. Nearly all 
the troops were members of 
it, and tens of thousands of the 
able-bodied of the rougher ele- 
ments of the populace. As 
far as I could discover, it had 
no supreme head; it was not 
a compact body, but a loose 
association of self - governing 
lodges held together by a com- 
munity of ideas, in general 
co-operating where their in- 
terests touched, but sometimes 
in regional conflict where they 
clashed. It possessed, in fact, 
the only kind of organisation, 
which it had evolved like the 
giraffe its neck, compatible with 
survival. 

It was characteristic of our 
idealist that, like some medieval 
knight, sans peur et sans re- 
proche, he unhesitatingly drew 
his sword upon this fearsome 
dragon when it raised its head 
and spat at’ him. He closed 
down all the lodges in the 
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capital, and made a striking 
example of a few of the sec- 
tional leaders. People won- 
dered how long he would sur- 
vive, and no one was surprised 
when shortly afterwards an 
attempt was made upon his 
life. He was riding with a 
couple of his police down a 
side - street closed in by the 
blank outer walls of private 
residences; a shot rang out, 
and he was hit in the thigh. 
He crashed through the gates 
of the house it came from, and 
was upon the sharpshooter be- 
fore the latter had had time 
to escape ; or perhaps the man 
had thought the episode over, 
and that it only remained for 
the police to remove their dead. 
Anyway, he was still there, and 
was cut down by the sword of 
his would-be victim. The first 
round had been won. But the 
society had later the satisfac- 
tion of being the instrument 
through which he was elimi- 
nated. His police were mem- 
bers of it almost to a man, 
and the word went round 
through the lodges that the 
Governor-General was about to 
relieve him of office and to 
appoint the Chief of the General 
Staff in his place, and that the 
occasion would be marked by 
an increase of pay, to say noth- 
ing of comfort, the latter in 
that there need be no more of 
those strenuous encounters be- 
tween policemen and soldiers 
which were so unpleasant to 
both. The change was effected 
without incident. How could 
he, single-handed, fight two 
armies—his own and _ the 


enemy's? It was, I believe, 
his first introduction to the 
purely political side of the art 
of government. 

A few years later there was 
a turn of the wheel, and he was 
back in office, this time as a 
General of Division with a 
satrapy all his own. He made 
of it a sort of oasis of peace 
and order in a province famous 
for its turbulence and dis- 
tracted by the alarums of war 
and the depredations of bri- 
gands. It was during this 
period that he perforraed an 
exploit which, for cool daring 
crowned with success, must 
almost be without parallel. 
With a dozen of his bodyguards 
he rode one day into the pro- 
vincial capital, went in turn 
to the houses of three or four 
important men who were play- 
ing a hand against him in high 
politics, dispatched them each 
in his own compound, and rode 
quietly back to the safety of 
his own satrapy. The capital 
was full of troops and armed 
police, who knew him and were 
surprised to see him come and 
go, but, having no instructions 
regarding him, let him pass. 
What he had come to do, and 
had done, they and the authori- 
ties only learnt after he was 
out of reach. This time he 
was the instructor, not the 
instructed, in the astonishing 
game of high politics. He had 
reached full stature. ‘‘ A dan- 
gerous man,” a politician in- 
formed me sadly. “ He hardly 
opens his mouth, and no one 
can tell what is going on in his 
mind, but suddenly something 
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formulates and is followed by 
swift action.” 

Months passed, and then the 
wheel of change, which re- 
volves somewhat rapidly in 
times of revolution, took an- 
other turn, and he fell; and 
another, and he was back in 
office. The astute politician 
who was now in the saddle 
put him in command of mili- 
tary operations against the 
brigands. It would appear that 
the latter, while not without 
merit acquired in the late cam- 
paign, had got presumptuous, 
and needed a lesson. He was in 
his element, achieved victory 
after victory, and hundreds of 
heads rolled in the dust, until 
the brigand organisations, re- 
duced to a proper frame of 
mind, begged that he be called 
off, and threatened, if he were 
not, to murder a few foreigners 
in outlying places and thus 
involve the Governor-General 
with the foreign Powers. 

The idealist seemed to take 
it philosophically. I think he 
was beginning to feel that all 
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this regional effort led to noth- 
ing, that you could not do 
much seated on the rim of the 
political wheel. He retired and 
turned his attention to another 
sphere of action. The student 
movement was making itself 
felt. Surely there was hope 
here for the radical regenera- 
tion of his country? The 
material was excellent. They 
were all in the deadly earnest- 
ness of youth, and had its 
ruthlessness, and thousands 
were ready and anxious to 
sacrifice their lives, were cap- 
able of going to the stake for 
their ideals. They were men 
after his own heart, of his own 
calibre. 

“When the sccial storm that 
is brewing breaks, if it ever 
does,” I said to a mutual 
friend in high office, “I 
shouldn’t be surprised to find 
him riding the whirlwind, his 
inevitable sword in hand.” 

“Tf he hasn’t already suc- 
cumbed to his opium pipe,” 
was the laconic reply. 

I wonder. 


































THE Americans, in their lack 
of humour, keep one code of 
morals and justice for them- 
selves, another for the rest of 
the world. It is no part of 
their system to do unto others 
as they would that others 
should do to them. For in- 
stance, they wince always under 
criticism, especially under offi- 
cial criticism. Should an Am- 
bassador, accredited to Wash- 
ington, be overheard by an 
eavesdropper to whisper a single 
word unsympathetic to America, 
he is made a victim of the press 
and invited to leave the coun- 
try. To their own Ambassa- 
dors the Americans grant a 
perfect freedom. Not long 
since, Mr Houghton, happy in 
his return to Washington, made 
to a band of newspaper men 
many comments upon affairs 
in Europe which would have 
proved unacceptable to Europe 
had she been able to take a 
keen interest in them. No- 
body in England or in France 
made any protest. After all, 
what Mr Houghton says doesn’t 
matter much, and the United 
States can hardly take it as 
a compliment that their Am- 
bassador’s indiscretion was met 
with mere indifference. Had 
the boot been on the other foot, 
what a clatter of rage and fury 
there would have been ! 

The United States, again, 
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are the keenest of debt col- 
lectors. They do not believe 
in the repudiation of debts 
when it is practised by others. 
They insist upon the repay- 
ment of money lent to the 
uttermost farthing, even though 
much of it has been spent upon 
their own soil and for their 
own defence. When, in 1917, 
America came into the war, 
she had no army to help us. 
“Does any one think,’ asked 
Mr Moody of New York some 
time since, “that if in the 
spring of 1917 we had been in 
a position to send a million 
trained men over to France 
at an expense of ten billion 
dollars, we would now be ask- 
ing the Allies to repay this 
expense? Certainly not, and 
yet had we been able to do 
this, the Allied nations would 
certainly be under far greater 
obligations to us than they 
now are; further, we would 
have had to sacrifice twice as 
many American lives as we did 
later on. Technically and leg- 
ally, the Allies may owe wus 
ten billions of dollars, but by 
all the rules of common-sense 
they do not owe us a dollar.” 
That is true enough, though 
Mr Moody cannot convince his 
fellow-countrymen of its truth. 
Insistently they demand their 
pound of flesh, and having 
played a part in a war of 
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“idealists,” which should be 
rewarded neither by indemni- 
ties nor annexations, they will 
take for their pains 60 per 
cent of all the German repara- 
tions. 

But they feel no shame in 
repudiating their own debits. 
Their skill in evasion has al- 
ways been acknowledged. ‘The 
Bon Gaultier Ballads’ celebrated 
in the proper fashion the in- 
security of Pennsylvania Bonds. 
And the lofty-browed states- 
men, who speak with contempt 
of the impoverished countries of 
Europe, which finds it difficult 
after a bitter war to pay its 
debts, should remember how 
they treated their European 
creditors in their days of pros- 
perity. Some seven of the 
United States owe to us more 
than £60,000,000, which they 
appear to have no intention 
of paying. We, the victims 
of their reluctance, have no 
legal redress. An alien creditor 
may not, under the constitution 
of the United States, sue any 
one of the debtor States in the 
Federal Courts. It is only at 
the instance of the United 
States Government that an 
action may be brought, and 
the United States Government 
has no desire to make a pre- 
eedent. That a record should 
be kept of these repudiated 
debts is just and right. At the 
Same time, we may dismiss 
from our minds any thought 
that they will ever be paid. 
The United States of America, 
as we have said, have no in- 
tention of judging themselves 
by the laws which they lay 
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down for others, and will never 
cease to claim for themselves 
an immunity which they deny 
to us. 

A still more flagrant case 
of illogical persecution may be 
cited from the Great War. 
The supremacy of our Fleet 
alone enabled us to crush the 
power of Germany. Had we 
not insisted on our own defini- 
tion of contraband, had Ger- 
many been free to import 
food or materials of war 
such as cotton and copper, 
she would assuredly have won 
the victory. And it was the 
consistent policy of the United 
States to check us in making 
full use of the advantage which 
our Fleet gave us. Mr Wil- 
son’s anger against the English, 
who hindered the Americans 
from trading with Germany, 
was keener and more loudly 
expressed than his anger against 
the Germans who drowned 
innocent and neutral Americans 
upon the high seas. Until at 
last the United States declared 
war against Germany, England 
was asked to endure daily 
protests, because she dared to 
prevent the neutrals from sup- 
plying Germany with those 
things which she needed to 
support the life of her people 
and to carry on the war. We 
believe that President Wilson, 
that great lover of peace, came 
very near to declaring war 
against England before he was 
persuaded at last to come forth 
on the side of the Allies. And 
that the dispute still lives is 
shown by Senator Borah, who, 
not content with the vast 
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sums that his country has 
made by the war, is now 
demanding compensation for 
what his countrymen lost 
through the blockade. Yet 
America herself has not shrunk 
from putting neutrals to the 
severest test when it suited 
her policy. In her Civil War 
the North found it necessary 
to prohibit the export of raw 
cotton from the Southern 
States. The consequence of 
this order was that the oper- 
atives of Lancashire were 
brought to the verge of starva- 
tion. There were debates in 
our Houses of Parliament about 
the hardship of our working 
men who depended for their 
livelihood upon the raw cotton 
exported from the Southern 
States of America. It is a 
precedent of all the greater 
force, because the positions of 
England and America were re- 
versed in the late war. We 
know well how President Wilson 
acted when we were fighting 
for our lives. We know also 
what Senator Borah is claiming 
to-day. What happened in 
1862? The starved operatives 
of Manchester did not whine 
nor whimper. They did not 
shriek aloud that only the 
feelings of neutrals were worth 
consideration. They sent a 
message of sympathy to Abra- 
ham Lincoln—a message which 
Lincoln acknowledged with the 
plain majesty of style. 
“Through the action of our 
disloyal citizens,” he wrote, 
“the working men of Europe 
have been subjected to severe 
trials for the purpose of forcing 
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their sanction to that attempt. 
Under the circumstances I can- 
not but regard your decisive 
utterances upon the question 
as an instance of sublime Chris- 
tian heroism, which has not 
been surpassed in any age or 
in any country.... I hail 
this interchange of sentiment, 
therefore, a8 an augury that 
whatever else may happen, 
whatever misfortune may be- 
fall your country or my own, 
the peace and friendship which 
now exist between the two 
nations will be, as it shall be 
my desire to make them, per- 
petual.”’ 

President Wilson and Sen- 
ator Borah did not imitate 
the courtesy nor keep the 
promise of Abraham Lincoln. 
The misfortune of war befell 
our country, and the Ameri- 
cans, under the august guid- 
ance of President Wilson, 
showed themselves incapable 
of the sacrifice gladly made by 
the operatives of Manchester. 
Nor did they protest against 
our blockade as a matter 
of principle. No sooner did 
they come into the war them- 
selves than they saw the neces- 
sity of keeping foodstuffs and 
the materials of war out of 
Germany. They forgot in an 
instant all “notes ” and “‘ pro- 
tests’ with which they had 
hampered and insulted England. 
They closed all the leaks through 
which neutral countries were 
supplying Germany with what 
she lacked, and it is not aston- 
ishing that Mr Balfour burst 
out laughing when Mr Page 
told him that he would apply 
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the English black-list to 
neutrals. Mr Page’s biographer 
comments upon this episode so 
wisely and with so bitter an 
irony that we cannot but quote 
his very words. ‘“‘ Though the 
whole story of the blockade,” 
he writes, ‘thus ... ended 
in a joke, the whole proceeding 
has its serious side. The United 
States had been posing for 
three years as the champion 
of neutral rights; the point 
of view at Washington had 
been that there was a great 
principle at stake. If that 
principle were involved, it was 
certainly present in just the 
same degree after the United 
States became belligerent as 
in the days when we were 
neutral. The lofty ideals by 
which the Administration had 
professed to be guided should 
have still controlled its actions ; 
the mere fact that we, as a 
belligerent, could obtain cer- 
tain advantages would hardly 
have justified a great and high- 
minded nation in abandoning 
its principles. Yet abandon 
them we did from the day that 
we declared war... . Possibly, 
therefore, Mr Balfour’s mirth 
was not merely sympathetic 
or humorous ; it perhaps echoed 
his discovery that our position 
for three years had been noth- 
ing but a sham.” The block- 
ade, indeed, had ended in a 
joke, but the story of it has 
its serious side, as Mr Page’s 
biographer asserts. And the 
serious side is this: the United 
States preserve a deep hatred 
for England, which neither time 
nor tact will ever mitigate. 
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To the system of two codes the 
United States will adhere to 
the end of time, and they will 
always try the actions of Eng- 
land by the harsher of the 
codes. It would not matter 
to us if only our statesmen 
would not always submit to 
the impertinences with which 
“the Great Republic ” assails 
us. American policy is gener- 
ally the policy of the poker- 
player, and the oftener we call 
the American’s bluff, the oftener 
shall we see justice (or some- 
thing like it) done.to us. And 
Senator Borah, what is he 
about? Is he preparing to 
demand that the United States 
should repay to the neutral 
powers—Holland, Sweden, Nor- 
way, Denmark, the Argentine, 
and some other South American 
republics — the money which 
they lost by the blockade agreed 
to and exercised by the United 
States? If he is not, what 
becomes of his idealism ? 

Had he not been born in 
America, a country wholly lack- 
ing in political tradition, Colonel 
House, the mystery man of the 
war, but a mystery man no 
more, would have been unin- 
telligible. With no training 
but that of a Texas wire-puller, 
he aspired in a time of crisis 
to meddle in the affairs of an 
embittered Europe. For the 
task which he imposed upon 
himself he had no qualification, 
save the friendship of President 
Wilson—a friendship which (we 
suppose) saved him from many 
an invitation to leave the coun- 
try, into whose affairs he was 
for the moment prying. So 
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far as we know he had made 
no profound study of the his- 
tory or character of England or 
France or Germany. But he 
held converse with the rulers of 
those three countries, eagerly 
busied in the conduct of the 
war, as though he were there 
to dictate terms and to impose 
policies. That he was civilly 
received is somewhat surpris- 
ing, for he took it upon him- 
self to censure ambassadors 
and even to suggest their recall. 
Or it would be surprising if 
we did not remember that 
President Wilson was difficult 
of access, and generally unable 
to make up his mind, and that 
Mr Bryan, his Secretary of 
State, was a man completely 
ignorant of affairs, and deprived 
of all gifts save the gift of 
intoxicating with his rhetoric 
large masses of men, ignorant 
like himself. 

So Colonel House became the 
shadow, the mouthpiece, the 
controller-in-ordinary of Presi- 
dent Wilson. He refused to 
hold office, and he pretends 
that throughout his life he 
has preferred not to call atten- 
tion to himself. Now that 
his ‘Intimate Papers’! are 
published, we are unable to 
believe in his modesty or his 
reticence. It is but some seven 
years since the war came to 
an end, and here are some 900 
pages devoted to the sole and 
whole glory of Colonel House. 
What more can his ambition 
desire than this? He cannot 
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plead that the book was written 
without his approval, for he 
found the material for it, and 
he contributes a preface. So 
that this model of retiring 
virtue is revealed to all the 
world as the conductor of the 
greatest war the world has 
ever seen. No matter where 
the puppets danced, it was 
Colonel House that pulled 
the strings. The profoundest 
secrets were whispered by 
statesmen in London or Berlin, 
and Colonel House was there to 
listen to them. When he first 
took hold of Texas, he showed 
plainly that he meant to be 
master. ‘In politics,’’ he says 
ingenuously, ““I began at the 
top rather than at the bottom, 
and I have been doing since 
that day pretty much what I 
am doing now—that is, advising 
and helping wherever I might.” 

To pull the wires in Texas 
was not sufficient for the am- 
bition of one who boasted that 
he began at the top, and it 
was not long before the gallant 
Colonel found a larger, wider 
field on which to display his 
military ardour. In simple 
terms does his biographer 
chronicle the greatest event 
in the lives of two great men: 
** Woodrow Wilson and Colonel 
House first met on 24th Nov- 
ember 1911, a year before the 
Presidential election.” The 
meeting transformed, if we may 
believe the devout worshippers 
of Colonel House, the history 
of the world. They had but 
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to find one another to recog- 
nise that henceforth they were 
inseparable. “A few weeks 
after we met, and after we 
exchanged confiderces, which 
men usually do noi exchange 
except after years of friend- 
ship’’—it is thus that the 
Colonel tells the story — “I 
asked him if he realised that 
we had only known one an- 
other for so short a time. He 
replied, ‘My dear friend, we 
have known one another al- 
ways. And I think this is 
true.” Colonel House lost no 
time. He conducted Wilson’s 
Presidential campaign with the 
skill and cunning of one whose 
Texan experience had not been 
won in vain, and who had 
learned all the shifts and tricks 
of a free democracy. Wilson 
was returned, and the famous 
alliance, celebrated in these 
two portentous volumes, was 
begun. 

But the Colonel soon grew 
tired of domestic politics. 
When once he had constructed 
the President’s Cabinet for him, 
and seen to it that the members 
of it did their work properly, he 
looked about him for fresh lands 
toconquer. Though he dictated 
to the members of the Cabinet 
what they should do and what 
they should not say, though 
he could confide to his journal, 
“To-day was Cabinet day, and 
I remained to meet the different 
Members as they came in, for 
there was something I had to 
Say to each,” it was not enough 
to satisfy his sly ambition. 
So at the beginning of 1914 
“he gave more and more of 
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his time to what he regarded 
as the highest form of politics, 
and that for which he was pecu- 
liarly suited — international 
affairs.”” What a man he was! 
For most of us international 
affairs must be the study of 
years ; we must learn to read 
foreign tongues and to know 
foreign men. We must spend 
years in assiduous travel, and 
become familiar with the his- 
tory of many nations. And 
here was Colonel House, with 
what rough experience he had 
gained in Texas, ready to 
rush in and settle the affairs 
of Europe. By December 1913 
he was prepared for the jour- 
ney, and had made a scheme 
in his mind for settling all the 
affairs of Europe, about which 
he was supremely ignorant. 
His scheme might have been 
sketched by an undergraduate 
in a speech made at the Union. 
“TI told Sir William Tyrrell,” 
said this naif, ‘‘ the next thing 
I wanted to do was to bring 
about an understanding be- 
tween France, Germany, Eng- 
land, and the United States 
regarding a reduction of arma- 
ments, both military and naval. 
I said it was an ambitious 
undertaking, but was so worth 
while that I intended to try.” 
So the young David went forth 
to meet half a dozen Goliaths, 
and never knew that the world 
laughed at his effrontery. He 
prepared for the task by gossip- 
ing a vast deal with Prince 
Miinster, Herr Dumba, and 
others, whom he could cross- 
examine about the Kaiser. 
Whatever knowledge he could 
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obtain was based upon tittle- 
tattle, and thus lightly armed 
he ‘“‘spoke to the President 
about what he was doing in 
regard to Germany,” and re- 
ceived an answer commensurate 
in ignorance and folly with his 
own purpose. ‘“‘ You are pre- 
paring to make the ground 
fallow,” said the President. 
The Colonel then asked the 
President whether he was cer- 
tain that he wished him to go 
at this particular time. The 
oracle said, ‘‘ The object you 
have in mind is too important 
to neglect.” 

Did you ever hear of such 
marvellous amateurs? Here 
were two Americans to whom 
Europe was wholly strange and 
partly contemptible, and one 
says to the other, ‘‘ Wouldn’t 
it be a good thing if I went 
across the Atlantic and told 


the poor savages on the other 


side to disarm?” It is sillier 
than the politics of a comic 
opera. So Colonel House set 
forth on his mission—the Great 
Adventure, he called it,—and 
Berlin, duly instructed by Count 
von Bernstorff, who had “ re- 
ported ’’ upon him, awaited his 
coming, not without smiles, we 
are sure. He saw Herr Zimmer- 
mann, who henceforth did what 
he liked with him; he talked 
for thirty minutes with the 
Kaiser himself, like many an- 
other travelling American ; and 
he thought (no doubt) that all 
was settled. And it was settled ; 
for war, carefully arranged, 
was to break out in six weeks. 
Meanwhile Colonel House spent 
a week in Paris, and, as he 
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told the Kaiser in a letter 
which he was kind enough to 
write him, he “tried to reach 
the thoughts of the people in 
regard to Germany and to find 
what hopes she nursed.” We 
wonder how he did all that in 
a few days! What a magician 
he seemed to himself! And 
then with an equal effrontery 
he suggested to Sir Edward 
Grey that “the Kaiser, he, 
and I meet at Kiel in some 
way; but this was not gone 
into further.” It is difficult, 
indeed, to match this ingenu- 
ousness. Can’t you see the 
Kaiser and Sir Edward Grey 
meeting at Kiel, with Colonel 
House, the great American, of 
the party ? 

The discussion, like the meet- 
ing at Kiel, was not gone into 
further, and a few days after 
the Colonel landed in New 
York war was declared in 
Europe. Henceforth the duty 
of the President and his friend 
was clear. It was for them 
to be warfare without tears. 
The blood that was shed would 
be shed in Europe; the glory 
that was to be reaped was 
to be reaped in the United 
States. While England and 
France and Germany were 
fighting to the death, the 
Colonel and his President should 
take all the steps necessary to 
ensure Woodrow Wilson’s ap- 
pearance at the peace table. 
He, indeed, was cast for the 
part of the great mediator. 
His name was to go down to 
posterity as the greatest name 
in history. It was a pleasant 
policy, and sketched almost as 
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easily as the policy of Colonel 
House was sketched in the 
happy months of May and 
June just before the war. At 
times the Colonel is critical of 
his President’s inaction and 
lack of interest ; at other times 
he belauds him as though he 
stood high above all other of 
God’s creatures. ‘“‘ The world 
expects you to play the big 
part in this tragedy,’ he wrote 
not far from the beginning of 
the war, ‘and so you will, for 
God has given you the power 
to see things as they are.” 
There was no more reason why 
Wilson should play “a big 
part in this tragedy” than 
why Colonel House should mas- 
querade up and down Europe 
as the universal peacemaker, 
a réle which he could not sus- 
tain for a moment. And so 
far was Wilson from seeing 
things as they were that the 
one thing that caught his eye 
was the English blockade. The 
tearing up of treaties, the 
butchery of Belgium — these 
affected him not at all. Moral 
indignation did not stir his 
blood. His fury was aroused 
only when Sir Edward Grey 
refused to be bound by the 
Declaration of London, which 
England had not ratified. But 
Colonel House, the general busy- 
body, did not shirk what he 
seemed to think his duty of inter- 
ference. As soon as 17th August 
1914 he is begging Gerard in 
Berlin to attempt what heshould 
have known was impossible, 
some kind of mediation. He 
himself dines with Herr Dumba, 
that he may become persona 


grata to them all. Then he pro- 
poses that Sir Cecil Spring-Rice 
should meet Count von Bern- 
storff under Colonel House’s 
auspices, and is properly 
snubbed for his pains. How- 
ever, in January 1915, he is 
once more resolved to try his 
luck in Europe, and is plainly 
told by Sir Edward Grey that 
“all that can be promised here 
is that if Germany seriously 
and sincerely desires peace, I 
will consult our friends as to 
what terms of peace are accept- 
able.”” Of course, Germany 
did not want peace. It was 
Colonel House, who was not in 
any way concerned in the 
matter, that wanted peace. 
And Sir Edward Grey pro- 
ceeded to tell him clearly and 
honestly that the plaything 
peace—for to him and his it 
was a plaything and no more 
—would not be given to him. 
“Before, however, setting out 
on his journey,” wrote Sir 
Edward Grey to Sir Cecil Spring- 
Rice, “‘it is as well that he 
should be informed as to the 
state of public opinion here. 
I fear it is becoming unfavour- 
ably and deeply impressed by 
the trend of action taken by 
the United States Government 
and by its attitude towards 
Great Britain. What is felt 
here is that while Germany 
deliberately planned a war of 
pure aggression, has occupied 
and devastated large districts 
in Russia, Belgium, and France, 
inflicting great misery and 
wrong on innocent populations, 
the only act on record on the 
part of the United States is a 
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protest simply against Great 
Britain as the only Power whose 
conduct is worthy of reproach.” 
That was well said, and it 
probably had not the slightest 
effect upon the mind of Colonel 
House. He was not concerned 
to call attention to the sins of 
the Germans who received him 
comfortably at Berlin. Still 
more deeply wounding to his 
delicacy must have been an- 
other heroic statement of Sir 
Edward Grey’s: “‘Germany will 
not relax her hold upon Bel- 
gium,”’ wrote Sir Edward; “and 
as for Great Britain, not to speak 
of the Allies, she cannot give 
up the restoration of Belgium 
unless and until she has ex- 
hausted all her resources and 
has herself shared Belgium’s 
fate.”” These words should 
have burned themselves into 
the mind of a politician who 
was still thinking of Woodrow 
Wilson smiling benignly upon 
the “peace table.” And the 
irony of Sir Edward Grey’s 
conclusion should not, though 
it probably did, escape Colonel 
House’s intelligence. ‘‘In the 
struggle for existence in which 
this country is at stake, much 
store is set in England on the 
goodwill of the United States ; 
and people cannot believe that 
the United States desires to 
paralyse the advantage which 
we derive from our sea-power, 
while leaving intact to Germany 
those military and scientific 
advantages which are special 
to her.” 

That is precisely what the 
United States did desire to do. 
They wished to paralyse the 
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sea-power of England. Espe- 
cially did Colonel House hope 
to achieve this paralysis, which 
meant our ruin and Germany’s 
supremacy. Nowhere in these 
two volumes is there the small- 
est trace that the Colonel was 
the friend of England. He 
told Herr Zimmermann, when he 
was on a peace excursion, that 
“we recognised that England 
had a perfect right to have a 
navy sufficient to prevent in- 
vasion, but further than that 
she should not go.” He does 
not suggest that Germany 
should have no greater army 
than might prevent her in- 
vasion by land, and he does 
not tell us who was ready to 
put an end to England’s fleet. 
Was it Germany, who kept her 
ships in harbour, or was it the 
United States, whose navy was 
not competent for so great an 
enterprise ? He didn’t know; 
what he did know was that he 
and his countrymen were natur- 
ally hostile to England, and that 
they were always glad to say 
kind words for Germany. And 
so Colonel House brought back 
from Germany that old doll— 
the Freedom of the Seas— 
slightly refurbished and dressed 
up. Had we accepted her as 
a deity presiding over peace, 
there would have been an end 
of us, and we should have 
deserved what we got. 

At every point Colonel House 
shows his hostility to the Allies. 
At times he complains that 
M. Jusserand is less complaisant 
than he should be. He loses 
no occasion to insult Sir Cecil 
Spring-Rice. He gives such 
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accounts of his talks with Sir 
Cecil as are wholly incredible. 
When Sir Cecil asked him not 
to mention Bernstorff’s name 
in his presence, he tells us that 
he lost his temper. “I told 
him,’’ says he, “‘I regarded his 
remarks as an insult, and I 
would not permit him to say 
such things to me. I denied 
that he represented either his 
Chief or his Government, and 
declared that his views were 
not their views, and I knew 
of no official anywhere who was 
serving his country so badly 
as himself.”” Indeed, the Em- 
peror House went still further. 
He was ready to “sever rela- 
tions’ with the British Am- 
bassador, and told him so 
plainly. Was a more ridiculous 
statement ever made? Sir 
Cecil Spring-Rice was the King’s 
representative in Washington. 
He could claim the immunity 
and privileges due to the re- 
presentatives of the rulers of 
great countries, and Colonel 
House, a private citizen, suffer- 
ing from acute megalomania, 
and having no sense of political 
or diplomatic tradition, talks 
(so he says) of severing rela- 
tions with him. And what did 
Sir Cecil do? He pleaded for 
forgiveness, we are told by 
Colonel House. Unhappily he 
is dead, and all that Colonel 
House says about Sir Cecil, 
improbable and unsupported as 
it is, will be taken for what it 
is worth. 

Nor did the matter end 
there. Colonel House was 
resolved to demand, on 
his next peace-trip, Sir Cecil 
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Spring-Rice’s recall. And then 
Sir Cecil called upon him, and 
re-won his heart. Plaintively 
asked the Great Man: ‘“‘ How 
can I go to London and de- 
mand his head? I am trying 
to think of some way to serve 
him, and it will probably result 
in some modification of the 
President’s, Lansing’s, and my 
wishes to have him recalled.” 
There’s magnanimity for you, 
and modesty! The Colonel is 
not only willing to reconsider 
his purposed dismissal of the 
British Ambassador, but he 
puts himself beneath the Presi- 
dent and even Mr Lansing. 
“My and the President’s 
wishes,’ he should have written. 
Did not Wolsey, a far lesser 
man than he, say proudly: Ego 
et rex meus? Alas! when he 
came to London, he met with 
a check. His heart had in the 
meantime been turned against 
his adversary, and he discussed 
with Lord Bryce the instant 
recall of Sir Cecil Spring-Rice. 
Lord Bryce, with an irony, we 
are sure, which escaped the 
Colonel, advised him not to 
take the matter up, and we 
wonder whether insolence has 
ever been carried further. But 
let it not be thought that the 
dictator of the world was always 
harsh in his judgments. He 
would, if he could, have re- 
placed the British Ambassador 
at Washington by Captain 
Gaunt, and as this was im- 
possible, he was resolute to 
have him promoted. “It is 
my intention,” he wrote with 
all solemnity, ‘“‘to suggest to 
the British Government that 
2D 
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they handsomely recognise 
Gaunt’s services during the 
war.” Is not the phrase ad- 
mirable: “It is my intention” ? 
It should, of course, have been 
“our intention,” since the 
plural better befits the dic- 
tator. Even as it is, it will 
serve as the finest example 
known to man of political 
impertinence. 

But the real work of the 
Colonel’s life, as we have said, 
was to make peace, good or bad, 
in war-stricken Europe. Though 
it was no business of his, though 
he had neither the tact nor 
the knowledge for the job, he 
was indefatigable. The Allies 
accepted his approaches with 
reluctance. They had good 
reason to distrust him and the 
Germans. The Germans, know- 
ing that it was impossible for 
them to suggest or to receive 
the overtures of peace, were 
glad enough to talk with him 
and to flatter him. They com- 
mitted themselves to nothing, 
and thought they were win- 
ning, as up to the declaration 
of war by Wilson they were 
winning, the friendship of 
America. It is strange how 
few words of criticism or re- 
proach are written in these two 
volumes against the Germans. 
The Colonel himself is always 
happy to meet Count von 
Bernstorff, and cannot under- 
stand why Sir Cecil Spring- 
Rice should refuse to share his 
happiness. Count von Bern- 
storff, for his part, boasted 
that he had Colonel House in 
his pocket, and we have no 
doubt he had. Sir Edward 
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Grey knew perfectly well that 
the Americans reserved for the 
Germans a sympathy which 
they would never give to the 
English. And this is what he 
told the Colonel, all agog to 
exhort the Allies in a danger- 
ous peace. “I cannot help 
feeling,” wrote Sir Edward, 
“that if we had done all the 
things that Germany has done 
in the war, and if we had 
instigated, as Germans have 
apparently instigated, criminal 
plots on American soil, Ameri- 
can opinion would have pushed 
resentment home against us 
more than it has done against 
Germany.” Most certainly it 
would. The Americans hated 
the English, and did not trouble 
to understand them. President 
Wilson, knowing nothing and 
caring nothing about the origins 
of the war, was still sure, at 
the moment when Germany 
declared her U-boat war upon 
the world, that the aspirations 
of the Allies were as selfish as 
those of Germany. Colonel 
House, ingenuous always, be- 
lieved in September 1916 that 
“the real difference with Great 
Britain now was that the United 
States had undertaken to build 
a great navy.” The President, 
still more ingenuous, replied, 
“Let us build a navy bigger 
than hers, and do what we 
please.” And poor Great 
Britain, living from hand to 
mouth to win the war, cared 
not what America did, so long 
as she left the blockade alone. 

But Colonel House, with no 
better knowledge of men and 
peoples than this, still took 
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upon himself the task of un- 
wanted peace-maker. At one 
moment he had a brilliant 
scheme to demand, on the be- 
half of the United States, that 
“hostilities now cease.” He 
outlined to the President a 
plan “concerning our enforc- 
ing peace before the Allies 
reached a position where they 
could not be of assistance in 
the event we went to war with 
the Central Powers.” An ad- 
mirable scheme truly! The 
United States would not help 
the Allies. The Allies must be 
kept alive, in case the United 
States should need their aid 
against the Central Powers. 
Is this idealism? Or is it 
mere selfishness? And how 


did the Colonel or his Presi- 
dent think that the United 
States could go to war with the 
Central Powers if they were not 


first ferried across, and set 
down where they had a chance 
of fighting ? 

As time went on, Colonel 
House became more cunning. 
When in February 1916 he 
offered help on behalf of the 
United States—help which had 
it been accepted would have 
meant the extinction of the 
Allies—he did his best, un- 
successfully, to hoodwink the 
English Ministers. ‘‘ The dis- 
cussion,” he says, “ran along 
the lines of new inventions 
and what the Germans had 
up their sleeves. My whole 
idea in leading the conversation 
in this direction was to make 
them feel less hopeful, and to 
Show them, as I have often 
tried to do, what a terrible 
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gamble they are taking in not 
invoking our intervention.” 
Such is the invariable tone of 
the “ defeatist,”” who does his 
best, in the false name of 
friendship, to depress those 
whom he wishes to seduce into 
a disastrous peace. Happily 
the English Ministers had 
harder nerves and a finer cour- 
age than the seductive Colonel 
gave them credit for; and in 
revenge he wrote a chapter 
which another man than Colonel 
House would contemplate with 
shame. 

In spite of all his plottings 
and his intrigues, Colonel House 
still believes that the Allies 
were ungrateful. ‘“‘ Gratitude,” 
said he, “is a thing unknown, 
and all we have done for the 
Allies will be forgotten over- 
night if we antagonise them 
now.” What did the United 
States do for the Allies that 
they should be grateful? They 
supplied them with certain 
munitions of war, and they 
were very well paid for them. 
Nor could they have supplied 
the Allies with these munitions 
had not the British Fleet, which 
they constantly hampered, kept 
open the seas for their trans- 
mission. No gratitude is neces- 
sary in business transactions, 
and if Colonel House pines for 
gratitude, he should demand it 
of his German friends, whom 
he did his best to comfort and 
to aid. Or does he think that 
we should be grateful to the 
Senate of the United States 
for insulting us at the time of 
the Irish Rebellion ? The Irish, 
at a crisis of the war, thought 
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well to make a rebellion in 
Dublin, and the American 
Senate, after its wont, used the 
rebellion as an opportunity of 
stirring up anti-English senti- 
ment. Ireland’s act of coward- 
ice in attacking us when we 
were at war was matched by 
the cowardly resolution passed 
by the Senate of the United 
States. Sir Edward Grey told 
Colonel House the truth, and 
probably produced no effect. 
“We are not favourably im- 
pressed,” he wrote, ‘by the 
action of the Senate in having 
passed a resolution about the 
Irish prisoners, though they 
have taken no notice of out- 
rages in Belgium and massacres 
of Armenians. These latter 
were outrageous and unpro- 
voked, whereas the only un- 
provoked thing in recent Irish 
affairs was the rising itself.” 
It would not be worth while 
to write about Colonel House 
were he not presented by him- 
self and his friends as the 
foremost statesman thrown up 
by the war. And yet no man 
in modern times has set a more 
dangerous precedent. He held 
no position ; he was responsible 
to nobody; he could not be 
recalled from his employment, 
for he was not employed. He 
worked in secret, underground 
like a mole, and nobody knew 
where he was or what he was 
at. His access to foreign courts 
was free and untrammelled. 
He was free to collect what 
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State secrets he chose in Lon- 
don, and then set out to visit 
his friends in Berlin. Fortu- 
nately for us and the rest of 
the Allies, he was wholly in- 
effectual. Professor Seymour’s 
book is a record of complete 
failure. Colonel House achieved 
none of the aims which he set 
out to achieve. Never for a 
moment did he come near to 
success. The peace at which 
he aimed could never have 
been made. The Allies knew 
precisely what they wanted, 
and laughed at Colonel House’s 
chatter about a peace without 
victory or a peace enforced 
upon armed and injured men 
by an unarmed opulent State. 
He travelled in the course of 
the war many thousands of 
miles. He ate more dinners 
and luncheons than are set 
before the faces of many men. 
He talked more, and wasted 
more time in talking, than any 
of his contemporaries, and he 
seems never to have reflected 
that he alone of the talkers had 
nothing else to do. He died 
politically on the same day as 
President Wilson, who created 
him, and we hope, for the sake 
of pleasant international rela- 
tions, that we shall never hear 
of him again. He began his 
political career, as he says, at 
the top. Perhaps he will finish 
it at the bottom, in his own 
Texas—a safer place for busy- 
bodies than the Courts of 
Europe. 
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